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PRAY. 


’Tis  a time  of  trial  my  sisters 
A time  when  we  all  need  to  pray; 

And  call  on  our  Father  for  wisdom, 

To  guide  us  through  each  coming  day. 

’Tis  a day  when  we  need  His  succor, 

A day  when  we  need  to  be  strong; 

For  Satan  is  gath’ring  his  forces, 

The  line  of  the  battle  along. 

Our  paths  are  bestrewn  with  temptation, 
Snares  and  traps  for  our  feet  are  laid; 

And  often  we  trip  by  the  wayside, 

And  oft  from  the  path  we  have  strayed 

We  find  as  we  travel  huge  boulders, 

That  seemingly  block  up  the  way, 

E’en  shut  out  the  sunlight  of  heaven; 

Now  here  says  the  tempter  you’ll  stay — 

You’ll  surely  not  try  to  go  farther, 

You’d  belter  turn  round  and  go  back; 

The  way  I will  show' you  is  fairer, 

And  smoother  and  broader  the  track. 

Tis  then  we  must  gather  our  courage, 

And  muster  our  strength  for  the  fray; 

To  baffle  the  cunning  of  Satan, 

Ah!  then  is  the  time  we  must  pray. 

Then  steals  through  the  darkness  a sunbeam, 
A voice  whispers  softly  and  low; 

I hear  you  my  daughter  come  hither, 

I’ll  lead  you  the  way  you  should  go. 

Up!  up!  with  new  courage  we  clamber, 

Our  faith  and  hope  once  more  renew; 

When  lo!  we  have  mounted  the  boulder, 
ft  And  light  has  burst  forth  on  our  view. 

Whenever  you’re  borne  down  with  sorrow, 

Or  the  tempter  seeks  to  waylay; 

Go  waft  your  petitions  to  heaven — 

God  pity  the  soul  that  can’t  pray. 

R.  M.  F. 



MIDSUMMER. 


’1  is  midsummer  time,  and  the  new-mown  hay, 
Lies  fresh  in  the  meadows  over  the  way, 

The  breath  of  the  cowslips  and  clover  bloom, 
With  the  midsummer  hay  yield  a sweet  perfume; 
And  it  wafts  us  back  to  the  by-gone  days, 

And  memory’s  music  around  us  plays; 

And  we  e’en  forget,  we  are  growing  old, 

As  the  past  with  its  joyous  scenes  unfold. 


There’s  the  girls  and  boys  as  they  us’d  to  be 
Chatting  and  sporting  in  their  youthful  glee, 

The  meadows  resound  with  the  merry  shout, 

Of  their  voices,  so  clearly  ringing  out 
In  laughter,  and  song  as  they  rake  the  hay, 

In  the  sunshine  bright  on  a July  day; 

And  the  broad  fields  are  of  their  beauty  shorn, 
And  off  to  the  barns  the  hay-loads  are  borne. 

How  many  summers  are  over  and  gone, 

How  many  dear  ones,  and  bright  hopes  have 
flown; 

How  oft  the  flowers  have  blossom’d  and  died, 
Since  in  midsummer  time  a happy  bride 
Left  home  and  friends,  and  was  borne  away, 

Just  when  the  meadows  were  teeming  with  hay; 
The  roses  and  daisies  their  bloom  had  shed, 

But  Juniper  berries  were  ripe  and  red. 

And  the  humming-bird’s  nest  swung  in  the 
breeze, 

From  the  verdant  boughs  of  the  Juniper  trees; 
And  the  happy  lovers  gazed  on  the  nest 
And  thought  of  the  home  they’d  make  in  the 
West; 

As  perfect  and  charming  the  home- nest  should  be 
As  the  tiny  thing  swinging  there  from  the  tree. 
Alas!  for  the  bird,  the  nest,  and  the  mate, 

Left  alone,  to  suffer  a cruel  fate. 

And  when  midsummer  ev’ry  year  returns, 

The  bird  for  its  mate  instinctively  years; 

But  the  Juniper  tree,  and  the  open  door, 

Are  standing  there  now,  as  they  did  of  yore, 

And  the  sunshine  floods  in  amber  and  gold, 

The  forests  and  meadows,  just  as  of  old, 

But  we  look  in  vain  for  a simple  token 
Of  the  lover’s  vows, that  there  were  spoken. 

E.  B.  W. 


WOMAN’S  WORK. 


What  is  it ! when  did  it  begin;  when  will 
it  end?  what  is  its  object  and  ultimate  re- 
ward? 

These  are  questions  the  answers  to  which 
might  fill  a volume,  and  I am  fully  aware 
how  impossible  it  will  be  in  the  limited 
space  of  one  short  article  to  do  justice  to 
this  vast  and  important  subject.  If  we 
should  ask  when  did  woman’s  work  begin? 
Our  minds  must  travel  back  to  the  time 
when  the  earth  was  new  and  fresh  and  fair 
from  the  hands  of  its  Creator.  When  man 
was  placed  upon  it  then  woman  was  quickly 
by  his  side,  herself  the  fairest  of  all  and  her 
influence  was  quickly  felt  for  good  or  evil; 
but  it  was  when  mother  Eve  heard  the  cry 
of  her  firstborn  and  called  out  in  the  first 
exultation  of  motherhood,  I have  gotten  a 
man  from  the  Lord,  that  woman’s  work 
really  began: 

To  be  a Mother.  Oh  that  name! 

How  hath  it  filled  the  world  with  fame. 

For  men  of  fame  had  not  been  here 
Had  it  not  been  for  mother  dear. 

Then  when  we  think  upon  the  myriads 
that  since  that  time  have  been  been  ushered 
upon  this  mortal  stage,  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  woman  has  always  been  the  chief 
actor  in  the  scenes  then  enacted,  and  reflect 
upon  the  helplessness  of  infancy  and  the 


part  that  woman  takes  in  guiding  its  first 
steps  and  Gombating  the  dangers  that  beset 
the  human  race  in  the  first  stages  of  its  ex- 
istence, the  nights  of  watchfulness  and  days 
of  care  through  which  she  must  pass  in 
order  to  accomplish  this,  if  she  does  this 
successfully  we  think  her  fortunate  and  yet 
her  work  is  only  just  begun  for  she  must 
play  her  part  as  a helpmeet  for  man,  she 
shares  his  sorrows  and  helps  him  bear  his 
burdens,  often  taking  a double  portion,  not 
only  raising  her  family  but  also  assisting  . to 
provide  for  them;  but  this  is  a labor  of  love 
and  happy  is  the  woman  who  can  afford  to 
devote  her  labor  and  her  heart’s  best  en- 
ergies  for  the  good  of  husband  and  children 
in  a home  where  the  ruling  power  is  love. 

But  often  much  as  we  love  to  contemplate 
such  a state  we  are  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge in  this  day  of  progress  and  civilization 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  women  must  stand 
alone.  They  must  fight  the  battle  of  life 
single  handed  and  seek  out  vocations  for 
themselves.  Woman  can  no  longer  shelter 
herself  behind  her  weakness  and  say  I have 
no  occasion  to  know  anything  but  house- 
hold work  and  the  needle.  The  woman  of 
today  is  called  upon  to  take  her  part  in  the 
world’s  work  and  there  are  positions  for 
which  she  is  particularly  fitted. 

Woman  as  a physician  has  been  eminent- 
ly successful  and  there  is  no  place  in  which 
she  can  labor  to  better  advantage  or  with 
more  benefit  to  herself  and  others.  It  has 
been  conceded  that  woman  as  a writer  com- 
pares well  with  her  brother  man,  and  that 
as  a writer  of  fiction  she  cannot  be  excelled. 
Woman  should  be  careful  how  she  uses  so 
great  a talent.  It  is  said  “the  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword,’’  and  truly  it  is  a 
great  power  for  good  or  evil  in  the  hands  of 
any  that  can  wield  it  well. 

As  a teacher  in  schools  woman  is  recog- 
nized as  capable  and  efficient  and  is  permit- 
ed  to  perform  her  full  share  of  labor  both  in 
our  private  and  public  schools  although  per- 
haps not  always  rewarded  according  to  her 
merits;  in  this  vocation  woman  can  exercise 
great  power  for  good  inasmuch  as  she  de- 
sires to  use  the  influence  she  possesses  over 
the  young  placed  under  her  charge,  and  not 
only  seeks  to  employ  the*' best  method  for 
imparting  the  lessons  she  is  expected  to 
teach  that  will  enable  them  to  take  their 
places  amongst  the  educated  and  refined, 
but  will  also  strive  to  implant  in  the  minds 
of  those  she  teaches  the  principles  of  virtue 
and  morality  and  educate  the  heart  as*  well 
as  the  head. 

I once  heard  a Professor  make  the  start- 
ling assertion  that  if  something  were  not 
done  in  this  respect,  some  of  the  institutions 
of  learning  would  in  a littie  while  turn  out 
intellectual  monsters;  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  those  moral  principles  of  virtue  and 
right  that  are  a guiding  star  to  the  feet  of 
youth.  In  this  respect  woman  may  do 
much  both  by  her  influence  and  example  t© 
bring  about  a better  state  of  things. 

But  these  avenues  that  may  be  considered 
by  some  the  higher  branches  of  woman’s 
work  are  not  open  to  all,  and  they  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  enter  them 
must  not  look  down  on,  or  despise  their 
humbler  sisters.  There  are  thousands  of 
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patient  and  noble  women  toilers;  doing  their 
full  share  of  the  world’s  work,  that  are 
scarcely  thought  of  or  noticed  and  yet  it  is 
the  result  of  their  labors  that  brings  about 
much  of  the  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  rest,  in 
fact  the  world  could  not  get  along  without 
them;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
is  the  self-educated,  self-sustaining  men  and 
women  that  often  reach  the  highest  mark. 

It  is  part  of  woman’s  work  to  be  an  angel 
of  mercy  to  the  sick  and  suffering, and  oh  let 
her  not  forget  to  show  mercy  to  the  weak 
and  erring  ones,  there  is  no  need  to  preach 
purity  to  the  pure,  cleanliness  to  the  clean. 
No  need  to  bring  water  to  the  springs  and 
fountains  and  pleasant  places;  but  strive  to 
enrich  the  barren  and  thirsty  land;  those  that 
see  do  not  need  their  eyes  to  be  opened  for 
it  is  the  blind  that  would  rejoice  in  the  light 
of  day,  could  they  behold  it;  it  is  not  those 
that  walk  in  pleasant  paths  with  roses  be- 
; neath  their  feet  that  need  the  rough  places 
. tq?.b*e  smoothed  down  and  the  briers  and  ob- 
structions to  be  removed  from  their  pathway. 
/ . Iff  is  not  the  whole  that  need  a physician, 
-.but  the  sick  and  suffering,  therefore  is  it  the 
peculiar  work  of  woman  to  seek  out  the 
; ■ V<5ak  and  erring  ones,  especially  the  young 
and  pliable;  who  have  perhaps  erred  through 
the-  heart’s  best  affections  or  what  would 
have  been  if  properly  directed.  Let  them 
not  be  cast  out  to  pursue  the  downward 
road,  but  deal  with  them  in  mercy,  lead 
them  back  to  the  paths  of  virtue  and  honor 
if  possible  and  teach  them  a better  way,  for 
as  the  Poet  expresses  it, 

Oh  was -it  spoken 

Go  ye  forth.  Heal  the  sick,  lift  the  low,  bind  the 
broken! 

Of  the  body  alone.  Is  our  mission  then  done. 
When  we  leave  the  bruised  hearts,  if  we  bind  the 
bruised  bone?” 

This  is  an  age  of  the  world  when  all 
brave,  true-hearted  women  are  needed  to 
work  as  reformers,  to  assist  in  solving  some 
of  these  social  problems  that  agitate  the 
minds  of  thinking  men  and  women  today; 
one  thing  is  certain,  if  every  woman  was 
standing  in  her  proper  place  and  doing  her 
proper  portion  of  the  world’s  work  there 
would  be  no  social  problems  to  solve. 

But  this  is  not  so,  and  confusion  prevails 
and  many  wrongs  there  are  to  be  set  right 
and  women  should  work  for  this  end  and 
not  be  discouraged  because  these  things  can 
not  be  accomplished  in  a day.  The  world 
has  been  going  wrong  for  ages  in  this  re- 
spect; and  how  long  it  will  take  to  put 
things  right  we  do  not  know.  Bye  and  bye 
the  cry,  will  go  forth  to  the  watchers,  what 
of  the  Night?  And  the  answer  will  be, 
The  Morning  breaks.  The  day  cometh, 
the  day  of  emancipation  from  oppression; 
the  day  of  freedom  and  equality  of  Human 
Rights. 

And  will  man  stand  there  to  be  crowned 
with  the  victor’s  wreath  alone?  No!  Wo- 
man will  be  by  his  side,  his  counselor  and 
fellow  laborer,  and  in  that  day  she  will  re- 
ceive her  full  reward  in  justice  for  all  her 
labors  and  many  will  arise  and  call  her 
blessed  for  the  burdens  she  has  borne  and 
she  will  see  the  result  of  her  toil  and  all 
will  rejoice  that  woman  has  lived  and 
worked. 

Pi-iebe  C.  Young. 
-«♦* 

Tiir  Rondon  W oman' s Herald  publishes 
three  hundred  and  sixty-two  names  of  wo- 
man suffrage  candidates  now  in  the  field  for 
Parliament. 


BY-RAWS. 


UTAH  WOMAN’S  PRESS  CEUB. 


Article  I. 

Par.  i.  A regular  meeting  of  the  club 
shall  be  held  at  the  Exponent  parlor  on  the 
last  day  of  each  month;  unless  the  date  or 
place  of  meeting  be  changed  by  a two-thirds 
vote  of  the  members  present  at  any  regular 
meeting. 

Par.  2.  The  October  meeting  of  each 
year  shall  be  the  annual  meeting.  At  this 
meeting  officers  shall  be  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

Article  II. 

Par.  i.  Applications  for  membership 
must  be  presented  in  writing.  After  the 
approval  of  the  credential  committee  the  ap- 
plicant may  be  received  by  a majority  vote 
of  the  members  present.  Membership  fee 
one  dollar. 

Article  III. 

Par.  i.  Annual  dues  shall  be  one  dollar 
payable  in  October  and  become  delinquent 
sixty  days  after  the  annual  meeting. 

Par.  2.  No  member  whose  dues  are  not 
paid,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 

Par.  3.  Every  appointee  of  the  regular 
programme  who  fails  to  fulfil  the  part  as- 
signed her  shall  be  fined  twenty-five  cents. 

Par.  4.  Every  member  present  or  ab- 
sent except  honorary,  shall  be  taxed  ten 
cents  per  month  to  pay  for  refreshments. 

Article  IV. 

Par.  1.  Honorary  members,  the  number 
not  to  exceed  five,  may  be  elected  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  club. 

Article  V. 

Members  may  bring  friends  to  meeting, 
by  paying  ten  cents  for  each  one,  no  one 
visitor  however  shall  be  allowed  to  attend 
more  than  three  meetings  during  the  year. 

Article  VI. — Quorum. 

Any  presiding  officer  together  with  three 
regular  members  shall  constitute  a quorum 
to  do  business  at  any  regular  meeting. 

Article  VII. 

All  meetings  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  parliamentary  law.  The 
Woman’s  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Raw, 
by  Harriette  R.  Shattuck  shall  be  author- 
ity. 

Article  VIII. 

The  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any 
regular  meeting  by  a two  thirds  majority 
vote  of  members  present. 

+•> 

W.  S.  A.  REPORTS. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  AT  MAPLETON. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells: 

I thought  a few  lines  from  the  little  villa 
East  of  Springville  namely  Mapleton,  would 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  many  readers. 
In  company  with  myself,  Mrs.  Hall,  Mad- 
sen and  Hayward  visited  the  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association  of  the  above  named  place 
by  invitation,  and  found  a cordial  reception. 
There  were  eighteen  members  present  and 
all  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  woman,  and 
we  were  informed  that  if  our  meeting  could 
have  been  in  the  evening  the  men  also 
would  have  turned  out,  as  they  were  much 


interested  in  the  cause.  We  urged  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  taking  the  Woman’s 
Exponent  also  the  Woman’ s Tribune  as 
an  incentive  to  woman’s  progressive  powers; 
of  her  becoming  a factor  in  the  political,  as 
well  as  the  social  arena  of  life.  The 
speakers  referred  to  the  progress  that  was 
being  made  in  nearly  every  hamlet  and 
village  in  the  civilized  world  and  that  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  left  in  the 
rear,  but  keep  wide  awake  to  every  specia 
of  reform  which  aims  at  the  elevation  of  our 
race.  We  are  slowly  but  steadily  trying  to 
impress  upon  women  the  necessity  of  identi- 
fying themselves  with  our  cause,  which  we 
know  will  finally  triumph,  because  it  is  the 
cause  of  right. 

Yours  in  the  Gospel, 

Sarah  A.  Boyer. 

June  22,  1892. 


S.  L.  COUNTY  W.  S.  A. 

The  Salt  Rake  County  W.  S.  A.  met  as 
per  adjournment  on  June  21st,  1892.  Presi- 
dent Elizabeth  Howard  in  the  chair.  Open- 
ed by  singing,  “A  search  for  freedom.” 
Prayer  by  Maria  M.  Holt,  and  singing  ‘‘Oh 
come,  come  away.”  Several  new  members 
were  voted  in.  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  approved,  and  roll  called.  A 
call  for  agents  representing  the  Association 
in  the  different  wards,  was  responded  to  by 
Mary  P.  Silver,  of  the  19th  Ward,  Emma 
Finch  of  the  20th,  E.  M.  Price  of  the  15th, 
and  Eliza  Barton  of  the  21st  wards  each  giv- 
ing reports  of  their  labors.  Dr.  Elvira  S. 
Barney  also  reported  having  held  meetings 
in  several  wards,  appointed  agents,  sold 
books,  received  subscriptions  for  suffrage 
papers,  etc.  Mrs.  Price  suggested  a train- 
ing class  in  politics,  that  we  might  improve 
our  time  to  better  advantage  than  merely 
meeting  together  and  talking  upon  those 
subjects. 

President  Howard  favored  Mrs.  Price’s 
idea  of  a training  class,  and  requested  her  to 
study  it  up;  gave  a report  of  her  visit  to 
San  Juan,  and  read  some  questions  which 
we  were  required  to  answer  for  use  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  concerning  women’s  work, 
and  thought  that  if  the  Relief  Society  in  all 
its  branches  were  properly  represented,  it 
would  make  a gra?id  showing;  announced 
that  the  Association  would  go  to  Calder’s 
Park  on  the  1st  of  July,  taking  their  picnic, 
and  asked  them  all  to  bring  their  friends. 

Miss  Maud  Pratt  was  unanimously  sus- 
tained as  suffrage  agent  of  the  17th  Ward, 
also  pleased  the  audience  very  much  by  her 
fine  singing,  accompanying  herself  on  the 
organ.  After  which  Elizabath  Mc’Farlane 
read  some  very  interesting  descriptions  of 
women’s  work,  intended  for  exhibition  at 
the  World’s  Fair.  M.  E.  Bassett  agent  for 
the  2nd  Ward,  read  some  extracts  aud  made 
remarks,  C.  C.  R.  Wells  and  Dr.  E.  S®* 
Barney  gave  some  of  their  views  concerning 
the  present  status  of  woman,  and  meeting 
was  adjourned  until  the  third  Tuesda}r  in 
July,  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Singing 
‘‘New  America.”  Benediction  by  E.  M. 
Price. 

C.  C.  R.  WELLS,  Secretary. 

• 4 

Miss  Anthony  attended  the  Republican, 
Democratic  and  People’s  Party  conven- 
tions. A largely  attended  mass  meeting  in 
the  interests  of  woman  suffrage  was  held  in 
Omaha  during  the  People’s  Party  convention 
and  addresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  Clara  B. 
Colby,  Rev.  Anna  H.  Shaw  and  Miss  An- 
thony. 
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She  didn’t  like  me  when  we  met, 

But  turned  away  and  pouted; 

’Twas  very  cool,  I own,  to  get 

At  first  a snub  so  final;  yet 
I clung  to#hope  and  doubted. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  a few  short  weeks 
Confirmed  my  sanguine  guesses; 

I came  to  understand  her  freaks, 

And  even  dared  to  kiss  her  cheeks 
And  stroke  her  golden  tresses. 

So  time  went  on,  and  as  we  grew 
To  know  each  other  better, 

She  bravely  learned  to  kiss  me,  too; 

And  when  she  strangely  tried  to  woo, 
Somehow  I used  to  let  her. 

The  privilege  still  yet  is  mine 
With  kiss  her  lips  to  smother; 

Still  ’round  my  neck  she  likes  to  twine 

Her  soft,  white  arms.  I’ll  drop  a line, 

I guess,  and  ask  her  mother. 

This  rhyme  produces  envy — strife, 

Within  your  reason,  maybe; 

So  let  me  take  a leaf  from  life: 

Her  mother  is  my  darling  v.  ife, 

And  she  my  blessed  baby. 

F.  D.  S.,  in  Rochester  Talisman. 


TO  "JENNIE.” 


Dear  “Jennie,”  hast  thou  gone  to  rest? 

And  shall  we  never  see 
Thy  baby  form  in  merry  play, 

Thy  face  in  childish  glee? 

Art  laid  within  the  silent  tomb 
Forever  there  to  sleep? 

And  shall  we  always  mourn  thy  loss? 

. And  shall  we  always  weep? 

Ah,  no!  we  lay  your  little  form 
Away  in  robes  of  white, 

That  little  form  so  cold,  from  which 
The  spirit  took  its  flight; 

Those  large  round  eyes  of  blue  are  closed, 
Their  laughing  look  has  fled — 

Yet  oh!  there  comes  a voice  to  me, 

Which  says  you  are  not  dead. 

How  much  we  miss  you,  “Jennie”  dear, 

No  heart  but  ours  can  tell; 

But  He  who  gave  has  called  you  hence 
He  doeth  all  things  well. 

His  spirit  whispers  words  of  peace 
To  every  sorrowing  heart, 

And  tells  us  we  shall  meet  once  more, 

But  never  more  shall  part. 

We  came  to  this  far-distant  land 
Obedient  to  His  will — 

He  has  in  wisdom  taken  you — 

May  we  prove  faithful  still, 

And  ever  tread  the  narrow  path 
That  we  may  meet  you  there, 

When  death  shall  come  to  call  us  home 
From  sorrow,  toil  and  care. 

The  dear  fond  hopes  which  filled  our  hearts, 
Of  you  in  future  years, 

Are  banished  from  them  now,  or  drowned 
Beneath  a flood  of  tears; 

Yet  while  they  disappear  from  view, 

A brighter  looms  above, 

That  we  shall  meet  and  know  our  babe 
In  realms  of  endless  love. 

Annie. 


Mrs.  Lillie  Devereux  Blake  will 
speak  at  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  on  Aug.  15,  which  is  “Wo- 
man’s Day.” 


GOOD  WORDS  FROM  MRS.  BOYDFN. 


A personal  letter  to  the  Editor  from  Mrs. 
C.  Louise  Boy  den  the  elocution  teacher  who 
sojourned  for  a period  of  about  two  years  in 
this  City  informs  us  of  her  arrival  at  her 
own  home  in  Wisconsin,  where  she  is  en- 
joying a brief  season  of  restfulness  ere  she  be- 
gins her  work ^ again,  this  time  perhaps  in 
Chicago  until  after  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion when  we  ardently  hope  she  may  retnrn 
again  to  Utah. 

Mrs  Boyden  has  made  many  warm  friends 
here  who  will  cherish  her  memory  and  hope 
for  her  return.  She  gave  quite  a number 
of  entertainments  wirh  her  pupils  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  City,  and  succeeded  in  her 
efforts  in  imparting  instruction  in  the  Del- 
sarte  method  very  well,  but  financially  she 
did  not  make  sufficient  to  warrant  her  re- 
maining permanently  though  she  was  much 
attached  to  the  place  and  the  people  and 
speaks  most  kindly  of  them  everywhere,  and 
at  all  times. 

Mrs.  Boyden’s  methods  and  practise  of 
teaching  are  excellent  and  she  is  a most 
agreeable  and  pleasant  as  well  as  intelligent 
young  woman.  We  are  very  sorry  that  she 
did  not  find  it  to  her  advantage  to  remain 
here,  not  only  on  her  own  account  but  also 
as  there  are  many  of  our  young  women, 
who  are  called  to  fill  public  positions,  who 
would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  her  system 
of  teaching. 

The  lady  is  a fine  musician  has  formerly 
beer*a  music-teacher,  but  gave  it  up  as  too 
trying  upon  her  nervous  system;  and  she  is 
also  a writer,  while  here  she  joined  the  Utah 
Woman’s  Press  Club,  and  was  an  interested 
member;  she  wishes  to  be  kindly  remember- 
ed in  love  to  the  ladies  of  the  Club,  and  has 
spoken  very  sweetly  of  her  stay  in  this  City, 
she  says:  “From  the  quiet  repose  of  my 

own  dear  home,  my  thoughts  go  out  to  you, 
so  far,  far  away  and  dear  memories  of  that 
beautiful  City  of  the  Saints  come  hovering 
around  me  as  I sit  and  muse  on  those  hap- 
py months  I passed  there.  I am  having  a 
most  enjoyable  time  and  a much  needed  rest 
here  within  the  shelter  of  my  lovely  home 
to  which  from  its  calm  restfulness  and 
beauty  I have  given  the  name  Solitude ; 
for  that  wTord  to  me  expresses  beauty  as  well 
as  quiet  and  rest.  How  I wish  you  might 
enjoy  it  all  with  me;  rest  beneath  the  shade 
of  these  grand  old  oaks  and  be  free  for  a 
little  while  from  all  the  work  and  strain  of 
life;  I think  you  would  almost  feel  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth  returning  to  you;  everything 
is  so  fresh  and  sweet  here,  the  song  of  the 
birds,  the  fragrance  of  grass  and  flowers  and 
the  pure  air.  ’ ’ 

I hope  here  to  regain  all  I have  lost  of  my 
former  vigor  and  be  ready  for  my  work  in 
the  fall.  ’Tis  very  sweet  to  be  at  home 
with  my  aged  father  and  meet  the  old  friends, 
but  I do  not  forget  the  new  and  dear  ones 
whom  I have  left  behind,  and  a feeling  of 
sadness  comes  o’er  me  when  I think  of  the 
many  miles  between  us.  But  Hope  ever 
near  to  comfort  whispers  I shall  meet  you 
all  again.  My  time  was  so  limited  toward 
the  last,  that  I missed  seeing  many  of  my 
friends  to  say  Good  bye,  which  I regretted 
very  much.” 


Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  the  edi- 
tor of  Harper' s Bazar , and  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Terliune  (Marian  Harland)  expect  to  hold 
a Woman’s  Council  at  the  Monona  Lake 
Assembly,  Madison,  Wis.,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  NOTES. 


The  administration  building  will  have  a 
mosaic  floor  costing  $5,000. 

A collection  of  finely  mounted  birds 
and  animals  will  be  shown  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania building. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Virginia  Expo- 
sition board  intends  to  reproduce  at  the 
Fair,  Mount  Vernon,  the  famous  home  and 
last  resting  place  of  George  Washington. 
If  this  is  done  a large  and  interesting  col- 
lection of  Washington  relics  will  be  exhibit- 
ed in  the  structure. 

The  Portuguese  minister  at  Washington 
has  made  application  for  space  in  the  Wo- 
man’s building  at  the  World’s  Fair  for  ex- 
hibits from  the  women  of  Portugal. 

Accommodations  for  musical  entertain- 
ments at  the  World’s  Fair  have  been  decided 
upon,  and  the  construction  of  the  neces- 
sary buildings  has  been  ordered.  They  in- 
clude a recital  hall,  seating  500  people;  a 
mnsic  hall,  with  accommodation  for  120 
players,  300  singers,  and  an  audience  of 
2,000;  a festival  hall  for  performances  upon 
the  largest  possible  scale,  with  200  players, 
2,000  singers  and  an  audience  of  7,000.  The 
music  hall  will  contain  a fine  concert  organ, 
and  in  festival  hall  will  be  placed  an  organ 
for  chorus  support. 

Commissioner  L.  A.  Thurston, of  Hawaii, 
has  received  word  from  Claus  Spreckles 
that  the  Hawaiian  exhibit  will  be  trans- 
ported to  San  Francisco  without  charge. 

Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  has  decided  to  sup- 
plement her  work  in  inviting  the  nobility 
of  Europe  to  organize  committees  to  help 
the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  by  sending 
similar  invitations  to  influential  women  in 
South  America.  These  invitations  will  be 
sent  out  by  the  state  department  at  Wash- 
ington. The  letters  sent  to  Europe  resulted 
in  securing  the  co-operation  of  many  of  the 
most  prominent  women  abroad. 

A syndicate,  representing  men  of  influence 
and  money  in  both  Austria  and  the  United 
States,  is  making  arrangements  to  produce 
in  Chicago  during  the  World’s  Fair  the 
famed  Passion  Play  exactly  as  it  has  been 
given  for  centuries,  at  intervals  of  ten  years, 
by  the  people  of  Ober-Ammergau,  Bavaria. 
The  syndicate  is  incorporated  as  “The  Orig- 
inal Ober-Ammergau  Passion  Play  As- 
sociation,” with  capital  stock  of  $800,000. 
It  is  reported  to  be  the  intention  to  present 
the  Passion  Play  in  Chicago  with  the  same 
cast  and  same  costumes  as  were  employed 
at  its  presentation  at  Ober-Ammergau  in 
1890. 


A good  word  for  women  students  comes 
from  Buchtel  College,  Akron  Ohio,  via  Mrs. 
Claypole,  who  is  fortunate  in  having  two 
bright  and  beautiful  daughters  graduate 
there  this  year.  The  young  women  of  the 
graduating  class  take  the  prizes  for  the  Lawr 
Essay;  subject,  “Equitable  Remedies,  their 
Development  and  Place  in  Our  Jurisprud- 
ence.” Miss  Josephine  E.  Cheney,  of  Can- 
al Winchester,  takes  first  prize;  Edith  and 
Agnes  Claypo!e,  of  Akron,  share  the  second. 
The  two  young  men  who  competed  were 
left  far  behind.  Of  the  essays  that  took 
prizes  an  eminent  lawyer  said  they  would 
have  been  creditable  in  the  records  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. — Ex . 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Our  San  Francisco  article  is  again  postponed 
but  must  really  come  in  next  time,  or  be  out  of 
date  entirely,  though  there  is  little  danger  of  for-, 
getting  the  ladies  or  the  points  of  special  interest. 
There  is  never  room  enough  for  all  the  editorial 
matter  in  our  little  paper. 

Friday  the  first  day  of  July  the  W.  S.  A.  o^ 
Salt  Lake  County,  celebrated  at  Calder’s  Park, 
enjoying  the  repose  and  quiet  of  the  grove,  and 
having  a sail  upon  the  water.  Olsen’s  band  is 
in  attendance  at  the  pavilion  and  the  music  was 
indeed  delightful.  There  was  a programme  of 
suitable  exercises  in  the  afternoon,  of  which 
dainty  refreshments  formed  a part.  At  early  even- 
ing the  electric  lights  beautified  the  scene  and  the 
boats  upon  the  water,  the  music  floating  in  soft 
melody  made  the  effect  quite  exhilarating  and 
restful. 

The  terrible  scenes  that  have  been  enacted  of 
late  through  the  dissatisfaction  and  inquietude  of 
the  union  men  who  seem  determined  to  ruin  the 
country  is  scarcely  endurable  from  a distance, 
v'hat  people  must  suffer  who  are  near  enough  to 
be  witnesses  of  the  desperate  deeds  one  scarcely 
dare  imagine.  Surely  the  nation  is  in  unrest  and 
what  the  finale  will  be  unless  a radical  change  is 
effected  befere  things  have  gone  too  far,  is  quite 
apparent.  A civil  war  between  capitalists  and 
laborers  would  be  a catastrophe  terrifying  indeed 
and  would  bring  in  its  train  many  other  horrors. 
That  such  a crisis  may  be  averted  and  peace  take 
the  place  of  contention  the  people  should  ar- 
dently hope,  pray  and  strive  to  bring  about. 
Scenes  of  terror  such  as  have  reigned  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Idaho  recently  make  one’s  heart  quake 
with  fear  for  the  consequence  if  not  immediately 
brought  under  control.  When  mobs  take  the 
law  into  their  hands  there  is  no  safety  or  protec- 
tion. Surely  these  are  perilous  times,  and  we 
know  not  what  a day  may  bring  forth. 

On  the  7th  inst.  in  company  with  President  Z. 
D.  H.  Young  we  attended  three  meetings  at 
Willard.  It  is  a pretty  little  town  and  we  enjoyed 
it  very  much.  Several  of  the  sisters  came  over 
from  Brigham  City  and  it  was  a time  to  be  re- 
membered. Sister  Hubbard  who  presides  over 
the  Relief  Society  there,  is  a spiritual-minded 
woman,  and  also  practical,  for  the  Society  is  in 
excellent  condition.  The  sisters  own  a hall  and 
granary  and  real  estate  as  well  and  when  one 
hears  the  circumstances  of  the  building,  which  is 
two  stories  high,  and  well  finished,  other  sisters 
certainly  may  take  courage  therefrom.  The 
lower  front  room  is  rented  to  the  City  Council, 
and  brings  them  in  means  to  help  in  other  direc- 
tions. It  is  astonishing  what  an  amount  of 
energy,  pluck  and  genuine  executive  ability  the 
sisters  have  displayed  in  accumulating  property 


in  the  various  branches  of  the  Relief  Society- 
Sometime  soon  we  hope  to  sum  up  our  visits  to 
Payson,  Grantsville,  Nephi  and  Brigham  City  and 
mention  other  facts  in  regard  to  the  progress  of 
woman’s  work  temporally. 

Tuesday,  July  12,  was  the  birthday  anniversary 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Howard,  and  a large  party  of 
her  friends  gathered  at  the  beautiful  grove  on  the 
Howard  farm  near  the  old  home  at  Cotton  Wood 
to  celebrate  the  occasion,  for  the  lady  is  a great 
favorite  among  her  acquaintances.  The  people 
from  the  City  went  down  in  carriages,  the  big 
Utah  conveyed  thirty-two  ladies,  and  other 
carriages  swelled  the  number  with  the  home 
folks  to  about  a hundred  and  fifty  all  told,  the 
greetings  and  congratulations  were  delightful. 

The  lady  was  surprised  and  astonished  but  she 
is  accustomed  to  playing  the  hostess  to  large 
companies  as  also  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Kate 
Brockbank,  and  everything  went  off  pleasantly, 
picnic  in  abundance, and  of  the  daintiest  varieties, 
and  a merrier  party  could  scarcely  be  imagined. 

Mrs.  Emily  H.  Woodmansee,  who  was  the  fore- 
most in  getting  up  the  surprise, had  written  a suit- 
able poem  which  was  read,  and  other  exercises 
followed,  Nellie  C.  Taylor  recited  “The  Coquette 
Punished,”  and  appropriate  remarks  were  made 
by  Elders  Milo  Andrus,  C.  W.  Penrose,  S.  W. 
Richards,  Bishop  Brinton,  and  several  of  the 
ladies,  Mrs.  Howard  responding.  Mrs.  Mac’Far- 
lane  sang  “The  Bells  of  Shandon.”  The  day  was 
fine  and  the  company  fully  enjoyed  it. — At  the 
time  of  departure  Elder  Lucas  Howard  closed 
the  exercises  with  prayer. 


OLD  FOLKS’  GALA  DAY. 


Wednesday,  June  29,  was  another  gala  day  for 
the  old  people,  and  notwithstanding  the  heat, 
and  the  distance  to  travel,  there  were  more  than 
ever  before,  the  Committee  of  arragements  how- 
ever had  prepared  beforehand  so  that  every  one 
was  made  quite  comfortable,  and  the  railroad 
officials  were  kind  and  courteous  and  the  whole 
affair  proved  to  be  a complete  success. 

Soon  after  starting  the  old  people  were  regaled 
with  lemonade,  cakes  and  candy  and  delicacies 
and  the  smiles  upon  their  faces  betokened  the 
happiness  they  felt  in  the  pleasure  anticipated; 
then  the  choir  under  Prof.  Beesley,  serenaded  the 
occupants  of  each  car  which  made  eighteen  sere- 
nades, Prof.  Evan  Stephens  came  on  board  in 
time  to  join  the  singers;  Elder  W.  C.  Dunbar 
with  his  bagpipes  rendered  the  “Highland  March” 
in  each  of  the  cars;  the  train  arrived  at  Payson 
about  11.30  a.  m.  quite  a number  of  aged  persons 
had  been  taken  on  at  the  several  stations  on  the 
way. 

The  Payson  silver  band  was  playing  at  the 
depot  on  the  arrival  of  the  train,  and  the  Payson 
Committee  assisted  in  getting  the  precious  freight 
safely  unloaded;  vehicles  were  in  waiting  for  all 
who  wished  to  ride  and  new-mown  hay  was 
freshly  laid  all  the  way  for  those  who  preferred  to 
walk.  The  Sunday  school  children  in  white, lined 
the  way  on  both  sides  carrying  banners  and  wav- 
ing flags,  and  the  Benjamin  brass  band  marched 
with  the  procession  rendering  suitable  music.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  grove  was  a triumphal  arch 
with  the  one  word  welcome,  wrought  in  flowers 
which  gave  a pretty  effect  to  the  scene  that  pre- 
sented itself  farther  on.  Long  tables  were  spread 
under  the  trees  with  sufficient  space  to  seat  over 
a thousand  people,  and  bountifully  supplied  with 
every  luxury  of  the  season;  the  young  men  and 
girls  in  national  colors  were  ready  and  anxious  to 
render  any  service  and  waited  upon  their  honored 
guests  in  the  most  tender  and  courteous  manner. 

Governor  Arthur  L.  Thomas  accompanied  the 
party  and  his  father  and  mother  were  among  the 
veterans  over  seventy  years  of  age.  The  Gov- 
ernor went  through  the  cars  and  shook  hands 


with  all  on  board  the  train,  President  Angus  M. 
Cannon  escorted  him  introducing  him  to  the  peo- 
ple. They  shook  hands  with  about  1150  people. 

It  was  estimated  that  there  were  on  the  grounds 
at  Payson  over  2,500  people,  and  of  this  number 
about  1200  were  over  seventy  years  old.  The 
oldest  person  present  was  Mrs:  Rachel  Dollinger, 
a resident  of  Payson,  aged  ninety-four — formerly 
of  Kentucky,  the  next  oldest  lady  was  Mrs.  Sarah 
Free,  ninety-two — also  Mrs.  Ann  Taylor,  nearly 
ninety  two — the  two  last,  natives  of  England; 
Mrs.  Jane  Cornwall  ninety,  from  Ireland,  Mrs. 
Johanna  Jensen  ninety,  from  Sweden,  of  the 
gentlemen  the  oldest  were  Joseph  Hancock, 
ninety  two,  and  Robert  Wimmer  ninety,  both  of 
Payson.  This  comprises  the  list  of  those  over 
ninety  years  of  age. 

The  exercises  were  under  the  direction 
of  John  Quigley  of  Payson  who  acted  as  master 
of  ceremonies.  The  Payson  band  rendered  a 
fine  selection  and  prayer  was  offered  by  the  aged 
veteran  Robert  Wimmer,  the  “Old  Folks  choir, 
sang  a chorus  and  “Hail  Columbia,”  was  given 
by  Payson  and  Benjamin  bands  combined. 

Gov.  A.  L.  Thomas  addressed  the  assemblage, 
his  remarks  were  in  harmony  with  the  occasion 
and  expressive  of  the  kindliest  sentiments  follow- 
ing is  a brief  synopsis: 

“It  was  a grand  sight  to  see  so  many  aged  per- 
sons present,  notwithstanding  the  heat,  and  he 
deemed  it  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  his  life  to 
be  present  among  so  many  old  people,  where 
such  careful  attention,  respect  and  reverence 
were  paid  to  them.  In  other  States  gatherings 
of  old  persons  were  not  uncommon, but  they  could 
not  equal  Utah  in  their  concern  for  silvery  hairs 
and  bent  forms.  There  were  present  many  of 
the  original  settlers  of  the  valley,  persons  who  by 
their  toil  and  labor  paved  the  way  to  the  comfort 
and  affluence  enjoyed  by  the  present  generation. 
All  honor,  respect  and  veneration  were  due  these 
aged  veterans;  when  they  first  beheld  these 
valleys  nothing  but  sand,  sage  and  alkali  met  the 
eye.  This  morning  meadows,  pasture  fields,  and 
growing  crops  smiled  on  every  side,  the  result 
more  or  less  of  the  early  labors  of  these  old  people 
whom  he  was  so  glad  and  proud  to  meet.  This 
was  the  fourth  occasion  of  the  kind  at  which  he 
had  been  present,  and  he  hoped  by  the  aid  of 
Providence  he  would  meet  the  old  folks  many 
times  in  the  future.  It  was  well  that  practical 
proof  could  be  given  in  such  a manner  of  the 
goodness  in  the  human  heart,  in  thus  honoring 
old  age  and  paying  respectful  homage  to  the 
founders  of  a progressive  community.  Future 
generations  will  yet  call  those  pioneers  blessed.” 

The  band  played  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner” 
in  fine  style,  and  then  came  an  address  of  wel- 
come written  expressly  for  the  occasion  by  J.  L. 
Townsend,  and  read  clearly  and  forcibly  by  Miss 
Annie  Worsencroft,  tastefully  dressed  and  draped 
in  the  stars  and  stripes  of  our  country. 

WELCOME. 


OLD  FOLKS’  REUNION  AT  PAYSON, 
June  29,  1892. 

Ye  who  wear  the  silver  crown 
Of  a life  complete  with  age, 

Ye  whom  wisdom  gives  renown 
By  her  long-life  heritage; 

Old  folks  everywhere  held  dear. 

Filled  with  years  three  score  and  ten, 
Welcome,  yea  thrice  welcome  here, 
Honored  guests  of  honored  men. 

Old  folks’  day — a cherished  thought. 

Oft  recalled  in  pleasant  dreams; 
Teaching  charity  unsought 
And  that  life  is  what  it  seems; 

Bright  as  glow  the  summer  flowers 
Or  the  ripples  of  the  stream, 

Let  these  fleeting  pleasant  hours 
Brightly  in  thy  mem’ry  gleam. 

Old  folks!  Ah!  what  honor  this 
To  have  lived  and  toiled  for  years, 
That  as  pioneers  the  bliss 
Of  the  present  now  appears. 
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Then  all  honor  to  the  brow 
Wrinkled  with  life’s  toil  and  woes — 

Ye  have  sown  the  seed  and  now 
Blooms  the  desert  as  the  rose. 

To  our  city,  lovely  scene, 

Sparkling  with  the  mountain  rills, 

To  onr  homes  and  gardens  green 
Welcome  while  the  day  fulfills 
Every  joy  that  hope  foretold, 

Of  a time  both  bright  and  long. 

Ev’ry  thought  thine  hearts  may  hold 
Ol  reunion,  feast  and  song. 

Care  hath  here  no  part  today; 

Joy  shall  sing  her  songs  above; 

Faith  in  every  heart  shall  say: 

“God  is  near  and  God  is  love!” 

Old  Folks,  Fathers,  Mothers  dear, 

Ye  who  wear  tne  silver  crown, 

Ye  are  welcome  to  our  cheer, 

Ye  are  welcome  to  our  town. 

Mr.  John  Quigley  made  a brief  and  appropriate 
address  of  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  Payson  peo- 
ple, and  the  Payson  Quartette  sang  “Don’t  forget 
the  old  folks.” 

President  Angus  M.  Cannon  graphically  de- 
scribed the  appearance  of  the  valley  in  1847,  and 
the  changes  that  had  been  wrought  by  the ' dili- 
gence,  industry,  thrift  and  perseverance  of  the 
early  settlers,  that  had  made  possible  the  condi- 
tions of  prosperity  and  plenty  of  the  present  time. 
He  paid  a touching  and  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
pioneers  and  veterans,  many  of  whom  were  pres- 
ent, to  whom  those  of  a later  period  owed  the 
blessings  enjoyed  so  freely  and  prayed  that  God 
would  inspire  the  youth  growing  up  in  these 
beautiful  valleys  of  the  mountains  to  reverence 
age,  and  especially  those  who  had  been  public 
benefactors. 

The  brass  band  played  a choice  selection  and 
Elder  George  Goddard  in  behalf  of  the  Old  Folks 
Committee,  thanked  the  railroad  company  for 
their  generosity  and  called  for  a vote  of  thanks 
from  the  assembly  which  was  heartily  accorded. 
Mayor  Lemon  af  Payson  also  spoke  briefly  and 
hoped  there  might  be  many  more  such  reunions. 
A unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
Payson  Committee,  and  Elder  W.  C.  Dunbar 
gave  some  Caledonian  selections  uyon  the  High- 
land bagpipes. 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Todd,  Presbyterian  minister  of 
Payson,  made  a very  feeling  address,  dwelling 
especially  npon  veneration  and  respect  for  the 
aged  and  the  virtues  of  Christianity,  the  effect 
upon  human  life,  etc. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Linsdale  sang  “Father’s  Growing 
Old,”  and  Counselor  David  John  thought  Old 
Folks  Day  an  inspirational  idea,  and  that  the  re- 
spect and  love  with  which  these  veterans  were 
treated  must  g ve  great  satisfaction. 

The  Presbyterian  Male  Quartette  kindly  ren- 
dered the  appropriate  song,  “Pm  Wandering 
Down.” 

C.  R.  Savage  of  the  Old  Folks  Committee  then 
distributed  the  presents  to  the  aged  people  of 
Payson,  every  one  over  seventy  had  a gilt  of 
something.  Those  from  the  City  had  the  ride 
and  the  pastime  afforded  by  the  trip  out,  the 
dinner  and  the  good  time  generally. 

Bishop  W.  B.  Preston  spoke  briefly  upon  the 
courtesy  due  to  the  aged  and  the  beauty  of  such 
an  example.  The  Old  Folks  Choir,  who  never 
tire  in  trying  to  please  the  company,  sang  at  the 
close  “Welcome  here  ye  aged  veterans,”  and 
Brother  J.  B.  Nobles  offered  the  benediction. 

The  large  company  were  then  put  aboard  the 
train  arriving  home  in  good  time,  without  any 
accident  or  unpleasantness,  the  Committee  and 
the  choir  doing  all  in  their  power  for  the  happi- 
ness and  welfare  of  their  aged  friends,  brethren 
and  sisters  on  the  way  back. 



A GOOD  WOMAN  GONE  TO  REST. 

Died  at  the  family  residence  in  this  City, 
Wednesday  morning,  June  22,  1892,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Elizabeth  Groo,  after  only  a brief,  but  severe  ill- 


ness of  about  thirty  hours.  The  deceased  was  a 
most  exemplary  and  estimable  woman  in  every 
respect,  of  great  strength  of  character  which  was 
plainly  manifest  throughout  her  whole  life;  she 
was  one  to  lean  upon  and  trust  in.  No  sacrifice 
was  too  great  for  her  to  make  to  ensure  the 
happiness  of  her  family,  or  for  the  interest  of  the 
Church  of  which  she  was  ever  a faithful  member 
from  the  time  of  receiving  the  Gospel. 

Mrs.  Groo  whose  maiden  name  was  Gillett.was 
born  in  Sullivan  County,  state  of  New  York, 
March  4,  1827.  The  Gospel  was  preached  in 
that  vicinity  when  she  was  quite  a young  girl  by 
Jedediah  M.  Grant,  when  he  was  only  nineteen 
years  of  age.  Mrs.  Gillett,  her  mother,  was  the 
first  baptism  in  that  locality;  her  family  after- 
wards embracing  the  faith.  Mrs.  Groo  came  to 
Utah  with  her  father,  mother  and  husband  in 
1854,  and  settled  in  the  9th  Ward  in  this  City 
where  her  home  has  been  ever  since. 

Like  many  others  she  has  endured  all  the  hard- 
ships incident  to  those  early  days,  and  without  a 
murmur.  She  has  ever  been  a fond  and  tender 
mother,  and  has  borne  ten  children,  five  of  whom 
survive  her,  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  the 
other  half  have  gone  on  before,  and  have  no 
doubt  welcomed  her  ere  this,  where  there  will  be 
no  more  sorrow  or  parting. 

She  also  leaves  a husband,  Elder  I.  Groo,  and 
fifteen  grand-children,  to  whom  she  was  greatly 
attached  for  Sister  Groo  possessed  in  the  largest 
degree  the  elements  and  attributes  of  mother- 
hood. She  thoroughly  enjoyed  family  life  and 
home  was  the  place  she  adorned  and  iu  which 
she  found  special  delight.  Yet  she  was  called  to  fill 
a prominent  public  position,  to  preside  over  the 
Relief  Society  of  the  ward  in  which  she  lived; 
this  position  she  filled  with  dignity  for  many 
years  past,  manifesting  specially  good  executive 
ability  in  the  administration  of  affairs  which 
naturally  devolved  upon  her.  She  was  ever 
mindful  of  the  needy,  the  sick,  the  sorrowing  and 
unfortunate  and  was  therefore  well  qualified  for 
the  place.  Her  charity  was  real  and  without  os- 
tentation. In  her  the  ward  had  a true  mother 
who  looked  after  its  best  interests,  and  “in  her 
tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness.” 

Her  faith  in  the  Gospel  never  wavered  under 
any  circumstances,  and  like  others  who  have  been 
tried  she  has  proven  herself  loyal  to  the  right. 

She  did  some  work  for  the  dead  in  the  Logan 
Temple  two  years  ago,  and  was  making  prepara- 
tions to  do  a great  deal  of  Temple  work  when  the 
Salt  Lake  Temple  would  be  completed.  She  was 
one  of  those  noble  and  grand  women,  who  never 
falter  in  a good  cause.  Steadfast,  industrious 
and  reliable,  descended  from  the  old  Puritan 
stock,  a fair  type  of  the  New  England  women. 

Sister  Groo’s  whole  life  was  a labor  of  love, 
spent  in  doing  good  to  those  around  her,  many 
are  the  friends  who  will  miss  her  kindly  deeds, 
her  comforting  words  and  her  pleasant  face;  but 
she  has  entered  into  her  rest;  to  the  Saint  of  God 
there  is  no  real  dark  shadow  and  valley  of  death, 
they  but  step  forth  into  a diviner  light;  and  they 
would  not  return  if  they  could, 

“All  dread  of  the  distant  future,  all  fears  that  op- 
pressed today 

Like  mists  that  clear  in  the  sunlight  have  noise- 
lessly passed  away; 

Nor  call,  nor  clamor  can  rouse  her  from  slumbers 
so  pure  and  deep. 

For  only  His  voice  can  reach  her  who  giveth|  his 
loved  ones  sleep. 

Weep  not  that  her  toils  are  over,  weep  not  that 
her  race  is  run, 

God  grant  we  may  rest  as  calmly  when  our  work 
luce  her’s  is  done! 

Till  then  we  would  yield  with  gladness  our 
treasures  to  Him  to  keep, 

And  rejoice  in  the  sweet  assurance  He  giveth  his 
loved  ones  sleep.” 

. . .«♦» 

Many  are  intellectually  great,  but  spiritu- 
ally ignorant. 


SARAH  GRIFFITH  RICHARDS. 


On  Tuesday,  June  7th,  1892,  the  death  of  Sister 
Sarah  G.  Richards  occurred  at  her  residence  in 
the  20th  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City.  Her  bodily 
strength  had  been  gradually  failing  for  a long 
time  and  being  in  her  nintieth  year,  her  death 
came  not  as  a surprise  to  her  family  and  friends. 
She  had  also  long  expressed  herself  as  looking 
forward  to  the  change  which  she  felt  was  coming 
upon  her  as  a happy  release  from  suffering  and 
worldly  anxiety. 

Sister  Richards  was  born  in  Monmouth,  Mon- 
mouthshire, England,  on  the  26th  of  December 
1802.  At  an  early  age  she  manifested  an  unusual 
love  for  learning,  and  applied  herself  with  such 
dUigence  and  determinination  to  the  gaining  of 
knowledge  in  various  directions,  that  she  ob- 
tained an  education  of  no  ordinary  degree.  Was 
all  her  life  a great  reader,  and  possessed  a fund 
of  information  rarely  met  with. 

Having  resolved  to  dovote  her  life  and  energies 
to  the  cause  of  education,  she  was  still  unmarried 
at  the  age  of  forty,  about  which  time  the  sound  of 
the  everlasting  Gospel  reached  her  ears  and  pen- 
etrated her  heart. 

Prospects  of  worldly  wealth  and  honor  seemed 
opening  up  to  her;  but  she  forsook  all  worldly 
interests  for  the  sake  of  uniting  her  fortune  with 
the  people  whom  she  knew,  by  the  unerring  spirit 
of  testimony,  were  the  people  of  God. 

After  joining  the  Church,  and  emigrating  to 
America,  she  was  married  on  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1843,  to  Dr.  Levi  Richards,  with  whom  she 
had  previously  become  acquainted  while  on  his 
first  mission  to  England. 

Amid  the  hard  and  trying  persecutions  of  the 
Saints,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1845,  one  child,  a son, 
was  born  to  them,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name 
of  Levi  Willard. 

Three  years  later,  Dr.  Richards  was  requested 
by  the  presidency  of  the  Church  to  take  a second 
mission  to  England,  for  five  years  more.  He  was 
advised  to  take  with  him  his  wife,  Sarah.  But 
as  their  little  one  was  delicate,  President  Young 
counseled  them  to  send  him  to  the  Rocky  Moun-* 
tains  with  his  uncle,  President  Willard  Richards 
and  his  aunt  Rhoda,  promising  them  that  if  they 
did  so,  their  boy  should  live,  and  grow  stronger 
and  healthier;but  saying  he  could  not  promise  the 
same  happy  results  if  they  attempted  to  cross  the 
ocean  with  him.  The  conditions  were  accepted 
by  Brother  and  Sister  Richards,  keenly  as  they 
felt  the  trial  of  such  a separation  from  their  only 
and  tender  child;  and  the  promises  of  the  Lord 
to  them,  through  His  Prophet,  were  verified. 

Sister  Richards  had  the  privilege  of  receiving 
all  the  ordinances,  and  of  accepting  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel,  as  far  as  they  have  been  re- 
vealed to  the  Latter-day  Saints,  and  she  was  true 
to  them  all.  Possessing  an  extremely  sensitive 
nature,  the  sympathies  of  Sister  Richards  were 
drawn  out  towards  everything  that  might  suffer. 
Little  children  and  dumb  animals  she  always 
pitied  most,  as  being  unable  to  tell  their  pains 
and  troubles. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  funeral,  which  was  held 
June  9th,  in  the  20th  Ward  meetinghouse,  the 
speakers  were  Elder  Samuel  W.  Richards,  Presi- 
dent Joseph  F.  Smith,  President  Angus  M. 
Cannon,  and  Counselor  Joseph  E.  Taylor. 

Mother  we  miss  your  form  and  face, 

Which  bow’d  with  us  each  day, 

Before  the  holy  throne  of  Grace, 

To  worship  and  to  pray. 

Some  may  have  been  of  stronger  mold, 

Life’s  hardships  to  endure; 

And  some  more  fleet,  and  some  more  bold, 

But  none  more  chaste  and  pure. 

Some  may  have  mightier  works  begun, 

Found  grander  things  to  do; 

But  unto  God  and  Jesus,  none 
Have  been  more  nobly  true. 

L.  L.  G.  R. 
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SAD  NEWS. 


Fagalii,  Upolu  Samoa, 

June  1 6th,  1892. 

Dear  Sister  Wells: 

With  a heart  full  of  sympathy  for  our  dear 
Brother  and  Sister  Hilton,  I write  to  inform  you 
of  the  death  of  their  dear  little  baby  ‘ ‘Jennie,” 
which  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  inst.  at 
about  six  o’clock. 

The  little  one  seemed  to  stand  the  voyage  over 
here  very  well  and  was  doing  nicely  until  about 
two  days  previous  to  her  demise,  when  she  was 
siezed  with  cholera  infantum , going  into  convul- 
sions about  an  hour  and  a half  before  death  re- 
lieved her  of  her  sufferings. 

Brother  Hilton,  who  was  at  Salovi,  about  thirty 
miles  distant,  had  been  sent  for  but  did  not  arrive 
until  the  next  morning. 

A Mrs.  Bell  and  daughters,  of  Apia,  kindly  as- 
sisted me  in  preparing  the  little  body  for  its  final 
rest,  and  to  the  mother’s  great  satisfaction  her 
darling  was  dressed  for  its  burial  very  prettily, 
the  little  gold  ring  you  gave  her  being  placed 
upon  her  finger  in  loving  remembrance  of  “Aunt 
Em.” 

The  natives  brought  many  beautiful  flowers, 
which  made  the  bereaved  parents  feel  that  they 
had  many  friends,  though  very  far  away  from 
home. 

Funeral  services  were  held'  at  the  Mission 
house  on  Sunday,  June  5,  at  4:3©  p.  m.,  and  words 
of  sympathy  and  comfort  were  spoken  by  Presi- 
dent Browning  and  Brothers  Bassett  and  Thoma- 
son. “Jennie”  now  rests  by  the  side  of  Sister 
Merrill,  near  the  Mission  house  at  Fagalii,  and  we 
are  all  praying  continuously  to  our  Father  that 
He  will  send  His  spirit  in  rich  abundance  to  com- 
fort the  hearts  of  her  saddened  parents. 

Every  thing  that  could  be,  was  done  for  the 
little  sufferer  while  she  lived  and  we  now  feel 
that  it  was  God’s  will  and  humbly  submit  to  His 
decree. 

* * * * 

We  are  all  well  here  at  present  and  enjoying  a 
goodly  degree  of  the  holy  spirit.  Should  you  de- 
sire it  I will  endeavor  to  write  you  a short  article 
occasionally  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  the 
Exponent  sent  me  in  return. 

Hoping  you  are  well  and  that  every  thing  pros- 
pers in  Zion,  I remain, 

Your  sister  in  the  Gospel, 

Annie  D.  Stevens. 


U.  W.  P.  CLUB. 


The  U.  W.  P.  Club  met  as  per  adjournment, 
June  30th,  1892,  at  the  Exponent  Parlor,  Called 
to  order  by  the  President,  E.  B.  Wells  Opening 
prayer  by  Secretary  E.  R.  Shipp.  By-laws  read 
and  voted  upon  by  section — with  one  or  two 
amendments  accepted  unanimously.  It  was  also 
decided  that  the  by-laws  be  printed  and  distribu- 
ted to  the  members  of  the  club.  N.  V.  Davis 
snggested  that  the  secretary  furnish  a list  of  the 
names  of  the  members  to  facilitate  a better  man- 
agement of  dues,  etc.  Put  as  a motion  and 
carried. 

The  President  said  in  any  question  or  proposi- 
tion presented  to  the  club  for  consideration  she 
desired  all  to  feel  free  in  expressing  their  opin- 
ions. A proposition  has  been  recieved  from  ab- 
sent members  that  we  adjourn  meetings  for  the 
summer.  After  some  discussion  all  agreed  that 
adjournment  even  for  a brief  period  would  mean 
a “death  blow  to  the  club,”  some  on  the  contrary 
would  prefer  to  have  semi-monthly  sessions,  but 
in  consideration  of  so  many  other  meetings  to  be 
attended  and  business  of  varied  character  to  en- 
gage our  attention,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
hold  club  meetings  once  a month  regularly  the 
last  day  of  each  month  according  to  by-laws. 


The  President  was  anxious  that  a greater  interest 
be  manifested,  that  members  be  more  punctual  in 
attendance  and  always  ready  to  fill  their  part  of 
the  programme. 

C.  C.  R.  Wells  made  a motion  which  was 
carried  that  Agusta  Joyce  Crocheron  be  accepted 
as  an  honorary  member  of  the  U.  W.  P.  Club. 

Preliminary  business  being  completed  the  regu- 
lar programme  was  next  proceeded  with,  some 
changes  being  necessarily  made  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  some  of  the  members. 

N.  V.  Davis  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  education  of  teachers. 

Phebe  C.  Young  read  an  original  article  on 
“Woman’s  Work”  touching  the  subject  to  the 
very  centre. 

G.  L.  Brown  furnished  an  original  poem  en- 
titled “Arouse”which  had  a tendency  to  “arouse” 
her  hearers  to  renewed  diligence  and  determina- 
tion to  excel  in  the  divine  art  of  communicating 
thought  through  the  medinm  of  the  pen. 

M.  E.  Shipp  sang  very  sweetly  the  touching 
little  ballad  “ ’Tis  evening  brings  my  heart  to 
thee.” 

President  E.  B.  Wells  then  read  an  article  pre- 
pared for  the  anniversary  of  Susan  B.  Anthony’s 
birthday,  entitled,  “What  some  women  have 
done.”  Giving  an  account  of  many  ancient  hero- 
ines which  we  trust  will  soon  be  followed  by  an 
account  of  the  equally  wonderful  work  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  illustrious  women  of  our 
day. 

Gladys  Woodmansee  entertained  the  club  with 
instrumental  music. 

R.  M.  Fox  read  an  original  poem  entitled 
“Pray” 

Refreshments  were  partaken  of  during  an  ani- 
mated discussion  on  poetical  license. 

Programme  arranged  for  July  meeting  as  fol- 
lows: 

Half  hour  for  business.  M.  A.  Freeze,  Des- 
criptive article  on  journey  in  Mexico.  M.  E. 
Shipp, Women  Physicians.  L.  S.  Dickinson, Poem. 
G.  Woodmansee,  Music.  E.  B.  Wells,  Trip  to 
San  Francisco.  C.  C.  R.  Wells,  Essay.  L.  G. 
Richards,  Life  and  character  of  her  husband’s 
mother.  G.  L.  Brown,  Music. 

Benediction  by  M.  E.  Shipp. 

E.  R.  Shipp,  Secretary. 

■ 

IN  RURAL  ENGLAND. 


XVII. 

The  young  naturally  seek  the  confidence 
of  those  to  whom  they  may  be  attracted,  es- 
pecially if  in  doubt  or  perplexity  and  young 
Walton  was  not  an  exception  to  this  rule; 
hot-headed,  and  impulsive  naturally,  and  as 
a boy  indulged  in  every,  caprice,  he  could 
not  brook  real  disappointment.  While  he 
was  carrying  on  clandestine  interviews  at 
the  adjoining  estate  and  enjoying  the  ro- 
mance of  first  love's  young  dream  of  bliss, 
before  the  more  serious  aspect  of  the  affair 
became  apparent  he  was  thoroughly  at  ease; 
but  from  the  time  cousin  Jane  made  such  an 
important  thing  of  it, he  had  begun  to  be  un- 
comfortable and  to  wonder  what  it  was  best 
to  do,  or  whether  he  ought  to  try  to  forget 
and  leave  it  all  to  fate.  He  was  too  much 
in  love  for  that,  he  could  not  remain  long 
away,  and  Anna  was  so  demonstrative  her- 
self ready  to  renounce  everything  for  his 
sake,  that  sometimes  he  felt  like  a veritable 
coward. 

On  this  particular  evening  Maitland  rode 
away  deeply  absorbed  in  thought,  scarcely 
caring  whither  his  horse’s  head  was  turned, 
one  observing  him  would  have  thought  some 
terrible  sorrow  had  overtaken  him,  and  he 
really  imagined  it  was  so.  The  horse  ac- 
customed to  going  in  one  direction,  needed 


little  guiding  and  unconsciously  the  young 
man  found  himself  in  the  grounds  that  led 
up  to  the  house  where  his  thoughts  were  at 
that  very  moment,  he  saw  Clair  sauntering 
along  evidently  not  intent  upon  anything 
except  to  enjoy  the  twilight,  for  the  day  was 
drawing  near  its  close;  he  drew  rein  and  call- 
ed, to  his  young  friend,  who  hearing  the 
voice  grown  familiar  during  the  past  few 
days,  come  quickly  towards  him,  and  soon 
the  two  young  men  were  deeply  absorbed  in 
confidential  conversation;  the  reader  can 
judge  the  subject.  Neither  of  them  were 
competent  judges  of  the  situation,  though 
both  were  deeply  interested  in  the  one  topic 
of  all  others  the  most  fascinating,  Rady  Anna 
Hilliard. 

Clair  gave  Maitland  the  best  advice  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances  which  was  to 
confide  his  troubles  to  cousin  Jane  or  the 
Doctor  or  both,  adding  by  way  of  a recom- 
mend, ‘ ‘she  is  the  wisest  and  clearest-head- 
ed woman  I have  ever  seen,  she  knows  how 
to  manage  everything,  the  tenants  tell  me, 
she  could  do  what  no  one  else  was  ever  able 
to  with  my  father,  and  that  ‘ ‘a  woman  he 
would  listen  to  in  his  sober  senses  must  be 
something  extraordinary.”  Maitland  was 
undecided,  he  whipped  the  shrubbery  with 
his  riding  whip  as  if  to  wake  up  his  ideas, 
and  finally  mounted  his  horse  to  ride  to- 
wards home;  when  who  should  come  upon 
the  scene  but  Doctor  Bland  returniug  from 
his  visit  to  the  poor  woman  he  had  kept 
so  long  waiting.  .The  Doctor  was  in  the 
best  of  spirits,  and  it  had  its  effect  upon  these 
young  men; he  rallied  Walton  upon  his  love- 
sick appearance  and  urged  him  to  come  with 
him,  and  spend  an  hour  or  two  at  whist, 
and  get  cheered  up  before  he  called  upon  his 
sweetheart. 

“I  had  no  intention  of  calling  to-night,  I 
am  not  in  the  least  prepared,  I was  out  of 
sorts,  and  wandered  away,  little  caring 
where,  but  my  horse  came  hither  with  me 
upon  his  back,  I had  not  the  strength  to 
turn  his  head  in  any  other  direction;”  said 
Maitland  speaking  more  to  himself  than  to 
his  friends. 

‘ ‘And  why  should  you  turn  him  away  or 
yourself  either,  do  you  know  that  yonr  fath- 
er has  been  here  to  day,  to  see  Miss  Hil- 
liard? and  he’ll  not  hinder  you  from  paying 
court  to  the  young  lady,  if  you  have  the 
manliness  to  stand  your  ground.  There’s 
nothing  like  being  a hero  in  the  fight,  ‘faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady, ’and  if  you  would 
be  successful  why  you  must  be  brave,  wo- 
men admire  the  heroic,  not  your  milk  and 
water  sops,  but  those  who  are  fond  of  adven- 
ture whether  in  love  or  in  war;  so  take  cour- 
age young  man,  the  game  is  yours  if  you 
play  high;  such  women  don’t  like  common 
place  men,  who  are  easily  discouraged  or 
let  trifles  stand  in  their  way,  ‘‘the  course, 
of  true  love  never  runs  smooth”  is  an  old 
saying.  Maitland  listened  more  like  one 
in  a dream  and  finally  said,  ‘ ‘my  mother  will 
be  alarmed  if  I am  long  away,  to  tell  you 
the  truth  Doctor  I am  in  no  mood  for  com- 
pany, I should  spoil  your  game  if  I came 
with  you,  tomorrow  I may  be  in  better 
spirits,  and  without  further  explanation,  he 
bade  them  good  night  and  hurried  towards 
Walton  Hall.  It  was  late  when  he  arrived 
and  he  went  straight  to  his  own  apartment, 
but  his  mother  who  had  been  watching  from 
her  window  came  directly  to  inquire  how 
he  was  feeling  and  whether  he  had  seen  An- 
na. Mother  and  son  had  a long  conver- 
sation that  night,  in  fact  Rady  Walton  felt  it 
an  imperative  duty  now  to  acquaint  her  boy 
with  some  of  the  circumstances  that  had 
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caused  his  father  to  speak  so  strongly  and 
so  strangely  of  the  Baronet  and  his  affairs. 
She  told  Maitland  the  truth  but  not  all,  and 
he  was  satisfied.  “Your  father  will  not  in- 
terfere further  in  this  matter  at  present,  and 
if  you  wait  a reasonable  time,  I have  no 
doubt  he  will  consent,  he  does  not  believe 
you  are  really  in  love,  if  he  becomes  con- 
vinced that  your  affection  for  each  other  is 
genuine,  he  will  feel  differently,  and  there 
is  everything  to  be  hoped  for  in  time.” 

What  Lady  Walton  said  was  not  much  in 
itself  but  the  confidence  she  reposed  in  him 
was  gratifying  to  Maitland  and  he  felt  sooth- 
ed and  comforted  by  the  interview;  his 
mother’s  influence  was  charming  and  she  al- 
ways  impressed  people  favorably  when  she 
exerted  herself.  Miss  Conway  had  not  felt 
her  superiority  or  fascination  for  the  reason 
that  she  was  of  a much  stronger  character, 
but  with  Lady  Anna  it  was  different,  she 
was  susceptible  to  influences  and  impressions 
from  others,  and  stood  sadly  in  need  of 
strength  in  those  about  her;  what  she  might 
have  been  lead  to  do,  had  not  her  cousin 
come  at  an  opportune  time  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  conceive;  fortunate  indeed  for  all 
parties  that,  she  arrived  at  a period  in  the 
young  girls  life,  when  a wise  counselor  was 
needed  to  guide  and  restrain,  her  impulsive 
nature. 

That  night  Jane  Conway  had  many  reflec- 
tions, she  had  promised  to  be  the  wife  of  the 
man  who  had  almost  pursued  her  until  she 
had  yielded  to  his  entreaties  one  might  say, 
and  yet  her  own  heart  had  been  touched 
otherwise  she  would  never  have  given  her- 
self into  his  keeping.  What  would  he  ex- 
pect now  was  a thought  she  could  not  but 
repeat  as  it  were,  for  it  seemed  that  she  could 
not  much  longer  be  mistress  in  her  uncle’s 
house,  and  a new  and  entire  change  in  her 
mode  of  life  would  be  necessary,  what 
would  this  mean  for  her  cousin,  how  would 
it  affect  the  domestic  life  at  the  castle,  Clair 
as  well  as  Anna.  Evidently  a change  must 
be  brought  about  sooner  or  later,  and  what 
would  be  the  easiest  and  safest  method. 
Morning  came  before  she  had  scarcely  slept, 
and  she  felt  totally  unprepared  to  face  the 
situation;  she  almost  wished  she  had  per- 
sisted in  her  determination  made  previously 
to  remain  single  and  watch  over  these  chil- 
dren (for  such  they  were  to  her)  they  need- 
ed her  more  than  Dr.  Bland  who  had  stood 
alone  so  many  years;  and  yet  a pang  of  re- 
gret would  come  when  she  imagined  even 
for  a moment  that  she  might  give  him  up. 

The  days  that  followed  were  very  much 
alike  for  a few  weeks  after  these  stirring 
events,  the  Doctor  talked  freely  of  the  mar- 
riage which  he  hoped  to  have  consummated 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  consistent  with 
the  circumstances  of  her  uncle’s  death,  her 
term  of  mourning  etc.  and  Maitland  and  An- 
na were  together  almost  constantly.  Lord 
Walton, s business  had  taken  him  from  home 
and  Lady  Walton  herself  had  called  frequent- 
ly with  her  carriage  and  taken  Lady  Anna  to 
drive  with  her  in  order  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted and  really  to  see  what  sort  of  person 
she  was  likely  to  be;  she  often  talked  to  her 
of  the  late  Baronet  and  tried  to  draw  her  out 
upon  family  matters  finding  her  almost  to- 
tally ignorant  of  these  things,  she  turned 
her  attention  to  Miss  Conway.  She  learned 
from  Clair  that  his  cousin  was  engaged  and 
she  interrogated  him  in  regard  to  the  changes 
this  marriage  would  be  likely  to  bring 
about. 

“Who  will  have  charge, at  the  castle 
when  your  cousin  marries,  she  cannot  super- 
intend two  establishments  and  your  sis- 


ter is  not  competent  to  manage  such  mat- 
ters in  fact  she  has  had  no  experience  and  is 
entirely  too  young.” 

Clair  had  never  thought  of  this,  Miss 
Conway’s  marriage  seemed  in  the  distance 
to  him,  and  he  only  vaguely  comprehended 
it  now  it  was  explained  to  him  by  Lady 
Walton;  but  it  set  him  to  thinking,  and  he 
soon  made  his  feelings  known  to  his  sister. 
He  had  gone  on  with  a full  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment, everything  was  so  pleasant  to  him 
and  he  was  just  getting  accustomed  to  the 
place  and  the  people,  and  now  his  tranquil- 
ity was  about  to  be  disturbed.  “Of  course 
cousin  Jane  can  advise  us  what  to  do,”  he 
remarked  to  his  sister  one.  day  after  going 
over  it  in  his  own  mind,  “by  the  bye  isn’t 
there  any  relation  of  the  family  that  could 
come  here  as  a sort  of  housekeeper,  or  chap- 
erone, or  be  installed  in  a place  of  honor,  to 
keep  up  the  dignity  of  the  place  in  a way 
that  would  be  perfectly  proper?”  Anna  was 
as  ignorant  on  the  subject  as  Clair  himself 
and  they  could  only  leave  it  all  to  cousin 
Jane,  and  to  future  developments. 

Time  passed  rapidly  to  these  young  lovers, 
for  the  Doctor  and  Miss  Conway  were  in 
earnest  in  making  preparations,  and  Mait- 
land spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  society  of 
Anna  and  Clair,  for  cousin  Jane  was  so  oc- 
cupied with  her  wardrobe  that  she  left  Anna 
more  to  his  watch  care,  and  she  found  him 
perfectly  reliable.  Clair  enjoyed  every 
moment  of  his  time  spent  out  of  doors,  he 
felt  as  if  dwelling  in  an  enchanted  land  and 
could  scarcely  realize  the  fact  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  a fine  old  estate,  which  enti- 
tled him  to  many  honors  and  privileges,  he 
never  had  dreamed  of,  so  limited  had  been 
his  previous  life. 

Country7  gentlemen  interested  in  politics 
wanted  him  to  run  for  the  county  as  their 
representative,  and  knowing  his  ability  as  a 
man  and  the  natural  tact  he  possessed  gave 
him  ever}7  encouragement  that  his  election 
would  be  sure  if  he  would  allow  his  name 
to  be  used.  He  was  very  unaspiring  and 
dreaded  the  publicity  thinking  his  mother’s 
marriage  would  be  dragged  up  to  public 
scrutiny  and  he  could  not  endure  that  one 
shadow  of  suspicion  should  fall  upon  her 
memory,  and  he  firmly  refused  to  be  nomi- 
nated. Cousin  Jane  heartily  approved  his 
course,  though  it  would  have  been  a credit 
to  have  the  borough  represented  by  so  tal- 
ented a young  man  as  Clair  Hilliard.  He 
felt  a degree  of  pride  in  the  thought  but  the 
risk  was  too  great. 

The  afternoon  sports  and  pastimes  were 
in  full  operation  in  the  country  side  and  many 
invitations  to  shooting  parties  came  in  to 
young  Hilliard  for  he  was  fast  becoming 
popular,  and  as  Maitland  offered  to  go  here 
and  there  with  him  and  give  him  the  bene- 
fit of  his  slight  knowledge  of  the  chase,  he 
fiinally  decided  to  go  to  Greyson  Manor 
about  twenty  miles  away  but  in  another 
county,  and  one  early  morning  the  two 
young  men  rode  away  together  watched  by 
the  eyes  of  love.  It  was  expected  they 
would  be  absent  several  days  and  the  house 
seemed  lonely,  for  Clair  was  full  of  life  and 
his  merry  whistle  and  tuneful  voice  in  song 
were  a perfect  delight  to  all  the  household 
and  tenantry. 

The  Greysons  were  charmed  with  the  so- 
ciety of  these  two  fine  young  men,  and 
every  attention  was  given  to  their  entertain- 
ment. The  house  was  pretty  well  • filled 
With  gentlemen  most  of  them  sportsmen 
accustomed  to  the  chase,  and  as  they  were  i 
thrown  together  much  during  the  time/ 
naturally  the  young  men,  and  especially 


Clair  whose  foreign  accent  and  manners 
made  him  more  attractive,  were  noticed  and 
aroused  some  curiosity. 

Say  Greyson  who  is  this  dashing  young 
sportsman,  with  the  French  accent?  He  is 
not  much  on  the  game,  unless  it  be  of  anoth- 
er sort  than  we  are  likely  to  find  hereabouts? 
What  did  you  say  about  his  pedigree?  Born 
on  the  continent  his  father  an  Englishman 
you  said,  but  his  mother  who  was  she? 
These  questions  were  asked  by  one  of  Grey- 
son’s  friends  Sir  Thomas  Lonsdall.  ‘ ‘Some 
singer  poor  but  beautiful,  the  most  wonder- 
ful eyes  I’ve  been  told  no  one  here  knows 
exactly,  who  she  was  but  when  Sir.  Ed- 
ward Hilliard  died,  it  had  to  come  out,  he 
left  it  all  square,  could’  nt  stand  the  public- 
ity himself,  but  meant  to  make  amends,  she 
was  dead  long  before;  in  fact  did’nt  live 
long  after  the  boy  was  born  I think.”  “0,is 
that  it,  well  I’m  glad  to  hear  this  story,  it 
makes  things  clearer!  How  many  women’s 
hearts  did  the  old  fellow  break?  There  was 
Helen  Leigh,  now  Lady  Walton,  then  this 
Italian  woman,  and  his  third  conquest  whom 
he  honestly  married  I suppose:  and  his  son 
if  appearances  are  not  deceptive  may  break 
even  more  hearts  than  his  father.  ’ ’ 

“The  boy  is  innocent  enough  not  so  cour- 
ageous as  the  old  Baronet,  there  was  never  a 
better  shot  than  Sir  Edward,  and  the  wom- 
en all  admired  him,  nothing  tame  about  him 
nor  forgiving  either,  the  sturdy  old  lion- 
hearted  Briton,  from  away  back. 

<♦> : 

PREHISTORIC  MAN  IN  AMERICA. 


It  is  a fact  beyond  all  dispute  that  an 
ancient  people,  probably  civilized  to  a high 
degree,  lived  in  America  long  before  it  was 
discovered  by  Columbus,  and  who  do  not 
appear  to  be  the  American  Indians.  This 
fact  one  or  two  modern  writers  seek  to  dis- 
prove, and  in  this  article  I will  give  both 
the  old  and  the  new  theory  concerning  pre- 
historic man  in  America. 

We  have  much  of  an  early  history  which 
antedates  the  Columbian  discovory,  for  in 
late  years  many  men  have  been  engaged  in 
the  collection  of  its  data.  It  is  one  of  the 
grand  discoveries  of  the  scientific  era  of  cul- 
ture that  man  has  inhabited  the  globe  from 
high  antiquity  that  the  primal  man  was  of  rude 
culture,  and  that  his  progress  from  the  low- 
est to  the  highest  is  marked  in  a broad  way, 
by  stages  well  defined.  Human  evolution 
is  as  much  a part  of  of  science  as  botany, 
chemistry,  electricity  or  astronomy. 

Were  these  prehistoric  people  known  to 
the  ancients?  Was  America  also  known  to 
them?  These  questions  may  in  time  be  sat- 
isfactorily answered,  but  at  present  they  are 
matters  of  speculation. 

To  the  early  voyagers  and  explorers  our 
land  must  have  seemed  lonely,  but  sooner 
or  later  traces  of  human  occupants  were 
found  in  this  wilderness.  One  writer  says: 
“Every  one  who  explores  the  mounds  of  the 
Ohio  valley,  or  gazes  on  the  ruins  of  Yuca- 
tan, or  looks  into  the  wondrous  narrative  of 
the  Spanish  conquerors  must  involuntarily 
think:  Who  were  these  men  and  women, 
what  was  their  origin,  what  their  mode  of 
life?  Until  within  a few  years  there  has 
seemed  no  answer.  Facts  have  come  in  fast- 
er and  faster,  and  every  new  fact  has  made 
the  puzzle  seem  more  hopeless,  so  long  as 
no  one  could  offer  the  solution.  These  vari- 
ous prehistoric  races,  so  widely  sundered, 
threw  no  light  upon  each  other;  they  only 
deepened  each  other’s  darkness.  Indians, 
Aztecs,  Mayas,  Mound  Builders  seeuied  to 
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have  no  common  origin,  no  visible  analogy 
of  life  or  habits.  The  most  skillful  student 
was  hardly  in  advance  of  the  least  skillful 
as  to  any  real  comprehension  of  the  facts; 
nor  could  this  possibly  be  otherwise,  so  long 
as  the  clew  to  the  labyrinth  was  not  found. 
It  is  only  thirty  years  since  it  may  be  said 
to  have  been  discovered;  only  some  eight  or 
ten  3rears  since  it  has  been  used.” 

The  antiquities  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America  reveal  religious  symbols,  devices, 
and  ideas  nearly  identical  with  those  found  in 
the  old  world.  Humboldt  traveled  exten- 
sively in  America  and  observed  the  remains 
of  this  prehistoric  race.  He  was  convinced 
that  some  communication  existed  between 
it  and  Europe.  He  thought  this  was  prov- 
ed, not  only  by  their  religious  symbols,  but 
b}r  the  architecture,  the  hieroglyphics,  and 
the  social  customs  made  known  by  the  ruins. 
These  he  was  sure  came  from  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean. 

The  aborigines  of  America  believed  in  a 
good  and  an  evil  powTer,  and  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul.  According  to  their  tra- 
ditions the  Almighty  Being,  who  was  the 
good  spirit,  created  a man  and  a woman 
from  a stone,  but  upon  some  dislike  destroy- 
ed them.  He  then  made  another  couple 
from  a tree,  who  were  the  ancestors  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth;  Another  tradition 
saj^s  in  the  third  generation  there  came  a del- 
uge in  which  not  a soul  was  saved.  In  or- 
der to  repeople  the  earth  it  was  necessary  to 
change  annuals  into  men.  These  or  similar 
traditions  were  found  among  nearly  all  the 
Indian  tribes  in  both  North  and  South 
America,  but  what  originated  them  is  not 
known. 

For  many  years  it  was  thought  that  the 
prehistoric  race  or  races  of  America  came 
from  Asia  across  Behring  strait,  but  this 
theory  is  attended  by  many  difficulties. 
There  are  no  affinities  between  the  Ameri- 
can race  and  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  other 
Asiatic  people  in  language,  customs,  arts  or 
manner  of  living.  The  language  of  the  red 
men  is  very  different  from  all  Asiatic 
tongues.  It  is  a product  purely  and  wholly 
American,  without  any  old  world  affiuities 
or  analogies  whatsoever;  It  is  described  as 
polysynthetic,  often  expressing  a whole  sen- 
tence in  a word  of  seventeen  syllables. 
There  are  seven  hundred  and  sixty  Indian 
languages,  and  this  characteristic  applies  to 
them  all.  Then  their  physical,  and  for  the 
most  part  their  mental  traits  are  all  their 
own.  All  signs,  then,  would  seem  to  favor 
the  theory  that  the  native  Americans  are  as 
indigenous  to  the  country  as  are  its  peculiar 
fauna  and  flora;  or,  at  all  events,  if  they  did 
originally  issue  from  Asia  it  must  have  been 
in  a most  remote  prehistoric  time. 

A second  theory  for  the  origin  of  the  pre- 
historic race  is  found  in  the  traditions  of 
Peru,  which  tell  of  a people  who  came  to 
that  ’country  by  sea,  and  landed  on  the  Pac- 
ific coast.  In  ancient  times  the  Malays 
were  a great  maritime  empire  and  these 
people  might  easily  have  reached  vSouth 
America,  for  dialects  of  the  Malay  language 
are  scattered  across  the  Pacific  ocean  as  far 
as  Easter  island. 

Whoever  these  people  were  they  built 
cities  and  originated  the  oldest  and  finest 
monuments  of  ancient  civilization.  The 
ruins  they  left  show  marvelous  workman- 
ship in  architecture,  paintings,  and  mosaics, 
each  displaying  artistic  designs  in  the  high- 
est style.  Some  of  the  carving  in  Peru, 
Mexico,  and  Central  America  is  excellent. 
Not  only  are  ordinary  objects  represented, 
but  the  human  figure  is  sculptured  in  an  ex- 


pressive and  vigorous  style,  though  not  al- 
ways with  much  beauty.  The  incense  burn- 
ers found  in  Mexico  have  good  heads  and 
faces  carved  upon  them. 

Recently  a gentlemen  who  has  spent  sev-. 
eral  years  in  Honduras,  Central  America, 
told  me  he  had  seen  a hand  and  foot  lately 
taken  from  some  prehistoric  ruins  that  were 
perfect  representations.  He  is  a surgeon 
and  has  made  the  human  figure  a special 
study,  ana  his  opinion  on  such  subjects  is 
valuable.  He  also  said  that  on  top  of  a cer- 
tain mountain,  quite  difficult  to  reach,  is  a 
large  subterranean  chamber  which  contains 
many  specimens  of  this  ancient  carving. 
Among  other  things  is  a beautiful  hammock 
carved  in  white  marble,  which  shows  accur- 
ately all  the  fine  meshes  and  folds.  Sitting 
in  the  hammock  is  a figure  representing  the 
Child  Christ.  This  is  cut  in  black  marble, 
making  a strong  contrast  to  the  white  mar- 
ble of  the  hammock.  A lady  asxed  him 
what  was  the  reason  of  this,  and  he  replied: 
“The  people  wrere  black,  so  they  likened 
Christ  after  themselves,  not  knowing  there 
were  other  people  of  another  color.”  The 
natives  permit  many  statues  and  other  beau- 
tiful objects  to  be  taken  away,  but  the  ham- 
mock is  considered  sacred  and  they  will  not 
allow  it  to  be  disturbed. 

Diodorus,  a Greek  living  at  the  time  of 
Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar,  wrote  an  im- 
portant passage  concerning  America  in  his 
history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  down 
to  the  Roman  empire  under  Julius  Caesar. 
He  traveled  extensively,  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  gathering  material  for  his  writ- 
ings. His  account  is  not  mythical,  and 
seems  to  be  given  as  a historical  fact  rather 
than  as  a tradition.  He  says:  “Over 

against  Africa  lies  a very  great  island  in  the 
vast  ocean,  many  days’  sail  from  Eibya, 
westward.  The  soil  is  very  fruitful.  It  is 
diversified  with  mountains  and  pleasant 
vales,  and  the  towns  are  adorned  with  state- 
ly buildings.  ’ ’ After  describing  the  gardens, 
orchards,  and  fountains  he  tells  how  this 
pleasant  country  wTas  discovered.  The 
Phoenicians  built  ships  and  sailed  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Africa.  A Phoenician  ship 
voyaging  down  the  coast  was  ‘ ‘on  a sudden,  ’ ’ 
to  use  his  language,  driven  by  a furious 
storm  far  into  the  main  ocean,  and  after  they 
had  lain  under  this  tempest  many  days  they 
at  length  arrived  at  this  island.  The  land 
reached  by  these  Phoenicians  is  likely  to 
have  been  some  part  of  Central  America  or 
Yucatan,  where  at  that  time  stood  the  great 
cities  now  in  ruins.  There  is  a similar  state- 
ment in  a work  attributed  to  Aristotle  in 
which  the  discovery  is  ascribed  to  the  Cartha- 
genians. 

Theopompus  a1  so  speaks  of  the  existence 
of  a continent  bey  >nd  the  Atlantic  which  was 
larger  than  Asia,  Europe,  and  Eibya  togeth- 
er. A race  of  men  called  Meropes  dwelt 
there  and  had  extensive  cities. 

Again,  it  is  a historical  fact  that  the  Nor- 
semen sailing  from  Iceland  not  onty  discov- 
ered America,  in  the  tenth  century,  but  also 
established  colonies  on  the  coast  of  New 
England,  and  thaf  they  preserved  commun- 
ication with  these  colonies  for  two  centuries. 
However,  the  Irish  preceded  the  Norsemen 
both  in  Iceland  and  America.  There  are 
many  legends  and  traditions  concerning  the 
passage  of  the  Irish  into  America,  and  their 
habitual  communication  with  it  many  cen- 
turies before  the  time  of  Columbus.  Ireland, 
itself,  was  colorized  by  the  Phoenicians,  or 
by  people  of  that  race.  An  Irish  saint, 
named  Vigile  who  lived  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, was  accused  of  certain  things  and  went 


to  Rome  to  justify  himself  before  Pope 
Zachary.  Among  other  things  he  proved 
to  the  pope  that  the  Irish  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  communicate  with  a transatlantic 
world.  This  fact  is  preserved  in  the  records 
of  the  Vatican. 

[To  be  continued .] 
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OUR  MOTHER’S  GRAVE. 


In  a strange  land  unknown,  unmarked, 

No  flowers  placed  by  friendly  hand, 

No  marble  shaft  points  to  the  spot, 

Nothing  attention  to  command, 

Towards  one  who  sleeps  in  grave  so  low, 

In  undisturbed  and  silent  rest, 

While  summer’s  bloom  and  winter’s  snow, 
Reclothe  the  earth  above  her  breast. 

The  soft  and  silvery  moonbeams  sleep. 

Upon  her  distant  hallow’d  grave, 

And  silent  dews  of  evening  steep, 

The  drooping  boughs  that  o’er  it  wave. 
Time  with  its  seasons  round  have  sped, 

With  sun  and  shade  for  many  years, 

Since  last  the  earth  above  her  head, 

Was  moistened  by  her  orphan’s  tears. 

The  tears,  the  pain,  the  earthly  night, 

Of  separation,  have  been  keen, 

The  grave  long  holding  from  onr  sight, 

A path  beyond  our  human  ken. 

But  now  above  her  mold’ring  clay, 

Hope  points  to  us  with  holy  light, 
Revealing  joys  of  endless  day, 

Home  of  the  ransomed  Spirits  flight. 

L.  M.  Hewlings. 

Atchison,  Kan. 


THE  WORLD  OF  THE  HEART. 


“What  is  the  world  to  thy  heart,  O,  boy 
With  the  glowing,  earnest  eyes?” 

“ ’Tis  a broad  fair  field  my  strength  to  prove 
Where  fame  shall  oe  my  prize, 

Where  I shall  battle  unstained  with  wrong; 

Shall  strengthen  the  cause  that’s  pure, 

’Till  my  deeds  shall  live  in  the  poet’s  song 
While  men  and  books  endure.” 

And  then  I asked  of  the  aged  man: 

“O  what  is  this  world  to  thee?” 

He  said:  ‘‘My  world  is  not  very  large, 

The  past  has  faded  from  me; 

But  my  heart  leans  out  to  where,  far  away 
My  sons  and  my  daughters  be, 

With  their  flocks  and  herds  on  the  mountain 
sides, 

Their  homes  in  the  vale  below, 

My  heart  would  rest  in  their  happy  midst — 

It  is  there  that  I long  to  go. 

I walk  alone  in  the  city’s  streets, 

O,  what  is  the  world  to  me! 

When  silence  reigns  in  the  empty  home — 

My  own,  are  the  world  to  me.” 

And  then  I asked  of  a mother  pale: 

“How  wide  is  the  world  to  thee?” 


She  said:  “One  child  lies  buried  where 
The  oaks  of  Old  England  grow,  * • 

And  an  ancient  castle  threw  its  spell 
Where  oft  we  have  walked  below; 

And  one  lies  rocked  by  ocean  waves, 

Far  down  in  its  waters  deep, 

And  one  sleeps  where,  by  desert  road 
No  stone  doth  a record  keep; 

Aud  I am  here,  and  those  three  graves 
That  lie  in  the  land  and  sea, 

Have  measured  by  their  dear  links,  the  length 
Of  my  heart’s  sad  world,  to  me.” 

And  then  I asked  of  a lady  bright 
With  youth  and  with  heart  full  free; 

“O,  tell  me  what  thy  world  is  like 
And  what  it  doth  hold  for  thee?” 

“O,  my  world  is  very  wide  and  fair, 

For  my  Captain  lover  goes 
With  his  three  good  ships,  where’er  be  choose 
And  all  the  world  he  knows; 

And  I am  with  him  in  heart  and  song 
Wherever  he  guides  his  sails, 

’Mid  the  balmy  isles  of  the  Orient 
Or  the  far  North’s  chilling  gales- 
And  the  world  of  my  heart  is  where  he  is, 

It  is  bright  where  the  spices  blow; 

And  oh!  ’tis  brave  where  he  guides  his  ship? 
Through  the  seas  of  ice  and  snow.” 

And  then  I asked  one  happier  still: 

‘‘How  large  is  thy  world  to  thee?” 

“Not  very  large,  but  it  holds  enough 
That  others  might  smile  for  me; 

It  holds  not  wealth  or  honors  high 
But  no  happier  hearts  can  beat, 

We  are  king  and  queen  in  our  own  cot 
With  our  babe  so  fair  and  sweet; 

’Tis  a fair,  bright  world  all  peace  and  joy, 

With  its  blessings  for  us  three, 

And  the  future  holds  no  thought  of  fear 
In  my  heart’s  world  for  me.” 

And  last  I asked  of  the  sorrowing: 

“Like  what  is  the  world  to  thee?” 

For  thine  arms  are  empty,  thine  eyes  are  sad, 
Come  share  thy  sorrow  with  me.” 

She  said:  .“As  the  heart,  so  is  the  world, 

In  youth,  or  when  it  is  old. 

God,  who  gave  the  whole  earth,  gave  to  each 
A world  of  its  own  to  mold. 

Where  the  toiler  heeded  the  still,  small  voice, 
For  him  the  path  was  clear; 

Where  the  pilgrim  heeded  his  own  heart’s  calls 
It  hath  led  where  the  way  was  drear. 

And  ever  ascending  to  the  skies 
The  cry  of  the  creature  pleads; 

“Look  Thou  and  help  us,  behold  our  work 
Our  weakness  and  all  our  needs!” 

And  he  sees  the  spirit  amid  the  wreck 
Of  human  idols  brought  unto  dust, 

Ashes  of  roses’  where  the  heart 
Had  in  the  mortal  placed  its  trust. 

For  my  empty  arms,  my  heart  is  full, 

Mine  eyes  through  sadness  see 
One,  only,  who  can  my  sorrows  bear 
And  walks  unseen  with  me. 

Some  see  but  joy  and  know  but  half, 

Like  flowers  that  bloom  and  die; 

But  souls  that  are  made  for  usefulness 
Must  stand  where  the  storms  go  by. 

To  gain  and  yield,  to  endure,  not  mourn, 

No  idol  twixt  God  and  thee — 

To  hope  and  wait  for  bliss,  where?  Beyond! 
This,  friend,  is  the  world  to  me. 

Augusta  Joyce  Crocheron. 


A NOTABLE  ANNIVERSARY. 


Spain  and  America  have  been  exchang- 
ing civilities  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  Columbus  setting  sail  from  Palos  on 
his  voyage  of  discovery  four  hundred  years 
ago  on  the  third  of  August; 

A message  was  sent  signed  by  Prieto, 
Alcalde  of  Palos  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stating  that  the  United  States 
flag  had  been  hoisted  in  front  of  the  convent 
of  La  Rabida  along  with  the  banners  of  all 
American  States.  Batteries  and  ships  are 
saluting  amid  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 
The  message  closes  with,  “God  bless  Amer- 
ica.” 

The  President  of  the  United  States  cor- 
dially acknowledges  the  message  of  greet- 
ing through  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  day  was  celebrated  in  Spain  with  ap- 
propriate festivities,  historical  procession, 
illustrating  four  great  events,  The  Con- 
quest of  Granada,  The  Departure  of  Colum- 
bus, with  the  three  vessels  “Nina”  “Pinto” 
and  “Santo  Maria,”  these  were  reproduced 
as  they  were  400  years  ago  and  were  drawn 
on  cars.  The  others  were  “The  Court  of 
King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella  and 
The  Reception  of  Columbus  on  his  return 
fron  his  first  voyage.” 

Another  celebration  will  take  place  in 
Madrid  on  September  12,  when  the  great 
exposition  will  be  opened. 

All  these  affairs  will  be  of  an  educational 
nature  to  the  world  at  large  and  help  to  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  the  people  every- 
where important  dates  and  oeeurances,  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  this 
country  and  point  out  a lesson  of  the  Provi- 
dences of  Our  Father  in  raising  up  men  in 
all  ages  of  the  world  to  accomplish  certain 
things,  which  are  preparatory  to  ushering 
in  other  momentous  changes  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  humanity. 

The  women  of  America  cannot  be  too 
mindful  of  what  they  owe  to  that  noble 
Queen,  who  so  generously  aided  in  the  en- 
terprise which  has  given  to  us,  who  live  to- 
day and  to  our  fore-fathers  and  fore-mothers, 
“this  choice  land  above  all  other  lands.” 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  women  of 
America  ought  to  do  something  magnificently 
permanent  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
this  . singularly  estimable  and  heroic  Queen. 
Her  life  is  full  of  interest  and  teaches 
through  all  the  most  admirable  lessons  of 
high  moral  courage,  indomitable  purpose 
in  the  right  direction  on  the  side  of  principle, 
and  if  she  committed  some  errors,  they 
were  but  the  fault  of  the  times  in  which  she 
lived,  and  should  not  be  remembered  to- 
day; but  there  is  much  in  her  history  that  is 
superior  and  excellent. 

Pierre  Martyr  wrote  on  the  day  of  her 
death  “The  world  has  lost  its  noblest 
ornament;  a loss  to  be  deplored  not  only 
by  Spain,  which  she  has  so  long  urged  on- 
ward in  the  career  of  glory  but  by  every 
nation  in  Christendom;  for  she  was  the 
mirror  of  every  virtue,  the  shield  of  the 
innocent,  and  an  avenging  sword  to  the 
wicked.  I know  none  of  her  sex  in  ancient 
or  modern  times  who  is  at  all  worthy  to  be 
named  with  this  incomparable  woman.” 
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WOMAN'S  EXPONENT. 


But  for  Isabella’s  personality  in  the  ad- 
venturous enterprise  of  Columbus  he  could 
never  have  set  sail  from  Spain;  her  eloquence 
was  soul-stirring.  The  words  are  pregnant 
with  the  spirit  of  a queenly  soul.  “I  will 
assume  the  undertaking,  for  my  own  crown 
of  Castile,  and  am  ready  to  pawn  my 
jewels  to  defray  the  expense  of  it,  if  the 
funds  in  the  treasury  shall  be  found  in- 
adequate.” A woman’s  courage  inspired 
Columbus  to  do  and  dare,  all  honor  to 
Isabella  for  her  inspiration  and  zeal  in  the 
enterprise,  and  wherever  the  name  of 
Columbus  is  inscribed,  there  too  shall  ap- 
pear that  of  the  royal,  queenly  woman, 
Isabella  of  Castile. 

-4«>- 

IN  RURAL  ENGLAND. 


XIX. 

The  winter  in  London  was  superbly  gay 
beyond  anything  Clair  or  Lady  Anna  could 
have  imagined;  Lady  Walton  entered  into 
the  enjoyment  with  a zest  scarcely  consistent 
after  the  protests  she  had  made  against 
fashionable  society,  and  her  desire  to  do 
something  more  useful,  but  she  really 
wished  to  initiate  these  young  people  into 
the  way  and  manner  of  the  fashionable 
world  or  as  she  herself  expressed  ‘ ‘the  great 
world,  ’ ’ and  all  the  ardor  and  vivacity  of 
her  youth  seemed  to  have  returned  as  she 
went  from  one  place  of  amusement  to 
another,  attended  balls  and  parties  and 
made  calls  upon  the  great  people. 

Clair  was  the  favorite  wherever  the  two 
young  men  went,  his  foreign  air  and  ac- 
cent, his  musical  talent,  and  the  mystery 
that  hung  round  him,  which  was  a sort  of 
charm  to  the  adoring  mamma’s  and  their 
marriageable  daughters, made  him  the  centre 
of  attraction,  or  perhaps  it  was  only  the  dif- 
ference from  other  young  men  of  distinc- 
tion, the  originality  he  possessed  that  was 
the  real  cause.  Lady  Anna  sometimes 
felt  she  was  more  admired  as  Clair’s  sister, 
than  for  her  individual  self.  Yet  Anna 
was  almost  as  much  unlike  other  young 
ladies  as  her  brother  was  the  generality  of 
young  men. 

Miss  Conway  often  thought  what  a 
beautiful  character  her  aunt  Hilliard  must 
have  been,  to  have  such  a lovely  daughter 
considering  all  the  environments  of  her 
cousin’s  girlhood, and  knowing  what  a cold, 
proud,  haughty,  arrogant  man  her  uncle 
Edward  had  been.  He  had  his  good  points 
she  knew  upon  reflection  and  sometimes 
she  fancied  he  might  have  been  different  if 
Anna’s  mother  had  lived  to  modify  him. 
Her  principal  fears  for  her  cousin  were  in 
Lady  Walton’s  influence  and  yet  she  knew 
that  for  Maitland’s  sake  she  would  not  wish 
her  to  follow  her  lead  exactly.  Miss  Con- 
way scarcely  ever  attended  Lady  Anna  to 
any  of  the  public  balls,  or  receptions  as 
she  always  seemed  de  trop — for  Lady  Wal- 
ton was  very  fond  of  playing  the  chaperone 
to  a lovely  girl  like  Anna,  and  especially  to 
introduce  her  as  the  betrothed  of  her  son. 

The  winter  passed  quickly  even  to  Miss 
Conway  for  there  were  many  things  she 
thoroughly  enjoyed  and  she  felt  that  her 
stock  of  information  was  very  greatly  en- 
larged. ’*  One  can  be  always  learning  in 
London,  there  is  so  much  to  see  and  to  en- 
gage one’s  attention,  and  Jane  Conway  was 
one  to  make  the  best  use  of  all  that  she 
saw  or  heard,  and  she  inwardly  congratu- 
lated herself  that  she  would  be  much  more 
companionable  as  a wife,  for  having  had 
this  opportunity.  Although  Miss  Conway 
had  taken  this  London  season  quietly  she 
had  really  made  more  out  of  it  than  the 


others.  Lady  Anna  had  posed  as  a beauty 
unconsciously  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  a fact 
nevertheless  that  it  was  her  greatest  at- 
traction a sort  of  symmetrical  beauty  of  face, 
and  figure.  Clair  was  a favorite  because  he 
could  amuse  and  entertain  company, he  pos- 
sessed to  a great  degree  the  faculty  of  mak- 
ing others  enjoy  themselves  without  an 
apparent  effort,  but  Jane  with  her  conscious- 
ness of  right  and  exalted  ideas  of  personality, 
and  of  cause  and  effect, looked  on  and  learn- 
ed fr^m*  observation  much  that  passed  un- 
noticed by  her  companions.  Life  was  real 
and  earnest  to  her,  and  not  the  dream  of  a 
summer  day  or  the  pastime  of  an  idle  hour. 
She  had  sought  to  impress  Anna  with  her 
views  until  she  came  to  London,  and  even 
there  gave  her  occasional  glimpses  of  how 
things  appeared  to  her,  but  Anna  seemed 
not  to  comprehend  life’s  great  mysteries  no 
more  than  a child.  Alas!  for  such  women, 
they  often  get  the  severest  positive  lessons 
that  enter  like  iron  into  the  very  soul,  and 
wound  so  deep  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
wound  to  heal  however  soothing  the 
remedies  applied. 

Lady  Anna’s  beauty  attracted  almost 
universal  attention,  and  was  often  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  at  fetes  and  receptions. 
At  a brilliant  party  given  by  one  of  the  elite 
of  London,  one  evening  when  the  season 
was  at  its  height,  an  elderly  lady  seated 
near  Miss  Conway  (who  had  gone  by  the 
urgent  persuasion  of  both  Anna  and  Clair) 
remarked  to  a gentleman  on  the  opposite  side 
from  Miss  Conway,  ‘‘Do  you  know  Lady 
Anna  Hilliard,  I mean  the  one  in  the  soft 
gr£en  costume  dancing  with  Lord  Simsbury 
just  there?  The  gentleman  addressed  re- 
plied indifferntly  that  he  had  not  that 
pleasure  and  asked  why  she  was  so  inter- 
ested in  watching  her.  ‘‘She  reminds  me 
of  an  intimate  friend  of  my  girlhood,  she 
cannot  be  a relative  I think  for  I have 
made  some  inquiries  about  her,  and  yet  she 
has  the  very  same  eyes  and  her  face  is  al- 
together so  like.  ’ ’ ’ 

‘‘And  what  became  of  your  friend,  how 
did  you  lose  sight  of  her?” 

‘‘She  married  suddenly  I heard;some  one 
she  had  only  known  a short  time,  fell 
desperately  in  love,  and  died  soon  after.  I 
was  abroad  at  the  time  and  never  heard  the 
particulars,  but  by  the  bye  I remember  her 
aunt  with  whom  she  lived  had  a son,  who 
was  quite  distinguished  in  literary  circles, 
he  loved  his  cousin  and  was  opposed  to  her 
marriage,  you  would  know  him  I am  sure, 
it  would  be  in  yonr  time,  let  me  see  his 
name  was  Harrison,  Robert  I think,  I 
wonder  what  became  of  him?” 

‘‘Do  you  mean  the  Harrison  who  was  a 
member  of  Parliament  for  several  years?” 
Well  I don’t  remember  about  that,  but  he 
was  very  opinionated  I think,  he  had 
an  opinion  that  the  man  this  cousin  was 
going  to  marry  was  a downright  villian, 
and  would breax  her  heart.  ’ ’ ‘ ‘The  gentle- 

man I allude  to  is  in  London  now  and  by 
Jove  this  romantic  story  of  your  friend  has 
interested  me  so  much  I’ll  call  on  him  to- 
morrow, and  see  if  there  can  be  any  con- 
nection between  this  young  lady  and  the 
one  you  fancy  she  resembles  so  strikingly.” 
‘‘Depend  upon  it  there  is,  I can  see  it  in 
every  movement.  See  she  comes  this 
way,  ’ ’ and  as  the  lady  spoke  Anna  came 
towards  her  eonsin  who  was  so  rapt  in  the 
conversation  that  she  was  like  one  amazed. 
She  would  not  then  repeat  what  she  had 
overheard  but  moved  away  and  said  aside  to 
Anna,  “Do  you  know  the  lady  who  sat 
next  me  or  the  gentlemen  with  her?” 


It  is  Mrs.  Devenish  and  the  gentlemen  is 
Mr.  Everhard  I have  not  been  introduced 
but  I have  been  told  the  lady  is  a most 
amiable  and  attractive  woman,  and  “blush- 
ing deeply”  that  she  greatly  admires  me 
because  of  my  resemblance  to  one  of  her 
friends.  ’ ’ 

“O,  then  you  know  what  I have  just 
heard  accidentally  from  her  own  lips.  ’ ’ 

“To  you,  did  she  speak  to  you?”  “No 
child  to  the  gentleman,  who  sat  by  her,  his 
name  I think  you  said  is  Everhard,  he  is 
going  to  trace  the  matter  up  through  one 
of  his  friends.  ’ ’ 

“Then  I shall  know  who  I really  do  look 
like,  for  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  tell 
me.” 

“Your  father  once  said  to  me  you  were 
very  like  your  mother  in  temperament  but 
did  not  refer  to  features,  I imagine  this  lady 
must  have  your  mother  in  mind,  it  came  to 
me  as  if  by  intuition,  if  I should  prove  to 
be  right  in  my  idea,  it  will  be  a sort  of 
demonstration  to  me  of  the  fact  that  I am 
somewhat  inspirational  in  my  nature — and 
I scarcely  know  whether  that  is  a blessing 
or  the  opposite,  you  know  there  are  people 
who  know  things  before  they  happen;  it  is 
either  sensitiveness  or  susceptibility  or  some- 
thing of  the  prophetic  perhaps,  and. in  our 
day  there  are  no  prophets  or  prophetesses, 
we  only  read  of  them.  ” 

“My  dear  cousin,”  replied  Anna,  “this 
is  all  Greek  to  me,  I do  not  comprehend 
your  meaning,  though  I draw  this  inference 
from  it,  that  if  it  should  have  been  my 
mother  whom  I so  much  resemble  that  Mrs. 
Devenish  cannot  keep  her  eyes  off  me,  you 
would  begin  to  believe,  you  had  the  spirit 
of  the  prophets — or  Aas  descended  from  one 
of  them . ’ ’ 

“Joking  aside  Anna,  you  ought  to  be 
very  glad  if  Mrs.  Devenish  can  tell  you 
about  your  own  mother  for  I think  you  once 
said  to  me;  you  never  heard  of  any  relatives 
on  that  side  at  all.” 

“I  suppose  then  we  may  expect  a call 
from  Mr.  Everhard  if  he  finds  out  any- 
thing worth  hearing.” 

“Possibly  though  I do  not  know  that  it 
would  follow.”  Here  the  ladies  were  in- 
terrupted by  Maitland  who  came  to  ask  for 
a dance,  and  Anna  inquired  whether  he 
knew  Mrs.  Devenish  and  would  he  intro- 
duce her  cousin  and  herself. 

“O,  mamma  knows  her  very  well  and 
will  be  pleased  to  do  the  honor,  but  I 
must  not  lose  the  chance  of  dancing  in 
this  set,  and  the  floor  is  fast  filling,  ’ ’ so 
taking  his  arm,  the  two  were  soon  gone, 
and  Miss  Conway  wandered  into  the  library, 
as  she  felt  no  inclination  to  dance;  she  was 
looking  backward  to  her  childhood,  and 
trying  to  recall  what  her  mother  had  told 
her  of  her  uncle  and  his  affairs.  She  only 
remembered  her  saying  he  was  very  rich  and 
could  not  forgive  her  for  marrying  a poor 
man,  and  she  had  a faint  recollection  of  his 
neglect  of  home  and  duty.  These  reflections 
together  with  the  feeling  she  had  of  the 
mysteriousness  of  presentiments,  and  what 
some  might  term  superstitions, absorbed  her 
so  completely  that  she  failed  to  notice  what 
other  occupants  were  in  the  room  until  at- 
tracted by  the  conversation,  hearing  a 
familar  name  spoken.  She  turned  to  look 
and  saw  Mrs.  Devenish  talking  to  a lady 
elegantly  attired,  and  she  distinctly  heard 
her  say,  ‘ ‘you  will  remember  the  Italian  sing- 
er whom  we  heard  years  ago  and  whose  eyes 
as  well  as  her  voice  made  so  many  men  fall 
dead  in  love  with  her,  and  all  the  ladies 
jealous,  O,  I recollect  so  well  my  own 
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father  raving  about  her  wonderful  black 
eyes,  she  was  the  mother  of  young  Hilliard, 
there  was  a marriage  it  seems  though  no 
one  in  England  knew  of  it,  she  lived  abroad, 
but  died  very  shortly;  and  the  gossips  say, 
he  was  very  glad,  for  he  would  not  acknowl- 
edge her  in  any  way,  though  he  had  really 
been  over  head  and  ears  in  love  before  the 
ceremony  took  place.” 

“Really  Mrs.  Devenish  I do  not  even 
remember  the  great  singer,  I suppose  it  was 
very  long  ago,  and  one  can’t  always  recall 
the  great  people  one  has  seen,  even  if  they 
were  celebrated  singers;  but  why  are  you  so 
interested  in  the  young  man  and  what  do 
you  care  about  his  mother.  ’ ’ 

“It  is  not  so  much  the  young  man  himself 
though  he  is  very  fine  every  way,  charming 
in  fact,  but  the  family,  there’s  a mystery 
about  them  even  to  to  the  relative  who  ap- 
pears in  society  as  the  chaperone.  She  is 
not  just  like  other  people,  so  sedate  and  old- 
fashioned,  she  watches  over  these  young 
people  like,  a mother,  indeed  if  ail  mothers 
were  as  cautious,  there  would  be  fewer 
matrimonial  mistakes  I fancy.” 

“I  don’t  think  it  matters  much  who  c'r 
what  these  people  are,  they  have  their  own 
part  to  play  in  life,  and  will  probably  not 
come  in  contact  with  us  in  any  way,  it  can 
make  no  difference  to  us,  one  would  think 
you  were  looking  out  for  a husband  or  wife 
for  a son  or  daughter,  and  going  into  the 
merits  of  ancestry  the  way  you  talk  of  these 
Hilliards.” 

“O,  no!  not  that  and  indeed  it  seems  they 
are  all  spoken  for  unless  it  be  the  young 
man,  and  I’m  not  sure  of  him,  in  point  of 
fact  there’s  a question  whether  he  can  suc- 
ceed to  the  title.” 

Jane-  wished  she  were  out  of  the  room, 
she  felt  as  if  she  were  listening  to  a private 
conversation,  and  yet  it  was  unavoidable; 
soon  after  the  ladies  left  the  library  to- 
gether and  she  was  glad  to  make  her  escape; 
she  had  never  heard  before  that  there  was 
dcubt  about  Clair’s  heirship,  and  as  for  his 
mother  she  had  pretty  well  guessed,  that  it 
was  a case  of  fascination  and  infatuation 
and  not  of  a lasting  character.  She  de- 
cided not  to  repeat  even  to  Anna  what  she 
had  unwillingly  over  heard,  as  it  would 
very  likely’  only  excite  her  curiosity-  with- 
out being  of  any  benefit;  she  seemed  des- 
tined to  obtain  all  the  family  secrets. 

A day  or  two  after  the  ball  referred  to, 
and  when  Jane  and  her  cousin  were  quiet- 
ly talking  in  their  morning  room,  the  ser- 
vant announced  visitors:  “Mr.  Everhard 
and  a friend  of  his  from  abroad.”  The 
girls  looked  at  each  other  in  silence,  but 
only  for  a second  or  two,  then  with  her 
usual  firmness  Miss  Conways  gave  her 
directions  to  the  man  in  waiting.  Ere  long 
the  young  ladies  descended  to  the  drawing- 
room and  the  formalities  of  an  introduction 
were  waived  by  the  gentlemen  saying,  they 
came  on  business,  and  proceeded  forthwith 
to  inquire  whether  Rady  Anna  Hilliard 
would  like  to  hear  something  concerning 
the  family  of  her  mother.  “I  see  said  the 
gentleman  who  accompanied  Mr.  Everhard 
that  you  are  the  living  image  of  my  cousin, 
Clarice  Courtenay,  and  as  she  was  the  most 
lovable  of  women  pardon  me  if  I seem  to 
speak  familiarly  to  you;  as  it  is  now  about 
twenty  years  since  I met  her  last,  and  hav- 
ing been  much  in  foreign  parts  I had  no 
idea  until  my  friend  here  informed  me  of 
your  living  in  Rondon,  that  my  cousin  had 
left  any  offspring.  I was  so  thoroughly 
astonished  by  the  intelligence,  that  I re- 
paired at  once  to  Sir  Edward  Hilliard’s 


lawyers,  and  ascertained  the  truth,  and 
made  bold  to  call;  it  is  an  unwarrantable 
intrusion,  but  pardon  the  eagerness  on  my 
! part,  and  remember,  rising  to  go,  that  here- 
after you  have  a friend  and  protector  in 
your  mother’s  cousin,  Rob.  Harrison.” 


HIDDEN  1'EARLS. 


There  are  gems  in  the  deep  heaving  water, 
Whose  exquisite  beauty’s  unknown, 

Where  the  turbulent  waves  never  falter, 

In  the  melodies  found  in  their  tone. 

In  the  broad  tow’ring  peaks  of  the  mountain, 
Down  valleys  ’neath  canopies  blue, 

Where  the  musical  spray  of  the  fountain, 

Is  kissed  by  each  shower  of  dew. 

E’en  the  rude  chiseled  ledges,  where  creepeth 
The  daintiest  fern  leaf  and  vine, 

Are  teeming  with  treasures  that  sleepeth, 
Awaiting  but  patience  and  time. 

There  are  still  sparkling  gems  without  measure, 
In  hidden  recesses  of  earth; 

To  the  heart  they  are  fast  fleeing  pleasures, 
That  vanish  e’er  known  is  their  worth. 

Yet,  treasures  there  are,  far  dearer  than  these, 
That  wealth  of  the  world  cannot  buy, 

Whose  lustre  outshines,  with  greatest  of  ease, 
All  the  riches  for  which  we  may  sigh. 

Truth,  M >desty,  Virtue,  bright  jew’ls  so  rare, 
You’re  to  me  far  more  precious  than  gold: 

Through  the  windows  of  souls,  saintly  and  fair, 
Beams  your  purity,  ever  extolled. 

Truth  thou  art  a jewel,  proven  and  tried, 

And  thy  light  sparkles  brighter  each  day; 

Many  are  seeking  thee,  both  far  and  wide, 

And  old  Time  will  but  smooth  out  thy  way. 

Sweet  Modesty,  thou  gem  of  true  goodness, 
Greatly  valued,  because  rarely  tound; 

Widely  scatter  the  seeds  of  thy  meekness, 

And  lowliness,  far  o'er  the  land  around. 

Oh  Virtue,  of  all  things  that  are  lovely, 

True  gift  that  from  heaven  is  given; 

’Tis  a diadem  sacred  and  holy, 

On  the  brow  where  its  purity’s  riv’n. 

Truth,  Modesty,  Virtue,  I adore  you! 

Purest  pearls  of ‘‘first  water”  to  me; 

Spread  your  light  ever  round  us  as  dew, 
Brightest  type  of  the  virtue  we  see. 

Hyacinth. 

Alpine,  July  22,  1892. 


DREAMS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 


DEDICATED  TO  MY  SISTER. 


My  home  was  not  in  grandeur  built, 

Nor,  was  it  a charming  New  England  farm. 
It  was  a home  in  happiness  complete, 

A home  possessing  every  charm. 

The  dearest  memories  of  childhood, 

That  linger  about  my  heart, 

Bring  to  mind,  many  dear  friends, 

From  whom  I have  had  to  part. 

Though  the  scenes  of  my  life  change, 

And  I wander  over  hill  and  stream, 

Yet,  will  I find  a quiet,  happy  hour. 

Of  home  and  mother  to  dream. 

Peacefully,  am  I sitting  to  night, 

Around  my  own  quiet  hearth, 

Living  over  again,  my  childish  life, 

With  all  its  joy  and  mirth. 


I am  dreaming,  fondly  dreaming 
Of  the  home,  the  dear,  old  home 
Of  my  childhood,  where  through 

Orchard  and  meadow,  I used  to  roam. 

Once  more  in  twilight,  then  moonlight, 

With  brother  and  sister  so  dear, 

We  go  out  in  the  deep  shadowy  lawn, 

To  play  games,  to  us  rich  and  rare. 

I wander  through  orchard  and  meadow, 
Sometimes  bending  to  gather  a flower 
Not  more  beautiful  than  fragrant, 

Or  sit  beneath  the  dear,  old  bower. 

Once  again,  I travel  the  well-worn  path, 

That  led  to  the  old  Gum  Tree  Spring 
Where  I sat  so  oft’,  in  days  of  yore, 

To  laugh,  talk  or  to  sing. 

How  I loved  the  dear,  old  house  dog, 

That  protected  me  from  all  strangers, 
Accompanied  me  in  rambles, 

And  so  kindly  shared  all  my  dangers. 

Hush!  breathe  not  one  loud  word,  to 
Break  the  repose  of  my  pet  cat. 

Perchance,  he  too,  is  dreaming  sweet  dreams, 
As  he  sleeps  on  the  hearth  mat. 

Spirit  of  dreams  leave  me  not  here, 

But  gently  open  my  mother’s  door. 

Let  me  see  the  fire  picture  the 
Paneled  walls,  as  in  days  of  yore. 

As  I dream,  I see  visions,  as  it  were, 

Visions  of  love,  bright  and  fair. 

I see  those  I loved  best  on  earth, 

To  night,  where  are  they?  Oh  where. 

Ah!  I see  my  father  and  mbther  at 
The  close  of  day,  sitting  side  by  side. 

She  with  face  so  gentle,  so  beautiful, 

He  loving,  as  if  she  was  but  his  bride, 

Father  listening  to  childish  prattle, 

Mother  with  wee  young  babe  at  breat. 

Each  speaking  of  the  dear  little  ones 
The  two  loving  hearts  have  laid  to  rest. 

Just  the  same  is  my  father’s  Library, 

Nor  changed  is  my  mother’s  chair. 

Tread  gently,  through  that  dear,  old  room 
For  the  sweetest  of  my  memories  are  there. 
Lift  not  the  mystic  veil  of  the  future, 

But  let  my  dreams  forever  last 
For  me  there  is  joy  and  gladness, 

In  thus,  dreaming  of  the  past. 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Dickinson. 
Salt  Lake,  July  27,  1892. 

-*♦* 

MISCERRANEOUS. 

Raws  ought  to  be  fashioned  unto  the 
manners  and  conditions  of  the  people  whom 
they  are  meant  to  benefit,  and  not  imposed 
upon  them  according  to  the  simple  rule  of 
right. — Herbert  Spencer. 

Whoever  regards  the  early  history  of 
Christianity  will  perceive  how  necessary  to 
its  triumph  was  that  fierce  spirit  of  zeal 
which,  fearing  no  danger,  accepting  no 
compromise,  inspired  its  champions  and 
sustained  its  martyrs. — Bulwer. 

Strictly,  no  two  persons  can  see  the  same 
thing  iii  the  same  way,  for  it  can  never 
happen  that  two  persons  have  precisely  the 
same  groups  of  ideas  relating  to  any  subject. 
These  depend  on  our  past  experience,  on 
our  education,  on  the  belief  of  our  times,  on 
our  various  sects  or  parties,  on  our  pet 
theories,  our  interests,  and  our  desires. 
Did  we  but  bear  this  in  mind  how  many 
quarrels  and  disputes  might  be  saved. 
How  modest  we  should  be  in  condemning, 
how  gentle  in  reproving,  how  careful  in 
counseling. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  UTAH. 

A history  of  this  Territory  has  been  contem- 
plated for  years,  and  at  last  the  time  arrived  when 
it  was  really  undertaken  in  earnest  and  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  prevailing  feeling  everywhere  seemed 
to  be  that  the  right  time  had  come  and  that  the 
right  man  had  been  selected  to  do  the  work. 
Historians  who  anticipate  doing  their  work  satis- 
factorily, must  necessarily  devote  both  time  and 
labor,  and  a great  deal  of  each  to  the  arduous 
task. 

This  one  and  that  one  Comes  forward  with  facts 
and  assertions,  and  anecdotes,  and  seemingly  ex- 
prct  them  all  to  be  embodied  in  the  work, 
polished  and  elaborated  by  the  author’s  genius, 
wdien  perchance  the  whole  lot,  or  most  of  it,  is 
only  so  much  waste  matter.  The  man  who  is 
writing  the  history  is  supposed  to  be  competent 
to  judge  what  his  book  shall  contain,  to  know 
what  to  use  and  how  to  dispose  of  his  subjects. 
He  may  hear  what  some  people  have  to  say,  but 
cannot  promise  beforehand  whether  it  will  come  in 
or  be  discarded.  History  must  be  truth  that  will 
recommend  itself  as  genuine. 

Therefore  the  historian  of  any  country  or  period 
of  lime  sets  himself  a Herculean  task  when  he 
consents  to  write  the  history  of  a country,  and 
especially  when  he  attempts  to  cover  forty  years 
and  more,  yes,  nearly  half  a century  as  Bishop 
Whitney  has  done,  and  besides  to  go  back  to  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  settlement  of  this  unin- 
habited desert  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region,  a thousand  miles  either  East  or  West 
from  civilization. 

Men  may  have  education,  thoughts,  aspirations 
for  great  literary  work,  yet  when  one  settles  down 
to  the  actual  writing  of  such  a history  as  this  one 
it  takes  a vast  amount  of  energy,  vigor  and  exer- 
cise of  both  brain  and  will  power  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quired purpose.  Few  people  can  appreciate  such 
an  exclusive  labor  as  it  must  necessarily  be;  the 
whole  soul  of  the  author  must  be  concentrated 
upon  the  chain  of  events  and  circumstances  to  be 
connected  and  put  in  form  in  the  right  place,  at 
the  right  time,  and  no  mistake  must  be  made; 
one’s  brain  is  kept  in  a constant  strain  lest  any 
inaccuracy  should  creep  in,  and  so  absorbing  is 
such  mental  labor  that  it  wears  upon  the  vitality, 
the  nerves  and  the  physical  health  more  than  the 
hardest  manual  labor  the  man  is  capable  of,  could 
possibly  do.  And  yet  those  who  know  very  little 
of  this  kind  of  work  attempt  to  criticise,  and  sit 
in  judgment  on  those  who  write  the  records  of 
the  times,  the  histories  that  are  to  be  handed 
down  to  posterity. 

One  volume  of  the  History  of  Utah  has  been 
finished,  and  is  now  before  the  public  and  the 
press  of  tl  e country,  to  be  reviewed  and  judged 
of  on  its, merits.  Some  very  favorable,  and  even 
flattering  not:ces  have  been  received,  and  these 


are  very  encouraging  to  the  author,  who  has  ex- 
pended so  much  time,  energy  and  thought  in  pre- 
paring the  work  for  the  publishers.  It  is  good 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  have  one’s  work  apprec  atedj 
it  is  like  a soothing  balm  to  the  weary  mind,  but 
one  cannot  consider  the  favor,  or  flattery  of  the 
public  in  writing  history,  but  the  real  matter  to 
be  made  use  of;  and  whether  it  be  agreeable,  or 
disagreeable  it  can’t  be  left  out;  and  the  historian 
generally  speaking  finds  many  things  not  to  his 
mind,  but  he  cannot  pick  and  choose  in  this,  as 
in  fiction,  he  must  use  as  best  he  can  the  occur- 
rences that  have  actually  taken  place.  The 
people  may  have  chosen  to  ignore,  or  forget  cer- 
tain unpleasant  things  but  the  historian  is  obliged 
to  recognize  everything  that  pertains  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  country  of  which  he  writes.  In  judg- 
ing of  history  there  are  many  things  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  author  may  have  talent,  even  genius, 
and  here  and  there  perhaps  may  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  display  it,  but  if  some  portions  of  his 
work  are  dry  and  uninteresting  the  writer  ought 
not  to  be  blamed  if  he  has  stated  facts. 

Bishop  Whitney  has  evidently  aimed  to  make 
the  history,  he  has  commenced  a true  and  com- 
plete record  of  events,  as  well  as  to  give  every- 
thing in  an  original  style,  harmonizing  with  the 
originality  bf  the  work  he  has  undertaken,  and 
the  people  who  must  necessarily  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  work  in  hand,  as  much  as  the  Puritans  of 
New  England  do  the  history  of  the  North  Eastern 
states.  Aside  from  this  peculiarity  of  the  subject 
Bishop  Whitney’s  style  is  original  in  itself;  as  is 
notica'ble  in  his  poetry,  and  in  the  books  he  has 
previously  written.  It  is  smooth  in  the  main,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  to  be  tedious,  but  more  like  the 
country  in  which  he  has  been  born  and  reared, 
with  lofty  flights  and  heights,  and  deep  ravines 
full  of  profound  mystery,  and  silence  that  is 
grander  than  silvery  speech;  passages  that 
make  one  pause  and  reflect  in  depth  of  meaning, 
and  sometimes  he  leads  you  through  labyrinths 
of  rough  and  tangled  ways,  and  brings  you  out 
where  the  clear  wat6r  reflects  the  real  landscape 
of  which  you  have  taken  but  little  note  as  you 
wandered  on,  till  you  were  brought  face  to  face 
with  it  in  the  living  stream  as  it  were. 

Of  the  history  itself  what  can  we  say,  that  it  is 
a large  book  of  over  700  pages,  elegantly  bound 
printed  on  a superior  quality  of  paper  in  good 
sized  type, correctly  punctuated,  diction  excellent, 
everything  in  the  way  of  typographical  work  of 
the  best  quality  and  workmanship,  steel  engrav- 
ings of  the  pioneers  and  many  of  the  prominent 
men  of  the  country  well  executed,  also  engrav- 
ings of  the  three  pioneer  women  who  came  with 
the  first  company  of  pioneers  to  this  desert  moun- 
tain region,  not  knowing  whither  they  were  to 
find  a resting  place  for  their  pilgrim  feet,  also  an 
engraving  of  the  first  lady  school  teacher  in  Utah. 
With  very  much  of  the  matter  contained  in 
this  volumejwe  were  already  familiar  and  can  tes- 
tify to  its  accuracy  in  detail. 

Those  who  came  here  in  the  early  days  will 
find  many  things  brought  to  their  remembrance 
through  the  incidents  related,  and  they  will 
thoroughly  enjoy  reviewing  the  past  and  having 
their  memories  refreshed,  and  if  pei  chance  there 
are  dark  and  gloomy  places  described,  they  will 
see  how  the  Lord  has  brought  his  people  safely 
through  it  all,  into  the  light  again  and  that  pros- 
perity has  dawned  upon  them  after  the  days  of 
adversity. 

To  the  young  people  it  will  be  a revelation  al- 
most as  many  of  them  know  very  little  of  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  the  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances through  which  their  parents  and 
grandparents  have  passed,  and  what  they  en- 
dured. 

To  those  who  have  heard  much  and  really 
known  little  of  this  part  of  the  West,  and  of  the 
people  who  came  and  opened  up  these  mountain 
vales  for  a habitation,  and  a dwelling  place,  and 


have  made  the  roads,  built  the  bridges  and  done 
the  hard  work,  preparatory  to  securing  ease  and 
comfort  in  the  years  that  followed,  they  have  now 
the  opportunity  of  examining  this  subject,  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  facts  through  the 
reading  of  this  book  which  gives  a most  exhaus- 
tive view  and  record  of  the  whole  matter  at  the 
beginning,  and  will  in  the  succeeding  volumes, 
give  the  various  events  that  have  since  tran- 
spired, the  increase  of  population,  political 
changes,  the  advent  of  railroads  and  establish- 
ment of  the  several  religious  denominations,  and 
Churches  and  other  matters  of  interest,  civil, 
judicial  and  general. 

The  second  volume  will  give  more  concerning 
women  than  the  first  has  contained,  it  will  treat 
upon  the  enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  Utah 
the  political  conditions  that  followed,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  woman’s  paper,  the  various 
organizations  of  women,  charitable,  literary  and 
for  mutual  improvement,  in  fact  women  will  be 
given  a prominent  place  in  the  h-story.  There 
will  be  engravings  of  representative  women  in  the 
professions,  in  industries,  in  literary  and  chari- 
table work.  As  to  the  literary  merit  of  the  history 
it  abounds  in  glowing  passages,  and  we  find 
that  wherever  the  author  has  had  the  scope,  he 
has  shown  his  poetical  talent  in  writing  prose. 
The  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  and  notice 
how  impartially  the  writer  has  told  his  story. 
None  but  a blindly  prejudiced  person  could  fail  to 
see,  he  had  given  full  credit  to  all  the  people  of 
the  Territory  and  made  it  a fair  representation. 
Men  who  do  a great  work  like  this  are  very  rarely 
appreciated  while  they  are  living,  and  therefore 
should  the  history  be  even  severely  criticised,  it 
will  only  be  what  has  happened  to  others. 

For  our  own  part,  knowing  something  of  the 
subject  matter,  we  can  but  accord  the  most  ar- 
dent commendation  to  the  author,  that  he  has 
been  able  to  do  so  well  in  selecting  his  material 
and  fashioning  it  so  beautifully. 

There  are  parts  of  the  book  that  remind  the 
writer  of  that  celebrated  descriptive  author 
Washington  Irving,  and  we  fully  anticipate  the 
second  volume  in  which  the  woman  subject  is  to 
be  dwelt  upon  will  abound  in  beauty  and  excel- 
lence of  language  such  as  will  give  the  highest 
tone  to  the  exalted  theme  of  woman;  this  second 
volume  will  no  doubt  be  looked  for  even  more 
anxiously  than  the  first  because  of  the  interest  the 
first  volume  has  awakened. 

This  book  brings  the  history  to  the  civil  war, 
the  vacating  of  Camp  Floyd  and  relates  in  con- 
nection other  contemporary  events;  each  chapter 
has  stirring  episodes  that  cannot  fail  to  produce 
strong  and  lasting  impressions,  and  the  story  is 
undoubtedly  more  thrilling  and  pathetic  thafl  the 
history  of  any  other  part  of  the  western  world. 
The  country  itself  having  been  previously 
shrouded  in  mystery  as  it  were,  the  fact  of  its  be- 
ing the  haven  of  rest  for  weary  pilgrims,  and  the 
subsequent  events  are  all  telling  to  the  lover  of 
wild  and  daring  adventure. 

<*>. 

A GRAND  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  RALLY. 


Some  of  the  ladies  outside  Salt  Lake  seem 
more  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  woman  suf- 
frage than  are  those  who  live  at  the  Capital. 

On  the  29th  of  July  at  American  Fork  the  ladies 
of  the  Association  had  a Grand  Rally  and  a very 
good  time.  People  were  invited  from  other 
places  and  some  from  this  City,  Hon.  C.  W.  Pen- 
rose, President  Zina  D.  H.  Young,  Mrs.  Lizzie 
Penrose,  and  the  writer  went  down  on  the  morn- 
ing train  and  on  arriving  found  carriages  in  wait- 
ing to  drive  to  Utah  Lake.  The  ladies  wore  the 
yellow  ribbon  and  quite  a number  of  gentlemen 
were  adorned  with  sunflowers,  (which  grow  all 
over  this  Western  country  in  great  profusion,)  the 
ladies  droye,  and  their  whips  were  all  tied  with 
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yellow  ribbon;  the  drive  was  delightful,  and  the 
view  at  Utah  Lake  is  charming,  the  sound  of  the 
water  there  its  dashing  and  murmuring  reminds 
one  much  more  of  the  sea  than  does  Salt  Lake. 
Returning  from  the  Lake  the  party  drove  to  the 
meeting  house  where  the  audience  were  already 
seated,  and  we  saw  more  yellow  badges  and  sun- 
flowers, as  well  as  many  other  beautiful  flowers 
with  which  the  house  was  decorated. 

The  stand  was  draped  with  the  stars  and  stripes 
and  the  flag  of  Wyoming  with  the  one  golden 
star  hung  in  a conspicuous  place;  the  life  size 
portraits  of  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony  in 
elegant  frames  hung  over  us,  also  small  ones’  of 
Sarah  M.  Kimball  the  President  of  the  W.  S.  A. 
for  Utah  Territory  and  Hannah  Lapish  the  local 
President. 

The  singing  was  excellent,  they  have  a good 
woman  leader  who  is  also  a zealous  suffragist. 
The  songs  were  well  chosen  from  the  Utah  Wo- 
man’s Song  Book,  prayer  wras  offered  by  the 
chaplain  Phebe  Christensen.  The  President 
heartily  welcomed  the  audience  and  a young  wo- 
man read  an  essay  on  Woman,  which  contained 
much  sound  philosohy.  A young  man  William 
Robinson  made  a stirring  speech,  the  best  speech 
from  one  so  young  that  we  have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to. 

Mrs.  Zina  D.  H.  Young  spoke  upon  the 
mothers  of  the  land  very  feelingly,  the  difficulties 
they  labored  under  while  held  in  bondage,  the 
taxes  they  pay,  the  requirements  made  of  them 
and  the  solemn  responsibilities  resting  upon 
them. 

The  writer  made  a few  remarks  upon  taxation 
without  representation,  the  condition  of  laws  re- 
garding women’s  property  rights  in  New  Eng 
land  in  her  girlhood,  the  modification  of  these 
laws  in  many  states  by  the  suffrage  agitators. 

Hon.  C.  W.  Penrose  occupied  the  remainder  of 
the  time.  He  reasoned  from  a logical  stand- 
point, explained  the  difference  between  suffrage 
and  citizenship,  spoke  of  the  advantages  that  had 
been  accorded  women  in  this  Territory,  and  of 
his  own  work  in  the  Legislature  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  bill  to  strike  the  word  male 
from  the  statutes  of  Utah,  so  that  women  could 
have  been  eligible  to  office  as  w'ell  as  to  cast  a 
vote.  Referred  to  the  failure  of  its  receiving  the 
signature  of  the  Governor,  which  is  a positive 
necessity  in  this  Territory.  He  also  alluded  to 
the  unjust  way  in  which  the  women  of  Utah  were 
deprived  of  the  ballot  by  Congress,  without  any 
reason  what  ever,  when  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  declares,  such  things  cannot  be  done 
“without  due  process  of  law.”  His  speech 
throughout  was  educational,  he  urged  the  ladies 
to  study  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  praised  their 
energy  and  diligence  and  encouraged  them  to 
persevere  until  they  obtained  those  rights  that 
had  been  wrongfully  wrested  from  the  women  of 
the  Territory. 

After  a few  words  from  the  President,  singing 
and  benediction  by  the  young  lady  chaplain  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  Grant’s  Music  Emporium, 
where  in  the  large  hall  handsomely  decorated  a 
banquet  was  spread  for  the  suffrage  association 
and  invited  guests.  The  dinner  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed  and  also  the  music  which  was  a fea-ure 
of  the  occasion.  The  remainder  of  the  day  until 
train  time  was  spent  in  chatting  socially  and  in 
singing  and  partaking  of  refreshments,  and  when 
the  visitors  from  this  City  left,  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  assembled  there  were  in  the  midst  of 
a musical  treat.  The  Rally  will  doubtless  be  a 
good  stimulus  for  the  extension  of  the  work  in 
this  direction. 



It  is  always  a sign  of  poverty  of  mind 
where  men  are  ever  aiming  to  appear  great; 
for  the)’  who  are  really  great  never  appear 
to  know  it. — Cecil. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE. 

The  article  we  have  published  in  three  parts, 
Prehistoric  Man  in  America,  contains  more  proof 
conclusive  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  history,  we  are 
in  hopes  that  through  reading  it  our  sisters  will 
be  induced  to  write  on  this  subject,  and  bring  up 
points  in  evidence;  it  may  be  made  a study  and 
result  in  good,  if  only  to  those  who  already  be- 
lieve but  want  further  light  on  the  subject.  The 
Story  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  by  Elder  George 
Reynolds  would  be  helpful  in  any  such  writing, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  some  of  this  class  of 
articles.  Who  were  the  former  inhabitants  of 
this  land  and  from  whence  they  came, is  agitating 
the  lovers  of  research,  and  any  light  upon  the 
matter  that  can  be  given  will  be  recognized  by 
honest  seekers  after  truth.  That  the  relics  and 
curiosities  found  in  many  parts  indicate  a high 
state  of  civilization  is  now  very,  generally  ad- 
mitted. We  are  well  aware  there  are  those 
among  the  sisters  who  have  the  time  to  devote  to 
this  subject,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear 
from  them. 



OBITUARY. 

AMANDA  WILLIAMS. 

Mrs.  Amanda  Williams,  relict  of  Jesse 
Williams  of  Rome,  who  died  in  Whitesboro 
yesterday,  was  born  March  io,  1802, in  Rome,  and 
was  the  daughter  of  Elijah  Wells  and  Jerusha 
Brewster,  his  first  wife.  Her  recorded  American 
genealogy  runs  back  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  and  is  associated  with  all  the  Wells’  of  this 
country,  many  of  them  of  marked  prominence  in 
professional,  political  and  military  life.  She  was 
married  to  Jt  sse  Williams,  February  28,  1822,  in 
Rome,  and  lived  there  nearly  all  their  married 
life  upon  the  farm  first  settled  by  his  father,  and 
where  he  < ied  1864.  With  her  husband  originated 
the  idea  of  associated  dairying,  so  that  he  came 
to  be  called  the  father  of  the  American  cheese 
factory  system.  If  he  was  the  father,  she  v/as 
equally  the  mother  of  the  system,  for  to 
her  skill,  gathered  from  twenty  years  ex- 
perience in  the  management  of  their  private 
dairy,  is  to  be  accorded  whatever  of  success  at- 
tended the  early  growth  of  the  system  in  popular 
favor.  For  several  years  rarely  did  a day’s  pro- 
duct of  the  original  factory  escape  her  vigilant 
care.  Her  w'hole  soul  was  in  her  work  and  not 
alone  for  selfish  ends.  She  felt  great  pleasure  in 
imparting  to  others  new  in  the  work  the  full 
measure  of  knowledge  she  had  gathered  from  her 
toil.  She  was  a conscientious  observer  of  the 
cardinal  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  ex- 
emplified in  her  life  the  virtues  it  teaches.  She 
is  survived  by  six  children.  Mrs.  Dr.  M.  C.  West 
Miss  I.  C.  and  David  Williams  of  Rome,  D.  C. 
Williams  of  Fox  Lake,  Wis.,  W.  B.  and  George 
Wi  liams  of  Whitesboro. — Uiica  Morning  Herald. 

The  lady  whose  death  we  republish  from  the 
New  York  paper  is  the  Aunt  of  Jesse  W.  Fox  one 
of  the  old  residents  of  this  Territory,  and  Sister 
Williams  has  been  connected  with  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  many  years, 
faithful  to  its  principles  and  true  to  her  integrity. 
She  came  to  Utah  some  years  ago  on  a visit,  and 
went  to  the  St.  George  Temple  where  she  re- 
ceived the  blessings  to  which  she  was  entitled, 
and  officiated  for  some  of  her  dead  relatives 
which  was  a great  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  her. 
Mrs.  Williams  was  from  the  same  branch  of  the 
Wells  family  as  the  late  Gen.  D.  II.  Wells,  al- 
though not  very  nearly  related. 

AUNT  AMANDA. 

Noble  indeed  as  a woman  could  be, 

True  to  her  faith  as  the  leaf  to  the  tree; 

Devoted  to  children,  husband  and  God, 
i Humble  and  willing  to  bow  ’neath  the  rod. 
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Firm  to  the  truth,  she  endured  to  the  end, 

Firm  as  the  rock,  that  no  tempest  can  rend, 

Filled  was  her  life  with  kind  words,  and  good 
deeds, 

She  walked  in  the  path  where  righteousness 
leads. 

A more  noble  life  no  poet  e’er  penned, 

Loved  by  her  kindred  revered  by  her  friends. 
Blessed  with  God’s  spirit,  till  her  latest  breath, 
Serene  in  her  life,  and  peaceful  in  death. 

“Peace  to  thy  ashes,”  thy  mem’ry  shall  be 
Honored  through  ages  of  futurity, 

Rest  from  thy  labors,  receive  thy  reward, 

“Enter  thou  into  the  joy  ol  thy  Lord.” 

Ruth  M.  Fox. 

April  25,  1892. 


U.  W.  P.  CLUB. 


This  interesting  organization  met  at  the  Parlor 
of  the  Woman’s  Exponent  July  30th,  1892.  M. 
A.  Freeze  opened  the  meeting  with  p ayer. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  minutes  which 
were  accepted  as  read. 

Roll  called.  Correspondence  read  and  several 
business  matters  discussed,  among  other  things 
the  advisablity  of  a social  picnic  and  excursion 
for  the  club  and  their  friends,  which  met  the 
good  pleasure  of  all  present  and  it  was  decided 
to  spend  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  August  10, 
at  Liberty  Park,  a programme  was  arranged  for 
the  occasion. 

Business  being  completed  the  programme  was 
next  in  order,  M.  A.  Freeze  descoursed  in  a most 
interesting  manner  of  her  trip  to  Southern  Utah, 
New  Mexico,  and  Colorado,  giving  a very  realistic 
description  of  the  scenery,  the  prehistoric  relics 
and  the  romantic  cliff  houses.  M.  E.  Shipp  read 
an  interesting  historical  paper  on  “Woman 
Physicians”  giving  a vivid  account  of  the  early 
struggles  and  hardships  of  the  pioneers  in  this 
cause  and  their  status  at  the  present  writing.  L. 
S.  Dickinson  read  an  original  poem  entitled 
“Dreams  of  Childhood.” 

* G.  Woodmansee  sang  most  expressively  the 
sweet  and  touching  song,  ‘ O fair  dove,  O fond 
dove.” 

President  E.  B.  Wells  gave  an  interesting 
sketch  of  her  trip  to  San  Francisco  some  account 
of  which  has  been  published  heretofore.  C.  C. 
R.  Wells  read  a timely  article  entitled,  “Why  sc 
many  men  do  not  marry.”  L.  G.  Richards  read 
a Biograpical  sketch  of  Sarah  G.  Richards,  a 
glowing  tribute  to  her  husband’s  mother. 

G.  L.  Brown  read  from  the  N01  th  American 
Review  an  instructive  article  on  the  “Progress  of 
American  Nationalism”  by  Edward  Bellamy. 

Refreshments  were  served  and  partaken  of 
while  discussing  the  propriety  of  the  club  having 
an  appropriate  badge  and  motto.  Adjourned  for 
one  month.  Benediction  G.  Woodmansee. 

E.  R.  Shipp,  Rec.  Sec. 



R.  S.  REPORT. 


SALT  LAKE  STAKE. 

The  quarterly  Conference  of  the  Relief 
Society  of  this  Stake  was  held  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Assembly  Hall  in  this  city  June  17, 
1892,  President  M.  I.  Horne  presiding. 
Meeting  opened  with  the  hymn  “O  happy 
souls  who  pray,”  prayer  was  offered  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Howard,  continued  with 
singing  ‘‘0,  say  what  is  truth;”  minutes  of 
previous  Conference  read  and  approved. 
Mrs.  Horne  made  the  opening  address  in 
which  she  urged  the  sisters  to  cultivate 
spiritual  gifts,  and  perform  the  duties  that 
pertain  to  their  spiritual  welfare  as  well  as 
those  of  a temporal  nature,  to  be  saints  in- 
deed as  well  as  to  profess  the  name  of  Saint, 
and  seek  to  learn  and  to  walk  in  the  ways 
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of  the  Lord;  rejoiced  that  we  had  no  diffi- 
culties to  settle  in  our  Relief  Society, 
realized  the  union  that  existed  and  that  we 
enjoyed  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  in  our  meet- 
ings. Counselor  Ehnina  S.  Taylor  spoke 
of  having  just  recently  attended  a very  in- 
teresting Conference  at  Brigham  City;  felt 
that  every  branch  of  the  Relief  Society  in 
this  Stake  should  have  a representative 
present  that  we  may  know  how  the  work  is 
progressing  in  our  surrounding  settlements; 
“we  have  the  best  organization  on  the 
earth,  and  it  takes  in  the  oldest  and  the 
youngest  and  we  know  it  is  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  let  us  be  careful  that  we  don’t  fall  by 
the  way,  but  let  us  watch  ourselves  that  we 
maj^  not  be  led  by  the  snares  that  Satan  is 
laying  for  the  people  of  God.’’ 

President  Bathsheba  W.  Smith  spoke  of 
the  mothers,  their  influence  with  children, 
thought  example  better  than  precept,  hoped 
we  might  live  in  such  a manner  that  the 
calamities  that  are  coming  upon  the  earth 
causing  destruction  might  be  averted  from 
us  through  our  humility  and  faithfulness 
before  the  Lord.  The  following  Presidents 
made  verbal  reports  of  their  respective 
branches  of  the  Relief  Society,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Pixton,  Taylorsville,  Mrs.  Z.  V. 
Eardley,  also  made  some  interesting  re- 
marks. Mrs.  E.  Weiler  reported  3rd  Ward 
S.  L.  City,  Mrs.  Ann  Holt,  South  Jordan, 
Mrs.  C.  Smith,  Draper,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Bodell, 
Herriman.  Each  one  of  the  sisters  spoke 
encouragingly  of  the  work  in  the  ward 
where  she  presided  and  felt  to  persevere  in 
the  duties  pertaining  to  the  Society. 

President  Plorne  gave  good  and  wise 
connsel  in  regard  to  storing  grain  and  also 
the  care  to  be  taken  of  it,  and  referred  to 
the  times  of  famine  that  were  sure  to  come 
in  fulfillment  of  the  predictions  of  the 
prophets,  quoted  from  the  Scriptures  ‘ ‘who 
will  not  take  up  the  sword  against  his 
neighbor  must  needs  flee  to  Zion  for  safety, 
also  alluded  to  the  saying  of  President 
Heber  C.  Kimball  that,  “we  would  see  the 
time  when  wheat  would  be  worth  its  weight 
in  gold.” 

Conference  adjourned  to  2 p.  m.,  singing 
“The  time  is  far  spent.”  Benediction  by 
Mrs.  Diana  Reid. 

Afternoon  session:  Opened  with  singing 
“Come  let  us  anew  &c, ’’prayer  by  Mrs.  E. 
Webb,  singing  “For  the  strength  of  the 
hills  we  bless  thee;  ” Mrs.  E.  Howard  was 
the  first  speaker,  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  her  visit  to  San  Juan  Stake,  spoke 
of  the  long  distances  between  the  settle- 
ments, the  beauties  of  the  scenery  and  the 
hospitality  of  the  people;  also  the  interest 
manifested  by  the  women  in  all  the  great 
questions  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Clark  of  Farmington  oc- 
cupied a short  time,  spoke  of  the  prophecies 
being  fulfilled  in  our  day;  of  the  necessity 
of  sacrifice  in  our  daily  lives,  the  overcom- 
ing of  weaknesses  and  guarding  against 
temptations;  the  need  of  cultivating  our 
minds  by  reading  and  study  as  well  as  our 
hearts  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord;  desired  to 
gain  intelligence  which  is  the  glory  of  God. 

President  Zina  D.  H.  Young:  had  re- 
cently visited  Logan  Temple  and  enjoyed  a 
season  of  refreshing;  made  some  remarks 
upon  the  work  for  the  dead  in  the  Lord’s 
House;  the  joy  and  satisfaction  it  gave  in 
performing  it,  spoke  of  our  dear  beloved 
Sister  Eliza  with  whom  she  stood  side  by 
side  so  long  in  many  places,  was  reminded 
of  her  particularly  at  the  Conference  in 
Brigham  City,  related  some  early  reminis- 


cences of  the  Church  and  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  and  his  teachings  to  the  Saints. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells  thought  we  scarcely 
realized  the  magnitude  of  the  work  of  the 
Relief  Society  organization,  and  that  each 
individual  member  had  duties  to  perform 
therewith;  the  increase  of  love  through  our 
associating  together  promotes  charity  for 
one  another  and  all  the  world,  we  think 
more  of  one  another’s  welfare  and  appreciate 
each  other  better  than  we  could  have  done 
outside  of  being  united  in  this  capacity.  Re- 
lated some  items  of  her  visit  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  recently  and  of  having  attended  the 
Bible  class  of  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Cooper,  the 
great  speaker  and  kindergarten  organizer, 
the  interpretation  she  gave  to  Nebuched- 
nezzar’s  dream  interpreted  by  Daniel. 
Spoke  upon  the  subject  of  education  and 
what  would  be  expected  of  our  children  in 
the  future. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Kimball,  said  “those  who  do 
the  most  thinking  are  the  best  educated;  in 
the  School  of  the  Prophets  in  Nauvoo,when 
Joseph  Smith  was  giving  instruction  to  the 
brethren,  he  told  them  to  make  everything 
they  undertook  a subject  of  prayer.  If  we 
had  the  faith  we  ought  to  have  this  house 
would  be  filled,  we  are  not  required  to  do 
anything  impossible;  it  is  true  we  have 
many  duties  to  perform,  but  let  us  do  those 
that  are  most  important,  and  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  a proper  manner.  ’ ’ 

Mrs.  Ada  Brim,  Cassia  Stake;  spoke  of 
the  enjoyment  she  had  experienced  since 
coming  to  the  Young  Men’s  Conference  in 
meeting  with  the  sisters  and  hearing  the 
good  instructions,  and  interesting  subjects 
that  had  been  treated  upon,  hoped  to  take 
home  with  her  much  that  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  herself  and  others  in  that  locality. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Cutler,  President  West  Jordan 
ward  spoke  of  the  Hall  the  Society  had 
built  and  of  its  having  been  dedicated  and 
the  good  influence  in  their  meetings,  said 
“let  us  cheer  and  comfort  our  sisters  who 
are  passing  through  severe  ordeals  and  some 
of  whom  are  exiles  at  the  present  time,  by 
and  bye  the  dark  clouds  will  roll  by. 

President  Horne  commended  the  Presi- 
dents from  the  country  who  had  traveled 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  come  to  the  Con- 
ference and  yet  many  Presidents  who  re- 
sided in  the  City  were  not  at  the  meeting  or 
came  in  late;  thought  we  should  be  awake 
to  the  importance  of  the  work  we  had  en- 
gaged in  and  realize  the  many  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  and  never  lose  sight  of  the  signs  of  the 
times;  and  the  indications  are  that  we  shall 
need  to  secure  our  wheat  and  add  to  it,  and 
be  prepared  for  any  emergency  that  may 
arise,  that  our  children  may  not  want  for 
bread;  thought  we  should  all  take  reproof 
in  a kind  manner,  look  at  the  teachings  and 
reproofs  given  by  our  Savior,  and  may  it 
always  have  a good  effect,  let  us  accept  it  in 
the  spirit  of  kindness  and  profit  thereby. 

Conference  adjourned  for  three  months  to 
be  held  at  the  same  place.  Singing,  “O,  ye 
mountains  high  &c.  ’ ’ Benediction  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Stevenson. 


DISCOVERY  DAY. 


TO  BE  A NATION AE  HOLIDAY. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  oj  Utah: 

“Allow  me, as  chairman  of  the  executive 
commitee  of  the  Columbian-  Public  School 
celebration  of  October  21st,  to  do  myself  the 


honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  progress 
which  the  movement  for  this  celebration  is 
making  in  the  country.  The  history  of  the 
movement  is  briefly  contained  in  the  en- 
closed printed  statement.  May  I ask  you 
to  read  it? 

“The  movement  up  to  this  time  has  made 
large  progress.  Thousands  of  newspapers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  commending 
the  public  school  celebration  editorially  in 
their  localities.  Even  at  this  early  date 
50,000  schools  have  expressed  their  deter- 
mination, through  their  superintendents,  to 
celebrate  the  day.  The  celebration  enjoys  the 
approval  of  both  President  Harrison  and  ex- 
President  Cleveland,  and  the  support  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  Congress. 

“I  desire,  with  deep  respect,  to  submit  to 
your  Excellency  the  request  made  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  body  of  State  superin- 
tendents of  education,  that  you  will  give  by 
special  proclamation  an  official  recognition 
to  Columbus  Day  in  the  Territory  of  Utah. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  governor’s  proclamation 
which  weighs  most  with  the  people.  If  it 
is  impossible  for  the  governor  to  make  the 
day  a legal  holiday  without  legislative 
action,  the  purposes  of  the  day  will  be 
served  equally  as  well  by  a proclamation  in 
which  your  Excellency  simply  recommends 
to  the  people  an  appropriate  observance  of 
the  day  in  their  schools  and  other  places  of 
assembly,  without  calling  for  any  suspen- 
sion of  business. 

“Proclamations  have  already  been  issued 
by  the  governors  of  New  York,  Minnesota, 
Illinois  and  Florida.  Some  of  these  have 
been  without  without  legislative  action.  I 
enclose  a copy  of  the  proclamation  by  the 
governor  of  Minnesota. 

This  request  from  the  executive  committee 
appointed  by  the  superintendents  of  educa- 
tion is  made  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  education  in  Utah. 

‘ ‘In  the  trust  that  this  suggestion  may 
commend  itself  to  your  judgment  and  to 
your  favor,  I have  the  honor  to  be,  most 
respactfully,your  obedient  servant,” 
Francis  Bellamy, 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 



COL.  AND  MRS.  PARKER. 


THE  TABERNACLE  LECTURE. 

Sunday  evening  August  7th  Colonel 
Francis  Stuart  Parker  delivered  an  interest- 
ing and  instructive  lecture  upon  “The 
Child,”  at  the  Tabernacle  in  this  City, 
there  were  7000  people  present,  an 
audience  all  attention  and  anxious  to  hear 
this  distinguished  gentleman  and  lady,  for 
it  was  confidently  expected  that  Mrs.  Parker 
would  speak  upon  the  subject  of  “Dress 
Reform,”  after  her  husband  had  closed. 
It  was  a great  disappointment  to  all  that 
she  did  not;  the  promise  however  that  she 
would  address  the  people  of  this  City  on 
that  subject  in  the  near  future  was  made, 
and  we  shall  look  forward  to  it  with  pleas- 
ure. Mrs.  Parker  is  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Dress  Reform  appointed  by  the 
National  Council  of  Women,  and  her  ideas 
upon  the  subject  will  certainly  be  sugges- 
tive and  valuable. 

President  Angus  M.  Cannon  presided  at 
the  meeting.  The  choir  sang,  “Light  and 
Truth  the  World  is  Waking.”  Dr.  Karl  G. 
Maeser  offered  the  opening  prayer,  after 
which  the  choir  sang,  “God  of  Israel  the 
Lord  is  our  Redeemer.  ’ ’ 

Col.  Parker  was  introduced  by  President 
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Angus  M.  Cannon.  He  prefaced  his  re- 
marks by  saying:  “The  child  was  the  sun- 
shine of  the  world.  ’ ’ His  idea  of  the  child 
its  tendencies,  its  nature  and  what  its  train- 
ing should  be,  happily  accords  with  the 
views  entertained  by  most  of  the  people  call- 
ed Latter-day  saints.  The  theory  is  all 
right  the  difficulty  lies  in  carrying  it  out 
practically.  We  think  as  Col.  Parker  does 
that  when  children  are  trained  in  that  way 
the  world  will  have  entered  upon  a higher 
plane,  and  the  Millenunim  will  come.  But 
first  of  all  we  argue  that  children  must  be 
born  right;  the  conditions  under  which 
children  are  born  the  environments  of  the 
mother,  the  maternal  influences  are  the  start- 
ing point. 

If  the  people  of  this  generation  can  be 
made  to  see  the  necessity  of  training,  it  may 
have  a wholesome  effect  upon  those  to  be 
born  in  the  future,  and  the  few  who  accept 
this  higher  ideal  may  leaven  the  whole  in 
due  process  of  time.  The  greatest  f'.ctor  in 
the  world  however  is  love,  the  child  longs 
for  it,  its  nature  craves  it;  not  indulgence, 
but  real  true  love. 

The  really  great  men  of  the  country  were 
almost  without  exception  those  who  came 
from  the  farm  or  the  workshop.  Here  in 
Utah,  or  at  the  Institute  in  Provo  he  had 
met  five  hundred  of  the  sharpest  thinkers, 
most  earnest  and  intelligent  teachers  and 
students  that  he  had  ever  seen  in  the  U nited 
States,  and  he  had  held  a great  many  insti- 
tutes in  different  places.  He  felt  that  the 
keynote  to  this  was  the  pioneer  life  the 
struggles  for  existence,  the  real  practical 
work  and  the  love  of  industry  transmitted 
to  this  generation. 

The  speaker  thought  the  universe  the 
expression  of  God’s  thought,  and  that  when 
a child  turned  to  nature  he  asked  God  for 
knowledge  of  his  laws  that  he  might  obey 
them.  He  alluded  to  these  valleys  set  like 
emeralds  in  the  mountains,  and  that  no  one 
could  study  them  without  bowing  in  sincere 
admiration  to  the  God  who  sculptured  them 
from  nature.  He  referred  to  the  great  ad- 
vancements made  in  science  in  the  last  cen- 
tury or  in  fact  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
the  discoveries  that  had  been  practically 
worked  out  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
world  at  large. 

The  whole  lecture  was  beautifully  illus- 
trated with  graphic  word  pictures  that 
brought  the  truths  elucidated  clearly  be- 
fore the  mind’s  eye,  and  will  doubtless 
make  a lasting  impression  on  those  who  had 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  his  earnest  elo- 
quence. After  Col  Parker’s  lecture,  the 
choir  sang  “Zion  Prospers  all  is  Well,” 
and  Mrs.  Parker  came  forward  and  stated 
that  the  lateness  of  the  hour  prevented  her 
speaking  as  per  announcement.  She  said, 
“We  women  have  been  accused  of  putting 
our  brains  into  our  clothes,  but  now  we  are 
also  putting  our  religion  into  our  clothes.” 

The  choir  sang:  “By  Babylon’s  Wave,” 
and  the  meeting  closed  with  benediction  by 
Pllder  B.  H.  Roberts. 


jr  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 


Although  by  birth  and  education  a Lon- 
doner, much  of  Amelia  B.  Edward’s  early 
life  was  spent  in  Suffolk,  and  she  ever  re- 
tained the  fondest  recollection  of  summer 
holidays  spent  amid  meadows  and  cornfields. 
The  quiet,  pastoral  scenery  of  that  part  of 
England  had  peculiar  fascinations  for  her, 
long  after  she  had  become  familiar  with  the 
most  picturesque  and  beautiful  parts  of 
Europe. 


“It  was  at  Westerfield,  near  Ipswich,  my 
own  home,  that  we  first  met  the  London 
cousin,  afterwards  to  become  so  famous, 
then  a girl  just  iu  her  teens,  and  overflow- 
ing with  spirits.  She  was  already  an 
author!  Few  writers  indeed  can  boast  of  a 
literary  career  beginning  in  the  nursery,  but 
such  was  the  case  with  the  author  of 
‘Pharaohs,  Fellahs  and  Explorers. ’ When 
Only  nine  years  old  she  gained  the  prize  of- 
fered for  a temperance  story  in  a popular 
periodical,  to  the  immense  gratification  of 
her  parents,  whose  only  child  and  idol  she 
was.  In  these  early  days,  however,  it 
seemed  as  if  she  was  destined  rather  to  win 
fame  as  a musician  than  an  author.  Her 
girlhood  may  be  said  to  have  been  devoted 
to  the  study  of  music,  and  at  twenty-one  she 
was  an  accomplished  mistress  of  harmony, 
the  pianoforte  and  the  organ . She  had  also 
developed  another,  and  perhaps  even  more 
marked,  gift,  namely,  the  great  talent  for 
drawing,  which,  however,  was  never  per- 
sistently cultivated,  as  had  been  the  case 
with  music.  ‘Hand  in  hand  with  pianoforte 
practice,  often  extending  over  eight  hours  a 
day,  Miss  Edwards  carried  on  other  studies* 
more  especially  that  of  her  own  language 
and  literature.  Of  both  she  was  a patient 
and  an  ardent  student,  and  the  results  were 
the  critical  acumen  and  purity  of  style  which 
characterised  the  author  later  on.  Some 
charming  little  musical  stories  belong  to 
this  period,  and  soon  appeared  her  first 
novels,  ‘My  Brother’s  Wife,’  and  ‘The 
Ladder  of  Life,’  followed  by  her  great  suc- 
cess in  fiction,  ‘Barbara’s  History.’  Hence- 
forth her  life  was  devoted  to  literature,  her 
works  being  too  well  known  to  need  enumer- 
ation here. 

“Intervals  of  travel  relieved  the  hard 
work  of  these  days,  and  not  the  least  happy 
holiday  spent  with  her  was  a little  pilgrim- 
age we  made  to  my  native  Suffolk.  Ever 
a passionate  lover  of  nature,  the  sight  of 
familiar  scenes  awakened  keenest  pleasure. 
‘I  feel  once  more  a child,’  she  would  say, 
as  we  strolled  amid  the  meadows  and  green 
lanes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Needham 
Market.  A brilliant  talker,  a genial  com- 
panion, always  in  exuberant  spirits — these 
holidays  spent  with  my  cousin  were  days  to 
remember.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  natur- 
al beauty  escaped  her,  the  lark  caroling 
above  the  young  wheat,  a hedge  garlanded 
with  wild  rose  and  honeysuckle  kindled 
intense  delight.  The  loveliest  scenes  of 
Italy  or  Greece  could  not  fascinate  her  more. 
Chance  decided  Miss  Edwards’  career  as  an 
Egyptologist.  A wet  holiday  trip  in  F ranee 
led  her,  with  a friend,  to  seek  sunshine  on 
the  Nile.  The  result  of  this  improvised 
journey  was  a charming  book — the  standard 
handbook  of  travelers  in  Egypt — years  of 
devotion  to  Egyptology,  and  a position 
unique  iu  the  history  of  eminent  women.” 

The  foundation  of  the  Egyptian  Ex- 
ploration Fund  in  1883  was  largely  due  to 
her  efforts,  and  she  had  long  been  its  Hon. 
Secretary,  iu  which  capacity  she  carried  on 
a wide  correspondence  at  home  and  abroad. 
She  oontributed  articles  on  Egyptology  to 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica , and  wrote  an 
account  of  recent  archaeological  discoveries 
in  Egypt  for  the  American  edition.  Her 
last  work  “Pharaohs,  Fellah’s,  and  Ex- 
plorers” appeared  towards  the  end  of  last 
year.  Miss  Edwards  was  a contributing 
member  of  various  Oriental  Congresses,  and 
a member  of  the  Biblical  Archaeological 
Society  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Hellenic  Studies.  Iu  America,  at  the 
centenary  celebration  of  Columbia  College, 


the  degree  of  L.  H.  D.  was  confered  on  her, 
Professor  Tyudal  and  the  Provost  of  Queen’s 
i College,  Oxford,  being  the  only  other  British 
subjects  similarly  honored.  She  also  held 
the  hou.  degree  of  L-  L.  D.  from  Smith’s 
College,  the  first  time  such  degree  had  been 
conferred  on  a woman  in  America. 

Miss  M.  Betham  Edwards, 

In  Bristol  Western  Daily  Press. 


PREHISTORIC  MAN  IN  AMERICA. 


[Concluded.] 

J.  W.  Powell,  in  the  Forum , says:  “No 
fragment  of  evidence  remains  to  support 
the  figment  of  theory  that  there  was  an 
ancient  race  of  Mound  Builders  superior  in 
culture  to  the  North  American  Indians.” 
He  also  takes  the  view  of  Morgan,  that  the 
early  writers  extoled  the  skill  of  the 
sculptors  of  the  mound  building  period. 
They  found  carvings  of  birds  and  mammals 
supposed  to  represent  foreign  species  with 
great  accuracy;  but  these  very  objects  which 
they  praised  so  highly  have  been  re-ex- 
amined and  found  so  crude  that,  though  a 
bird  may  well  be  identified  as  such,  it  can 
rarely  be  recognized  as  any  specific  bird  of 
this  or  any  other  country. 

There  are  many  things  found  in  some  of 
the  mounds  that  do  not  belong  to  the  origi- 
nal builders.  When  white  men  first  came 
to  this  country  European  goods  were  traded 
to  the  Indians,  and  these  in  time  were  buried 
in  the  mounds  made  for  this  purpose;  so  to- 
day many  beautiful  things  are  found  that 
are  wrongfully  termed  the  work  of  a pre- 
historic race.  Mr.  Powell  thinks  that  the 
stone  dwellings  of  which  but  ruins  only 
remain  were  built  not  longer  ago  than  three 
hundred  years.  He  says  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  search  for  lost  and  wonderful  peoples 
to  account  for  any  known  facts.  He  further 
states  “that  both  the  mound  culture  and  the 
pueblo  culture  have  had  a lowly  beginning, 
a slow,  gradual  development,  and  a modern 
culmination.  Both  were  at  the  height  of 
their  glory  when  the  oontinent  was  dis- 
covered by  Europeans,  and  nowhere  do  we 
find  evidence  of  peoples  other  than  the 
North  American  Indians  and  their  ances- 
tors. ’ ’ 

Mr.  Powell  thinks  that  in  the  archae- 
ologic  remains  found  in  the  United  States 
there  is  no  evidence  that  man  had  learned 
to  use  bronze  or  iron.  There  is  no  culture 
found  higher  than  that  of  the  “stone  age.” 
He  concludes  his  article  by  stating  that  the 
graphic  art  on  bark,  bone,  shell,  or  stone 
never  reached  a higher  stage  than  simple 
picture  making. 

Professor  Putnam,  of  Harvard,  and  cura- 
tor of  the  Peabody  Institute,  does  not  agree 
with  this  theory.  He  has  given  up  Ins  life 
to  this  study  and  is  one  of  the  best  living 
authorities  upon  this  subject.  He  thinks 
there  was  a prehistoric  race  who  were  not 
the  American  Indians. 

I11  studying  the  remains  in  Central 
America  we  find  a race  who  had  gotten 
beyond  mere  household  architecture,  and 
were  rising  to  the  sphere  of  art.  That 
statues  such  as  are  found  were  produced  by 
a race  not  differing  in  descent  or  essential 
habits  from  the  northern  Iroquois  or  other 
Indian  tribes  seems  simply  incredible. 
Higginson  says  in  his  history  of  the  United 
States:  “In  Central  America  we  find  the 

remains  of  a race  which  had  begun  to  busy 
itself  with  the  very  highest  department  of 
art,  the  delineation  of  the  human  figure; 
and  which  had  attained  to  grace  and  vigor, 
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if  not  to  beaut}'.  The  stately  stone  heads 
of  Yucatan,  the  arch  and  spirited  features 
depicted  on  the  Maya  incense  burners,  the 
fine  face  carved  in  sandstone  which  is  now 
in  New  York,  all  indicate  a sphere  of 
development  utterly  beyond  that  of  those 
northern  Indians  whose  utmost  achievement 
consists  in  some  graceful  vase  like  that 
found  in  Burlington,  Vt.” 

When  we  speak  of  the  discovery  of 
America  we  always  mean  the  arrival  of 
Europeans,  forgetting  that  there  was  pro- 
bably a time  when  Europe  itself  was  dis- 
covered by  Asiatics,  and  that  for  those 
Asiatics  it  was  almost  as  easy  to  discover 
America.  All  that  is  necessary,  even  at 
this  day,  to  bring  a Japanese  junk  to  the 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America  is  that  it 
should  be  blown  out  to  sea  and  there  lose 
its  rudder;  the  first  mishap  has  often  occnr- 
ed,  the  second  casualty  has  almost  always 
followed,  and  the  Japan  stream  has  done  the 
rest. 

Charles  W.  Brooks,  of  San  Francisco, 
has  a record  of  no  less  than  a hundred  such 
instances,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
similar  events  should  not  have  been  oc- 
curring for  centuries-  Behring  strait  is 
but  little  wider  than  the  English  channel, 
and  it  is  as  easy  to  make  the  passage  from 
Asia  to  America  as  from  France  to  England: 
and  indeed  easier  for  half  the  year,  when 
Behring  strait  is  frozen.  Besides  all  this, 
both  geology  and  botany  indicate  that  the 
separation  between  the  two  continents  did 
not  always  exist.  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  our  high- 
est botanical  authority,  long  ago  pointed 
out  the  extraordinary  identity  between  the 
Japanese  flora  and  that  of  northern  United 
States,  as  indicating  a period  when  the  two 
continents  were  one.  It  is  an  argument 
difficult  to  resist,  for  surely  flowers  do  not 
Cross  the  ocean  in  junks,  or  traverse  the 
frozen  straits  upon  the  ice.  The  colonization 
of  America  from  Asia  was  thus  practicable 
at  any  rate,  and  that  far  mere  easily  than 
any  approach  from  the  European  side.  The 
simple  races  on  each  side  of  Behring  strait, 
which  now  communicate  with  each  other 
freely,  must  have  done  the  same  from  very 
early  times. 

The  fact  may  yet  be  established  that  the 
aboriginal  of  America  was  contemporary 
with  the  mammoth ; but  it  is  now  only  pro- 
bable. It  is  still  necessary  to  close  the 
subject  of  prehistoric  man  in  America  with 
an  interrogation  point. — Mary  Morrison, 
In  Haerth  and  Hall. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


• WORRIES  FAIR  NOTES. 


The  Government  of  Mexico  will  exhibit 
at  the  World’s  Fair  a large  and  valuable 
collection  of  Aztec  relics. 

Butterflies  to  the  number  of  150,000  will 
be  shown  in  the  Pennsylvania  exhibit  at 
the  World’s  Fair.  The  collection  is  said  to 
be  the  most  complete  and  finest  in  the 
world . 

A Sioux  squaw,  living  near  San  Diego, 
California,  will  exhibit  in  the  Woman’s 
building  at  the  World’s  Fair  a dress  of  deer 
skins,  richly  embroidered  with  sixteen 
pounds  of  beads.  She  worked  for  two  years 
in  making  the  garment.  From  the  San 
Diego  Mission  will  be  exhibited  a valuable 
collection  of  fine  needle  work  by  Indian 
girls. 


The  women  of  New  York  State  will  fur- 
nish and  decorate  the  library  room  in  the 
Woman’s  building  at  the  World’s  Fair. 
Plans  are  perfected  to  make  the  furnish- 
ings very  elaborate  and  tasteful.  The  room 
will  contain  as  complete  a collection  as  is 
possible  to  gather  of  works  written  by 
women. 

Mrs.  Paul  and  Mrs.  Wise,  Rady  Man- 
agers for  Virginia,  ^together  with  their 
auxiliary,  board,  have  undertaken  to  raise 
$ 16,000  for  the  Virginia  building  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  which  is  to  be  a full-sized 
reproduction  of  Washington’s  home  at 
Mount  Vernon.  To  raise  the  money  the 
women  of  Virginia  are  selling  certificates  of 
membership  in  the  Mount  Vernon  Associa- 
tions at  $1  each.  They  are  also  asking  the 
county  and  city  supervisors,  councils,  etc., 
for  levies  of  one  cent  per  capita,  and  are 
giving  entertainments  of  various  kinds. 


“Mrs.  Edna  Cheney,  of  Boston,  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Rouisa  Alcott,  who 
was,  without  doubt,  the  best  juvenile  writer 
America  has  ever  produced.  Miss  Alcott 
bequeathed  to  Mrs.  Cheney  upon  her  death 
many  of  her  original  manuscripts.  Mrs. 
Cheney  is  much  beloved  in  Boston,  where 
she  lives.  Her  essays  frequently  appear  in 
the  New  England  Magazine, Current  Ritera- 
ture  and  the  Century.” 



OBITUARY. 


Sister  Ordia  Christine  Hanson  was  born  June 
22nd,  1849,  ’n  Elling,  Swenborg,  Denmark.  She 
died  at  Colonia,  Diaz,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Sister  Hansen  emigrated  to  Utah  about  nine 
years  ago,  residing  for  a time  in  Newton,  Cache 
County,  afterwards  removing  to  Manti,  where  she 
labored  in  the  Temple  for  nearly  two  years.  She 
was  also  a teacher  in  the  South  Ward  Relief 
Society,  performing  all  her  duties  faithfully  and 
well. 

She  was  for  many  years  a great  sufferer  from 
lung  disease,  but  she  lwed  and  died  a faithful 
Latter-day  Saint,  enduring  all  her  sufferings  with 
patience  and  fortitude. 

Elizabeth  Casto, 

President,  Manti  South  Ward  Relief  Society. 

Rebecca  Wareham, 
President  North  Ward  Relief  Society 



TRIBUTE  TO  A FAITHFUL  SAINT. 


Sister  Lydia  Long  died  on  the  25th  of  June  1892, 
quite  suddenly,  she  had  not  been  feeling  very 
well  for  some  time,  but  expressed  herself  as  be- 
ing much  better  on  the  day  she  departed,  expil- 
ing while  her  son  and  his  wife,  had  gone  out' to 
do  a few  errands.  She  was  laid  away  the  next 
day  as  the  weather  was  warm  and  the  house  mucli 
exposed  to  the  sun. 

The  officers  and  some  of  the  teachers  of  tl  e 
13th  Ward  attended  the  funeral;  which  was  herd 
in  the  22nd  Ward  where  she  of  late  had  been  liv- 
ing with  her  youngest  son.  Her  age  was  sixty- 
nine  years  and  five  months.  Born  on  the  13th  ol 
January  1823  in  England  did  not  learn  what  part 
of  the  country.  Bishop  Empey  and  Counselors 
were  there,  also  Brother  A.  M.  Musser,  all  speak- 
ing of  her  with  much  respect,  testifying  of  her 
patient  and  humble  spirit  in  all  the  walks  of  life. 
She  was  also  a good  and  faithful  teacher  in  the 
13th  Ward  Relief  Society. 

Though  the  rooms  were  small  they  were  wefi 


filled  by  relatives  and  friends.  The  Bishop  re- 
gretted that  she  was  not  taken  to  the  13th  Ward 
Assembly  Rooms.  Poor  Lydia  she  looked  happy 
in  death  surrounded  with  lovely  flowers. 

E.  H.  G. 
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AROUSE. 


Mankind,  to  whom  the  gracious  God  has  given 
The  fairest  gifts  contained  in  Heaven  and  earth, 
His  vast  sublime  benignity  has  striven 
To  make  thee  well  contented  from  thy  birth 
With  his  full  bounties,  and  to  prove  thee  worth 
These  blessings,  freely  placed  thee  on  thine 
honor, 

Now  hast  thou  surely  brought  about  a dearth 
Of  virtue  in  the  scales  of  the  great  Donor. 

For  slowly  hast  thou  sunk  in  sin  and  error; 

The  second  step  how  easily  the  first 
One  follows,  ’till  thou  look’st  about  in  terror, 

To  find  thyself  within  a region  cursed, 

The  victim  of  a tortuous  evil  thirst; 

Until,  sore  rent  with  an  insane  desiring, 

The  soul,  its  own  perdition’s  bonds  to  burst, 
With  all  its  strength  the  being  fall’n  is  firing. 

But  presently  the  sweet  soul’s  voice  grows 
fainter, 

Aud  dies  away  unto  eternal  space, 

And  then  thou  givest  o’er  to  thine  attainter, 

The  sensual,  a 1 thy  pure  and  radiant  grace; 

For  guiling  Sin,  half  veiling  what  is  base, 

The  claims  of  life  and  love  is  undermining, 

That  thou  ere  long  may’st  look  upon  his  face, 
A godless  beauty  in  his  shame  defining. 

And  then  the  soul  is  stifled  and  is  deadened, 
Submerged  in  pleasures  gross  and  sorrow’s 
stream, 

And  when  a sigh  steals  o’er  the  senses  leadened, 
Like  soft  and  sad  reproaches  in  a dream, 

The  wilful  heart  turns  from  the  heavenly  theme, 
Responding,  “What  has  God  in  goodness  given 
To  me?  I’ve  naught  to  lose  nor  yet  redeem— 
My  soul  has  ever  been  with  sorrow  driven. 

“My  life  has  been  an  unfulfilled  desiring, 

A restless  search  for  what  will  satisfy; 

Vain  pleasure,  naught  but  transient  hope  inspir- 
ing, 

Seems  but  a cruel  phantom  passing  by, 

And  God  gives  not  to  me  for  what  I sigh; 

So  will  I drift,  and  if  I chance  to  please  me 
With  Sense’s  charmers,  that  around  me  lie, 
Whate’er  they  be,  oh, therewith  may  I ease  me.” 

And  askest  thou  what  has  our  Maker  given 
I o thee — ah,  know  he  gives  to  all  mankind 
The  fairest  gifts  contained  in  earth  and  Heaven, 

1 hat  for  us  all  his  goodness  has  designed. 

He  made  the  earth  that  thou  a home  shouldst 
find, 

♦ 

Adorned  with  rarest  plants  and  fruits  and  flowers, 
The  towering,  misty  mountains,  richly  lined 
With  hordes  of  treasures  that  may  all  be  ours. 


Thou  hast  dominion  over  all  that  liveth 
And  moveth  on  the  earth  and  in  the  sea; 

The  Seasons,  and  the  rain  and  snow  He  giveth 
To  moist’  and  fertilize  the  earth  for  thee, — 

The  Sun’s  great  golden  glory  graciously 
Is  poured  from  out  the  Heavens  in  abundance, 

At  night,  the  Moon’s  soft  silver — faithfully 
All  nature  serves  thee  with  her  rich  redundance. 

And  thou  hast  life  and  strength  to  onward  bear 
thee 

And  bend  all  that  thou  needest  to  thy  will, 

Thy  senses’  sweet  endowments,  which  have  made 
thee, 

When  rightly  used,  a power  thy  wants  to  fill. 
Thou  hast  an  intellect,  sublimer  still, 

Than  any  gift  that  governs  life  or  motion, 

Which  can  thy  deeds  with  depth  and  greatness 
thrill, 

And  steer  thee  wisely  through  life’s  rolling  ocean. 

Thou  hast  a soul,  that  fills  thee  with  a passion, 
Too  pure  and  nobly  wrought  to  be  earth  born, 
That  wakens  to  thy  life  in  fervent  fashion, 

The  first  rare  radiance  of  a fairer  morn 
Than  e’er  the  breast  terrestial  may  adorn, — 

A soul  that  thrills  thee  with  the  fires  of  heaven, 
Responsive  to  the  Infinite,  they  warn 
Thee  to  retrieve  thy  being,  folly-riven. 

Then  sigh  not  that  thy  life  hath  naught  but  sor- 
row 

To  break  the  prairie  of  a desert  waste, 

That  thou  from  degradation’s  depths  must  bor- 
row 

That  which  to  render  it  unto  thy  taste, — 

But  live  in  yielding  to  that  prowess  chaste, 

With  which  the  intellect  and  soul  hath  crowned 
thee, 

Nor  let  false  pleasure,  painted  and  debased, 
Her  petty  lies  and  larcenies  e’er  wound  thee. 

Oh,  Mankind,  rise,  and  breathe  the  air’s  diffusion, 
Exhaled  by  virtue  and  simplicity; — 

As  Nature  follows  crime  with  retribution, 

So  will  she  to  the  noble  gracious  be. 

Then  Reason’s  light  doth  teach  thee  well  to 
see, 

An  earnest  life  will  yield  the  deepest  pleasures, 
The  highest  uses  of  thine  entity 
Will  win  thee  trust  and  love,  man’s  greatest 
treasures. 

Genevieve  Lucile  Browne. 

-*♦» 

FAREWELL. 


“A  word  that  must  be  and  hath  been.” 
If  in  the  vocabulary'  of  the  English 
language  a word  can  be  found  which  has 
wrung  tears  from  mortal  eyes  and  called 
forth  keen  emotion  from  the  heart — which 
has  caused  that  tender  chord  to  vibrate, 
which  binds  together  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Adam’s  race,  it  is  the  word  “Farewell." 
This  word  when  spoken  by  a friend  to 
whom  we  are  bound  by  the  strongest  ties'  of 
friendship  and  affection,  informing  us  that 
we  shall  not  meet  again  this  side  of  the  re- 
surrection morn,  awakens  in  our  bosoms 
feelings  only  known  by  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced them.  Should  we  stand  beside 
the  deep  waters  of  the  ocean,  where  day  by 
day  thousands  are  called  to  recognize  some 
fond  friend  rescued  from  the  yawning  deep, 


while  others  are  called  to  witness  some  relic 
snatched  from  the  bosom  of  the  rolling  bil- 
lows, informing  the  anxious  beholder  that  a 
cherished  object  sleeps  beneath  them,  we 
should  perhaps  gain  some  idea  of  the  feel- 
ing wrought  by  the  word,  Farewell.  Here 
stand  the  parent,  the  child,  the  husband 
and  wife,  brother  and  sister,  friend  and 
companion — about  to  experience  the  sorrow 
of  separation.  The  proud  vessel  is  ready  to 
take  from  the  parental  embrace,  the  polar 
star  towards  which  true  affection  has  ever 
been  directed.  Sympathy  and  love  swell 
the  bosom  with  anguish;  tears,  sad  tears, 
are  falling  from  the  eye — but  Farewell, 
Farewell  is  spoken,  and  the  scene  of  parting 
is  known  and  felt  in  all  its  intensity.  Hear 
the  thrilling  words,  “God  bless  you — Fare- 
well, Farewell.”  How  often  does  the 
breeze  that  comes  from  England’s  shores 
and  America’s  coasts,  inform  us  of  the 
broken  affection  which  the  one  yet  simple 
word  has  caused,  and  the  many  hearts  it  has 
crushed! 

Go  to  the  bedside  of  the  fond  mother 
whom  death,  the  visitor  of  mortality, is  soon 
to  take  from  earth;  bitter  tears  are  flowing, 
telling  plainly  the  anguish  of  their  hearts. 
But  the  summons  has  come  and  the  dear 
one  must  go.  Oh!  how  heart-rending — 
how  touching  her  last  words.  Husband, 
children,  dear  ones  all — Farewell!  What 
heart  so  hard,  so  devoid  of  sympathy  as  not 
to  be  touched  by  a scene  like  this,  and  how 
often  have  we  witnessed  them?  How  often 
has  the  word,  Farewell, fellen  upon  our  ears 
more  solemn  than  the  funeral  knell! 

Today  we  meet  our  friends,  embrace  them 
in  the  arms  of  brotherly  love — rehearse  the 
events  of  by-gone  days,  when  the  rays  of 
love  encircled  the  brow,  and  the  heart  found 
a residence  and  a home.  We  recall  fresh  to 
the  memory  our  days  of  childhood  around 
which  linger  a halo  of  joy  and  innocence 
never  to  be  forgotten;  but  tomorrow  we  bid 
them  Farewell.  Not  only  do  our  friends  bid 
■ us  adieu,  but  all  nature  animate  and  inanimate 
is  constantly  bidding  us  Farewell;  change 
and  decay  are  busy.  Time  is  carrying  us 
forward  to  our  eternal  home — yes, — ‘‘Home, 
sweet  home.” 

“No  cloud  those  regions  know, 

Forever  bright  and  fair; 

For  sin  the  source  of  mortal  woe, 

Can  never  enter  there.’’ 

How  joyful  the  thought  that  such  a home 
is  ours!  Forever  shall  we  surround  the 
throne  of  celestial  glory,  to  join  in  the  song 
of  redeeming  love  with  the  ransomed  Uni- 
verse of  the  Almighty  God;  never,  never 
more  to  speak  the  sorrowful,  solemn  word, 
Farewell. 

L.  M.  H. 


I11  old  age  one  sees  farther  and  clearer 
than  younger  people  do.  It  is  like  living 
on  a hilltop,  from  whence  the  ups  and 
downs  of  life  appear  in  their  just  propor- 
tions, and  every  way  one  looks  one  beholds, 
as  it  were,  ‘‘the  crooked  made  straight,  and 
the  rough  places  plain.” — Miss  Mulock. 
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XX. 

When  the  door  closed  after  Rob  Har- 
rison Esquire  the  ‘ ‘literary  light’  ’ and  his 
friend  Everhard,  Anna,  drawing  a long 
breath  a.°  a sigh  of  relief,  said  to  her  cousin, 
“here  is  another  obstacle  in  my  pathway, 
just  when  the  coast  seemed  clear,  and  I felt 
myself  independent,  this  relative  my 
mother's  cousin  comes  forward  as  a pro- 
tector; pray,  how  many  do  I need?” 

‘ ‘And  so  Anna  you  are  not  pleased  with 
y our  mother’s  cousin,  [she  did  not  repeat 
to  her  that  he  had  been  her  mother’s  lover;] 
one  would  think  a relative  on  that  side  would 
have  been  most  welcome.  ’ ’ 

“Jane,  cousin  mine,  he  assumes  too 
much;  he  comes  patronizing  me  first  of  all, 
before  he  knows  anything  of  me.” 

“No  doubt  Anna,  Burke  and  Hemenway 
have  told  him  what  a child  you  are  in  mat- 
ters of  importance  beyond  music,  dancing, 
dress  and  manner.  But,  soberly,  is  he  not 
very  handsome?” 

“Yes,  well,  passably  so,  but  strange  in- 
deed that  you  should  notice  that,  you  who 
never  could  see  anything  to  admire  in  men, 
not  even  in  the  good  old  Doctor,  who  loves 
you  so  devotedly.  I am  astonished;  there 
must  be  something  extraordinary  in  Rob 
Harrison  when  you  can  admire  him.” 

“O,  I don’t  know  as  to  that — he  has  a 
fine  face  and  wonderful  eyes,  very  much 
like  your  own,  and  yours  are  like  your 
mother’s  I suppose.  By  the  way,  is  it  not 
strange  there  is  no  painting  of  your  mother 
in  the  hall  at  the  Castle?  Did  it  ever  occur 
to  you?” 

“Never,  I scarce  ever  heard  her  name 
mentioned,  old  Mrs.  Hess  our  former  head 
housekeeper  spoke  of  her  sometimes,  but 
Mrs.  Burke  was  not  installed  in  the  house- 
hold in  her  day,  and  she  always  protested 
against  every  thing  Hess  said  or  did.  ’ ’ 
“Cousin  Anna,  you  did  not  invite  Mr. 
Harrison  to  call  again  or  to  come  to  the 
Castle  when  we  return;  it  was  a discourtesy 
on  our  part,  or  on  yours,  for  neither  of  the 
gentlemen  seemed  to  have  eyes  for  me.” 
“How  could  I think  of  anything  with 
him  staring  at  me,  in  that  dreadful  way; 
but  I suppose  he’ll  come  again,  to  see  if  I 
need  his  advice,  or  protection  forsooth.” 
“Don’t  Anna,  you  may  need  both,  none 
of  us  know  what  lies  in  store,  and  the 
friendship  of  a truly  good  man  is  rare  and 
that  Mr.  Harrison  is  an  exceptionally  good 
man  I feel  tolerably  sure.” 

“Wait  cousin,  until  you  hear  the  Doctor’s 
opinion,  or  have  you  had  an  intuition?  If  so 
I have  no  more  to  say;  you  are  invariably 
right  in  your  presentiments.  ’ ’ 

The  girls  talked  on  and  on  of  the  strange 
visit  until  joined  by  Clair  and  others,  and 
for  the  time  the  subject  was  waived,  but 
not  forgotten,  and  it  was  not  likely  to  be 
either,  for  his  destiny  and  theirs  were  linked 
and  interwoven,  and  the  forebodings  of 
Jane  Conway  were  not  without  foundation. 

The  days  that  followed  were  like  others 
at  that  season  of  gaiety  except  for  the 
visits  of  Mr.  Harrison,  who  came  often 
enough  to  learn  the  status  of  affairs.  He 
also  heard  from  the  outside  how  things 
were  moving  in  reference  to  Clair  and  the 
title,  though  he  kept  these  matters  to  him- 
self except  as  he  gave  fatherly  advice  to  the 
young  man,  who  took  kindly  his  sug- 
gestions, and  profited  by  them.  Ere  long 
it  was  apparent  to  Anna,  who  was  becoming 
more  and  more  versed  in  affairs  of  the  heart, 
that  her  cousin  or  uncle,  as  she  had  de- 


cided to  designate  him  by  his  particular  re- 
quest, was  deeply  in  love  with  her  feminine 
cousin  Jane.  She  had  not  dared  to  mention 
it,  though  she  had  been  strongly  tempted 
to  tell  her  strong-minded  cousin,  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  receive  Mr.  Harrison’s  at- 
tentions, etc;  but  how  could  she  speak  to 
her  of  it,  knowing  of  her  engagement  and 
also  how  reluctant  she  had  ever  been  to  ac- 
knowledge that  even  Dr.  Bland  was  in  love 
with  her.  And  so  she  passed  it  by,  but 
gossips  would  not,  and  soon  Lady  Walton, 
hearing  it  talked  of,  sounded  Lady  Anna 
who  confessed  to  her  Ladyship  that  she  had 
become  convinced  of  the  fact. 

“And  what  is  this  very  dignified,  con- 
scientious young  woman  going  to  do  with 
two  lovers  at  once?”  remarked  Lady  Wal- 
ton with  some  asperity,  for  she  had  not 
forgotten  that  Miss  Conway  knew  of  her 
interview  with  Sir  Edward  and  it  had  often 
nettled  her  when  she  came  in  contact  with 
her. 

“I  have  not  the  slightest  idea,  but  know- 
ing her  uprightness  in  all  matters,  I am 
sure  she  will  do  exactly  right.  ’ ’ 

Lady  Walton  was  nonplussed  and  drop- 
ped the  subject  for  the  time,  but  she  watch- 
ed Miss  Conway  jealously,  but  closely  as 
she  scrutinized  her  conduct,  she  could  find 
nothing  to  condemn. 

At  last  the  gay  season  drew  toward  its 
close  and  the  young  ladies  felt  it  was  time 
to  return  to  their  country  home.  Matters 
had  been  pretty  well  adjusted  in  the  mean 
time  and  Clairville  Hilliard  was  likely  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  title  unless  something 
unknown  came  in  the  way.  Dr.  Bland  was 
growing  very  impatient  of  the  long  delay, 
for  such  it  seemed  to  him,  though  he 
busied  himself  making  all  the  final  prepar- 
ations in  his  home,  and  in  attending  to 
every  duty  in  detail  pertaining  to  the  estate 
of  Sir  Edward,  and  the  poor  and  sick  all  the 
country  round. 

Finally  the  season  really  closed,  that  is, 
Lady  Walton  gave  an  eleborate  ball  as  she 
knew  it  was  expected  by  her  set,  and  Mait- 
land’s fiancee  was  the  belle  of  the  ball,  and 
so  his  mother  had  intended  it  should  be 
from  the  first.  She  wore  her  favorite  color, 
sea-green,  and  pearls  were  her  only  orna- 
ment in  the  way  of  jewelry  though  her 
dress  was  nearly  covered  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite lace;  she  was  like  a sea-nymph;  her 
wonderful  golden  hair  was  arranged  so  as 
to  display  its  magnificence  and  ornamented 
with  pearls  in  the  most  perfect  taste;  when 
she  danced  it  was  as  though  she  flew  fairy- 
footed or  glided  in  air;  she  was  so  unlike 
other  young  ladies  that  she  could  not  fail  to 
be  attractive  wherever  she  went;  there  was 
a naivete,  a freshness  too  about  her  that  was 
delightfully  charming.  Uncle  Rob  as  he 
watched  her  in  the  great  hall  gliding  about 
was  as  one  enchanted,  it  carried  him  back 
to  the  time  when  his  cousin  had  made  his 
heart  beat  rapturously,  and  he  walked  out 
into  the  fresh  air  to  regain  his  bewildered 
senses;  some  one  else  was  in  the  same  or  a 
similar  mood,  for  he  saw  a few  steps  away 
from  him  a woman  pacing  up  and  down  as 
though  in  deep  thought.  She  was  dressed 
in  pure  white,  a mantle  trimmed  with  swan’s 
down  thrown  loosely  over  her  head  almost 
concealed  her  face,  but  he  recognized  Jane 
Conway,  and  wondered  why  she  should 
wish  to  withdraw  from  the  gay  crowd.  She 
caught  sight  of  him  almost  at  the  same 
moment  and  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
speaking.  Both  felt  it,  a sort  of  unwelcome 
encounter,  they  were  anxious  to  avoid  each 
other,  yet  fate  would  have  it  so.  Mr.  Har- 


rison seeing  the  dilemma  made  bold  to  ask 
why  she  was  out  in  the  night  air,  was  she 
not  fearful  of  taking  cold  in  such  a light 
costume?  She  replied  freezingly,  and  he 
urged  her  to  avoid  the  damp  or  she  would 
scarcely  be  equal  to  the  journey  contempla- 
ted so  soon.  And  he  added, as  if  by  way  of 
drawing  her  into  conversation,  “would  you 
mind  telling  me  how  you  like  the  country 
residence  of  your  late  uncle,  and  what  there 
is  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood?” 

“O, as  to  that  you  can  come  and  see  for 
yourself,  there  is  a fine  park  and  plenty  of 
game  in  the  hunting  season,  and  I’ve  no 
doubt  that  would  suit  you  as  it  does  most 
Englishmen.” 

“I  was  wondering  if  you  would  think  it 
worth  your  while  to  invite  me  for  any  season, 
the  hunting  season  is  a long  way  off,  I 
might  be  far  enough  away  before  that  time 
comes.  ’ ’ 

Jane  scarce  knew  what  reply  to  make 
but  added,  “No  doubt  my  cousins  will  wish 
you  to  come  soon,  they  will  be  lonely  after 
the  gaieties  of  London,  there  is  no  society 
there,  that  is  it  is  a long  way  to  the  nearest 
neighbor’s  and  in  fact  we  never  have  visited. 
My  uncle  did  not  mingle  with  the  people  in 
that  vicinity,  and  consequently  we  do  not 
know  them.” 

‘ ‘Then  when  you  return  do  you  expect  to 
live  in  retirement  after  such  a round  of 
pleasure  as  your  cousins  have  kept  up  the 
last  few  months?” 

“I  scarcely  know;  there  will  be  some 
changes  in  the  house  I presume,  it  will  be 
positively  necessary  if  Clair  succeeds  to  the 
title,  you  must  know  better  than  I do,  I’ve 
never  known  much  of  such  matters,  my  life 
was  very  quiet  until  I came  to  stay  at  my 
uncle’s  and  since  then  so  much  has  happened 
that  I wonder  how  I have  kept  my  senses.  ’ ’ 

“This  is  most  interesting,  pray  enlighten 
me.  I am  totally  uninformed  of  matters  in 
English  country  life  anywhere,  though 
when  a boy  (and  that  was  long  ago)  I knew 
Devonshire  pretty  well,  a charming  pastoral 
country.  But  really  we  must  not  linger  here, 
not  oniy  the  aamp  air,  but  Anna  might  be 
looking  for  you — aie  you  noi  her  chafcerone 
tonight?”  And,  lowering  his  voice:  “1  wish 
you  were  mine  instead,  I have  more  need  of 
one,  unused  as  I am  to  society.”  Miss  Con- 
way affected  not  to  hear  him  and  hurried  to- 
wards the  house,  but  met  Clair  in  the  hall- 
way as  they  were  about  to  ascen  d the  stair- 
case, who  boy-like,  unthinkingly,  when  he 
saw  the  two  coming  in  together  mischievous- 
ly exclaimed  aloud,  “what  would  the  Doc- 
tor say?” 

It  was  too  bad  to  spoil  this  pleasant  lit- 
tle interview  by  stern  facts.  Clair  was  inno- 
cent enough  about  it  though  Rob  Harrison 
had  not  heard  of  the  Doctor  except  as  Miss 
Hilliard  had  spoken  of  him,  and  had  not 
once  suspected  he  was  more  than  the  guard- 
ian of  his  cousin,  but  his  suspicions  were 
aroused  now,  not  that  he  had  fallen  in  love 
seriously — how  could  he,  a confirmed  old 
bachelor!  He  had  solemnly  vowed  to  remain 
single  and  yet  he  wanted  society,  woman’s 
companionship;  he  had  been  a mother’s  boy, 
all  she  had,  and  they  had  been  all  in  all  to 
each  other;  she  had  stood  by  him  when  his 
heart  had  been  torn  as  it  were  by  his  cousin’s 
precipitous  miserable  marriage;  they  went 
away  together  afterwards,  and  his  mother 
died  abroad,  he  had  wandered  here  and 
there  seeking  fame — or  solace,  and  now  had 
become  more  or  less  interested  in  these  un- 
protected young  people  for  whom  he  felt 
a sort  of  fatherly  care;  he  was  inclined  to  be 
forgiving  in  his  nature,  and  now  that  Sir 
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Edward  was  dead  he  cherished  no  ill-will 
but  lavished  affection  freely  upon  the  daugh- 
ter, remembering  too  she  %vas  the  nearest 
relative  he  had.  He  had  guessed  something 
of  her  life  through  the  association  of  the 
past  few  weeks,  and  realized  what  an  ad- 
vantage, a blessing  in  fact,  it  was  to  have  a 
young  woman  like  Miss  Conway  to  watch 
over  her;  and  at  times  he  felt  as  if  he 
would  not  leave  England  again  until  he 
saw  her  fairly  settled,  happily  married. 
He  was  not  sure  that  he  approved  of  Mait- 
land Walton,  and  he  certainly  disapproved 
of  Lady  Walton’s  influence,  and  it  partly 
reconciled  him  to  their  going  away,  know- 
ing Anna  would  be  less  in  her  society. 

Since  Clair’s  playful  reference  to  the 
Doctor,  he  had  serious  thoughts,  whether 
there  could  have  been  any.  meaning  in  his 
words,  but  he  would  not  inquire  lest  his 
meaning  should  be  misconstrued,  for  he  nev- 
er even  imagined  himself  in  love,  and  as  for 
Jane,  he  knew  she  was  not,  and  fancied  it 
would  be  a difficult  matter  for  her  to  fall  in 
love  with  an  ordinary  man — and  to  him  all 
men  were  more  or  less  ordinary,  for  he  had 
seen  the  world  and  mingled  much  with  J*  lan- 
kind . Really  he  knew  very  little  of  women , 
and  therefore  judged  Miss  Conway  imper- 
vious to  the  grand  passion. 

All  the  winter  long  Miss  Conway  had 
been  doing  dainty  work,  such  as  ladies  take 
delight  in  previous  to  entering  upon  the 
new  relations  of  married  life,  but  after  Mr. 
Harrison’s  frequent  visits  the  work  lagged 
and  was  put  aside.  She  had  never  seen  a 
man  with  such  a conversational  power  or 
such  a wonderful  fund  of  information.  He 
had  traveled  extensively  and  never  tired  of 
talking  of  countries  and  people,  all  new  to 
his  attentive  listeners.  The  final  leave-tak- 
ing came  at  last  and  Rob  Harrison  had  to 
say  good-bye  to  his  new-found  friends.  He 
kissed  Anna  as  of  course  he  had  a right  to 
do;  but  how  should  he  say  good-bye  to  her 
cousin!  He  considered  it  and  determined  to 
be  brave,  he  would  at  least  kiss  her  hand, 
but  he  did  not  get  opportunity,  for  the  party 
were  ready  at  a very  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing and  were  all  wrapped  in  furs  and  gloved. 
He  embraced  Anna  tenderly , kissed  her  on 
both  cheeks  and  turning  to  her  cousin  said 
a simple  good-bye,  though  he  longed  to  say 
a great  deal  more.  Clair  urged  him  to 
come  as  soon  as  they  were  fairly  settled  and 
show  him  what  would  be  needed  to  make 
the  place  habitable  for, said  he,  ‘ ‘the  old  place 
is  only  a tumbled  down  ruin  now,  and  not 
fit  to  invite  respectable  people  to  visit, though 
the  surroundings  are  magnificent.  ’ ’ 

Mr.  Harrison  was  in  hopes  the  ladies 
would  add  their  entreaties  to  Clair’s  but  Miss 
Conway  was  absolutely  silent  on  the  subject, 
and  Anna  only  faintly  echoed  Clair’s  last 
words  “we  shall  expect  you.’’  The  coach 
drove  away,  and  walking  slowly  toward 
his  hotel  Rob  Harrison  reasoned  with  him- 
self, and  wondered  why  he  should  care 
about  this  plain  young  woman  that  seemed 
to  pass  unnoticed  by  all  for  he  had  not  heard 
from  any  one  of  the  many  gentlemen  who 
had  spoken  so  often  of  his  cousin  Lady 
Anna,  one  single  word  of  Miss  Conway. 
And  yet  he  knew  she  was  a very  superior 
person.  He  felt  it  very  strongly  and 
wondered  other  men  were  not  also  aware  of 
her  superiority. 



False  friendship,  like  the  ivy,  decays  and 
ruins  the  walls  it  embraces,  but  true  friend- 
ship gives  new  life  and  animation  to  the 
object  it  supports. — Burton. 


WILL  YOU  COME  WHEN  I AM  DYING? 


Will  you  come  when  I am  dying? 

Fold  my  weary  hands  in  thine, 

’Till  time’s  wheels  in  their  swift  flying, 
Backward  turn  to  days  lang  syne? 

Sing  to  me  those  songs  of  childhood, 

Trill  them  o’er  in  sweetest  tone, 

’Till  loved  voices  long  since  silent, 

Blend  and  mingle  with  thine  own? 

Fair  soft  arms  around  me  twining, 

Tender  smile  and  fond  caress, 

Give  each  dark  cloud  silver  lining, 

Scatter  cares  that  long  opprest. 

Hope’s  bright  star  gilds  plainest  duty, 
Infant’s  joys  and  childish  fears, 

Youth  developed  into  beauty, 

Come  as  backward  roll  the  years. 

Light  from  heaven’s  clear  vault  shining, 
Penetrates  thro’  ages  mold, 

Brings  again  life’s  dewy  morning, 

Radiant  with  green  and  gold. 

Lucy. 

4+P- 

MOTHER’S  BIRTHDAY. 


Dear  mother,  ah!  that  saintly  name 
* Makes  each  fond  impulse  start; 

Afar  or  near,  ’tis  e’en  the  same, 

Soft  spoken  from  the  heart. 

Dear  mother!  tender  thoughts  of  thee 
Will  crowd  our  memories  still, 

Though  we  have  crossed  the  mighty  sea, 
To  teach  the  Master’s  will. 

The  hands  that  never  weary  grew — 

By  lovels  fond  impulse  fired; 

The  face  so  pleasant,  kind  and  true, 

By  us  so  much  admired; 

The  loving  heart  which  offered  prayers 
In  our  behalf  each  day, 

In  fancy  greets  us  everywhere, 

To  cheer  our  lonely  way. 

Near  half  a century  now  hath  fled 
Since  thou  an  infant  lay— 

On  rapid  wings  the  years  have  sped, 

The  moments  passed  away. 

They  have  not  idly  passed  we  know, 

For  thou,  dear,  noble  one, 

Among  the  humble,  weak  and  low 
Thy  willing  work  hast  done; 

Hast  taught  thy  children  faith  and  love 
And  hope  and  charity — 

Hast  given  all  praise  to  Him  above 
In  sweet  humility. 

Then  has  thy  mission  been  in  vain? 

Ah,  surely,  surely  no! 

For  thou  a blessed  crown  will  gain — 

A world  of  joy  will  know. 

Thy  birthday!  may  it  bring  thee  peace— 
And  each  succeeding  year, 

May  heaven’s  gifts  for  thee  increase— 

May  nothing  cause  thee  fear; 

And  many,  many  glad  returns 
May  you,  dear  mother,  see; 

And  live  until  your  spirit  yearns 
From  all  life’s  cares  to  flee. 

Alofa. 

Samoa,  July  i,  1892. 


WOMEN’S  NEWS. 

As  the  clays  pass  on  the  thought  comes  to 
each  one  of  us  how  great  out  loss  in  the 
death  of  Mrs.  D’ Evelyn!  Not  only  clid  she 
perform  the  duties  of  the  ass’t  recording 
secretary  dutifully  and  well,  but  as  the 
chairman  of  the  visiting  committee  and  one 
of  the  number  on  press-work  and  entertain- 


ment; to  the  cares  imposed  by  each  was  she 
ever  ready  to  respond  in  true,  hearty  good 
fellowship  and  lend  her  sympathetic  and 
kind  co-operation.  The  little  orphaned  ones 
so  pitifully  left  are  on  the  ranch  with  the 
little  babe  of  Mrs.  Parkhurst,  where  their 
tiny  hearts  and  lives  bereft  of  maternal  af- 
fection can  draw  in  that  love  springing 
from  nature’s  own,  whose  silent  truths  can 
teach  them  much  that’s  beautiful  and 
grand.  The  lovely  floral  tributes  to  Mrs. 
D’ Evelyn  have  been  photographed  and  the 
club  contemplates  sending  one  to  her 
j mother  so  far  away  in  Ireland. 

* * * * 

In  Kate  Field's  Washington  there  ap- 
peared in  a recent  number,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Perkins  Stetson’s  article  on  “Masculine, 
Feminine  and  Human.”  Ihis  article  is 
spoken  of  as  being  intensely  interesting  and 
written  in  a masterly  style. 

* * * * 

The  annual  convention  of  P.  C.  W.  P.  A. , 
will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  on  the  days  of 
the  21,  22,  and  23  of  September — at  which 
time  the  election  of  new  officers  will  take 
place. 

Alma  Priscilla  Alden. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  1892. 

— 

APPRECIATIVE. 

The  following  is  from  a gentleman  in  the 
South  who  received  a complimentary"  of  our 
paper  recently: 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells: 

This  is  only  intended  to  convey  to  you  the 
information  that  the  Woman’s  Exponent  came 
to  hand  by  the  last  mail  and  rest  asured  I am  much 
pleased  with  the  work,  and  sincerely  wish  that  a 
copy  of  it  was  in  the  hand  of  every  person  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  human  family. 
And  in  the  mean  time  believe  me,  most  respect- 


July26,  189^ ^ 

THE  FIRST  PRIMARY. 


Editor  Woman’s  Exponent: 

Dear  Sister:-It  is  fourteen  years  today  since 
the  first  Primary  Association  was  organized 
in  the  church  with  Sister  Aurelia  S.  Rogers 
of  Farmington,  President,  Today"  being 
our  annual  meeting  day,  we  held  a meet- 
ing and  reorganized,  the  officers  now  be- 
ing Miss  Nettie  Abbott  President,  Miss 
Mary  Millard  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Knowlton 
Counselors,  Miss  Pliebe  McLaughlin  Secre- 
tary. 

There  were  twelve  visiting  sisters  present, 
Stake  Pres’t  Rogers  and  Counselors  Hess 
and  Clark  being  among  the  number.  We 
had  an  excellent  time.  Our  programme 
consisted  of  songs,  dialogues,  recitations, 
questions  and  answers  on  the  creation,  and 
a review  of  simple  Bible  Stories,  gotten  up 
for  the  occasion,  short  speeches  by  a num- 
ber of  the  sisters,  and  altogether  we  had  a 
time  long  to  be  remembered,  not  the  least 
pleasing  feature  of  the  entertainment  being 
the  response  to  roll  call  by  sentiment, 
four  years  old  darlings  answering  in 
this  way. 

There  was  also  a letter  read  from  Sister 
Lula  Greene  Richards  regretting  her  in- 
ability to  be  present  at  our  meeting,  and  ex- 
pressive of  love  and  good  feeling  for  the 
little  ones.  Very  Respectfully, 

Minerva  E.  Knowlton. 

Farmington,  Aug.  n,  1892. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEM. 


When  one  comes  directly  upon  the  scene  of  a 
recent  strike,  it  becomes  a positive  necessity  to 
enter  into  the  subject  more  or  less;  one  can 
scarcely  be  neutral  in  opinion  if  one  may  in  ex- 
pression. Being  specially  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject on  general  principles,  and  as  one  of  the  im- 
portant questions  of  the  day,  and  having  relatives 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  of  the  terrible 
strikes  (the  one  in  Northern  Idaho)  it  has  been  a 
study  with  the  writer  for  the  past  few  weeks,  and 
reading  what  is  said  from  time  to  time  in  the 
papers,  one  can  scarcely  help  forming  an  opinion 
of  some  sort  in  the  premises.  But  here  we  are 
right  on  the  spot  where  the  thickest  of  the  trouble 
occurred,  and  having  it  from  the  people  them- 
selves who  are  most  deeply  concerned  and  have 
suffered  from  the  consequences.  Perhaps  after 
some  days’  sojourn  we  may  be  able  out  of  all  we 
see  and  hear  to  get  a clear  understanding  and  to 
write  something  for  the  readers  of  the  Exponent. 

The  soldiers  are  here  and  the  prisoners  too  (or 
were),  though  some  are  to  be  tried  to-day  or  are 
taken  over  for  trial  in  Cceur  d’  Alene  City  where 
the  lawyers  and  judges  have  already  collected  to 
hold  court. 

The  citizens  of  Wallace  and  vicinity  have  some 
sense  of  security  since  the  arrival  of  the  troops, 
previous  to  that  there  was  none  for  either  life  or 
property.  No  one  knew,  however  innocent  of 
offence  in  thought,  word,  or  deed  he  might  be,  at 
what  moment  he  would  be  shot,  or  ordered  to 
leave  the  town.  The  inhabitants  were  terror- 
stricken;  men  with  families,  ordered  to  go,  were 
left  without  the  least  choice  and  women  and 
children  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  strikers.  Some 
men  did  not  go  and  the  troops  barely  arrived  in 
time  to  protect  them. 

We  have  not  space  in  this  issue  for  any  ex- 
tended notice  of  the  situation,  but  in  our  next 
issue  will  have  a paper  giving  some  of  the  real 
facts  and  incidents,  meantime  we  give  an  extract 
from  the  London  Times  we  culled  en  route. 

“The  labor  troubles  in  the  United  States  have 
taken  a form  not  to  be  distinguished  from  civil 
war.  We  cannot  yet  venture  to  think  the  danger 
is  ended.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  course  of 
affairs  is  watched  with  alarm  by  those  in  whose 
memory  the  events  of  1877  are  still  fresh.” 

Another  quotation  from  the  Chronicle  of 
London,  August  20,  says: 

“The  American  people  had  the  most  splendid 
inheritance  ever  conferred  on  a nation,  and  they 
have  grossly  misused  it.  Hordes  of  vulgar  office, 
seekers  have  been  permitted  to  fatten  on  the  pub- 
lic body;  great  cities  are  given  over  to  men  who 
ought  to  be  in  prison;  and  millions  on  millions  of 
acres  cf  public  lands  are  given  with  a light  heart 
to  railway  corporations,  which  now  threaten  to 
strangle  the  republic  in  their  octopus-like  grasp. 
This  is  really  practical  anarchism,  which  ruins 


states,  compared  with  which  the  anarchism  of  a 
handful  of  desperate  families  is  almost  innocuous. 
That  is  the  general  moral  of  a labor  war,  but 
there  are  special  questions  relating  to  railway 
and  convict  labor.  It  is  simply  monstrous  that 
capitalists  are  allowed  to  use  convict  labor,  so 
monstrous  that  no  self-respecting  community 
could  possibly Tolerate  it.’’ 

Wallace,  Idaho,  August  23,  1892. 

4*> — . 

MRS.  PARKER  AND  MISS  HEFRON. 


On  Wednesday  we  had  a very  interesting  call 
from  Mrs.  Parker,  of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Hefron, 
of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  two  ladies  who  have  been  at  Provo 
assisting  Col.  Parker  in  the  summer  school 
lectures  there  for  teachers.  The  Colonel  returned 
home  several  days  before  his  wife  and  Miss 
Hefron.  We  were  very  much  disappointed  that 
Mrs.  Parker  could  not  give  her  lecture  upon 
Dress  Reform  here  in  the  Tabernacle,  but  she 
assured  us  that  it  would  be  a pleasure  for  her  to 
come  again,  and  as  she  had  an  engagement  in 
Kansas  for  October  she  will  likely  come  as  far  as 
Salt  Lake;  at  least  so  she  thinks  now,  unless 
something  unforeseen  prevents  her. 

Mrs.  Parker  has  been  quite  strongly  impressed, 
since  coming  here,  with  many  of  the  things  which 
have  come  under  her  observation,  or  been 
brought  to  her  notice.  She  talked  freely  with  the 
writer,  asking  questions  about  the  early  pioneer 
life,  and  the  conditions  affecting  women  and 
children  under  the  law;  and  she  has  taken  home 
with  her  many  books  treating  upon  the  doctrines 
and  principles  of  the  Church,  its  history  and 
special  matters  of  importance. 

People  like  Colonel  Parker  and  his  wife,  Presi- 
dent Elliot  and  wife,  and  others  of  intelligence 
and  liberal  views  who  come  here  without 
prejudice  and  stay  long  enough  to  see  for  them- 
selves, cannot  fail  but  do  good  by  the  impressions 
they  will  make  concerning  the  position  here,  and 
by  and  by  this  people  and  their  work  in  build- 
ing up  this  Territory  will  be  better  understood 
than  it  is  at  present. 

We  were  specially  interested  in  Mrs.  Parker 
because  of  her  being  one  of  the  Committe  e on 
Dress  Reform  appointed  by  the  National  Council, 
and  also, as  we  found  on  meeting  her, that  she  had 
a very  fine,  well-modulated  voice  and  most  win. 
ning  address,  she  would  make  a profound  im- 
pression upon  her  audience  wherever  she  might 
speak.  All  these  things  tell  well  for  woman’s 
cause,  and  help  to  uplift  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  Col.  and  Mrs.  Parker 
have  done  a good  work  among  the  teachers  here 
in  this  Territory  and  broadened  their  ideas  and 
methods,  as  contact  with  others  always  does 
naturally. 

We  are  very  glad  to  be  interviewed  by  such 
people  as  Mrs.  Parker,  and  Miss  Hefron,  and 
Miss  Balgarnie,  and  Capt.  Thomson  of  the  Royal 
Army  of  England,  with  whom  we  had  a most  in- 
teresting conversation  on  Mormonism  when,  on 
his  way  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  he 
passed  through  Salt  Lake  City.  In  fact,  this  city 
has  come  to  be  a great  center  of  attraction  for 
tourists,  romantically  situated  as  it  is  midway 
between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  vfith  its  peculiar  history  of  a peculiar  people. 
The  Temples  built  in  various  places  are  singular 
attractions  and  significant  of  this  people  and 
their  religion. 

<♦> 

EDMUND  RUSSELL. 


[ The  Exponent  of  the  Art  of  Expression .] 
The  visit  of  Mr.  Russell  to  this  office  on  Thurs- 
day, August  18th,  was  a real  pleasure,  to  say  the 
least.  To  describe  this  apostle  of  Delsarte  we 
are  totally  incompetent,  but  we  can  tell  our 


readers  in  our  own  way  something  of  him  and 
his  ideas,  which  seem  new  ones  to  the  uninitiated 
in  the  art  of  expression  which  he  enunciates 
emphatically  by  means  of  his  own  personality 
when  you  come  face  to  face  with  him.  He  must 
be  seen  and  heard  if  one  would  realize  what 
his  work,  and  the  art  he  represents,  has  de- 
veloped in  him. . He  gives  you  in  a few  minutes’ 
conversation,  in  word  painting,  many  wonderful 
suggestions  and  makes  you  feel  them  to  be  real 
stepping  stones  upward  and  onward. 

If  he  had  been  common-place  and  uninterest-  _ 
4ng, coming  as  he  did  with  a letter  of  introduction 
from  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  whose  friendship 
is  so  dear  to  the  writer,  and  who  is  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  deservedly  popular  women  of 
the  country,  and  is  the  President  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States,  we 
should  most  certainly  have  been  glad  to  show 
him  some  courtesy  or  favor;  but  when  we  found 
him  such  a perfect  conversationalist,  and  so  de- 
sirous to  hear  of  our  country,  and  our  homes,  our 
only  regret  was  that  our  time  was  limited,  and 
that  we  should  not  be  able  to  hear  him  in  some 
large  parlor  or  building  in  this  city,  though  we 
most  sincerely  hope  he  will  remain  and  speak 
here. 

To  be  sure  we  had  heard  of  his  celebrity  and 
his  aesthetic  success,  or  successes,  but  never 
dreamed  his  work  anything  so  real  and  yet 
ideal. 

The  underlying  facts  are,  or  seem  to  be,  to 
make  the  most  and  the  best  of  actual  life,  or  to 
get  the  best  results  from  all  one  does,  and  to  do 
everything  with  that  intention. 

Mr.  Russell  does  not  approve  of  the  modern 
method  of  education,  because  of  its  abnormal 
tendency  to  the  development  of  the  mental 
faculties  at  the  expense  of  the  physical. 

It  is  said  Delsarte  “studied  man’s  nature  from 
a physical  as  well  as  mental  standpoint,  believing 
that  the  mental,  the  moral  and  the  physical 
should  be  educated  at  the  same  time,  and  each  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  other.” 

We  as  a people  should  go  a little  farther  and 
say  the  spiritual  nature  also.  Perfect  harmony  of 
all  attributes,  of  all  work,  is  the  perfection  of 
skill  in  any  direction,  or  in  any  science,  or  in  any 
matter.  That  is  the  established  fact,  but  how  to 
produce  that  harmony  is  the  problem. 

If  men  and  women  knew  how  to  produce  har- 
mony in  this  life,  they  would  have  discovered  the 
royal  highway  to  happiness.  Unfortunately 
though  they  may  have  made  some  little  progress 
in  some  certain  directions,  the  progress  is  very 
slow  towards  perfection;  but  that  is  the  object  a 
few  are  aiming  to  attain,  a perfect  life.  Truths 
are  eternal  even  if  we  do  not  receive  them,  or  put 
them  to  use. 

Mr.  Russell  considers  the  use  of  tea  and 
tobacco  bad  practices,  he  also  thinks  wearing 
corsets  is  bad,  compressing  the  vital  parts  of  the 
human  body;  he  says  too,  that  men  seldom 
breathe  right,  women  never.  His  lessons  are 
something  like  the  kindergarten  system,  illus- 
trated by  “object  lessons,”  and  are  said  to  be 
very  pleasant  affairs,  of  which  we  cannot  have 
the  least  doubt,  after  having  had  several  talks 
with  him,  although  all  in  one  day. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  to  tell  the  readers  of  the 
Exponent  would  be  that  there  is  much  of  his 
teaching  that  we  already  know  as  a people,  but 
we  do  not  put  it  in  practice  as  we  should. 
Brigham  Young  taught  this  people  how  to  live 
morally  and  spiritually  and  temporally , and  if 
they  had  observed  the  hints  he  gave  and  the 
truths  he  set  forth  in  the  sermons  he  preached 
from  time  to  time,  the  progress  and  development 
in  many  directions  among  this  people  would  have 
been  much  greater. 

New  developments  in  art,  in  science,  and  in 
philosophy  are  being  obtained  and  are  for  the 
benefit  of  all;  there  will  be  still  greater  dis- 
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coveries  made  doubtless  in  many  directions,  and 
by  and  bye  th'  se  who  live  for  it  will  attain  to  a 
higher  standard  of  perfection  physically,  morally, 
mentally  and  spiritually,  and  it  is  something  de- 
voutly to  be  hoped  for.  As  Hamlet  said:  “There 
are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy. 


CHAUTAUQUA  ASSEMBLY. 

The  Chautauqua  Assembly  has  grown  to  be  a 
national  affair  so  to  speak.  In  nearly  every  state 
and  territory  a circle  or  club  has  been  organized 
and  is  in  working  order,  and  yet  many  people  do 
not  understand  its  object  or  scope.  It  seems  to 
the  writer  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  generally 
educational  institutions  of  the  day.  We  give  be- 
low some  brief  minutes  of  an  Assembly  held  at 
the  head  quarters  in  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  taken 
from  The  Mail  and  Express  of  New  York  City, 
which  may  give  some  idea  of  the  definite  work  of 
this  institution,  and  since  we  know  there  is  a 
circle  or  assembly  here  in  Utah,  it  is  of  some  local 
interest  to  become  more  familiar  with  its  plans 
and  methods.  The  communication  is  T'rated 
August  12th: 

Dr.  Doremus  gave  his  last  scientific  lecture 
Wednesday  night,  the  subject  being  “The  Order 
of  Life  on  This  Planet.’’  A large  chart  was 
suspended  above  the  stage,  showing  the  strata  of 
the  earth.  The  lecturer  gave  a lot  of  experiments 
on  the  chemistry  of  the  air. 

“The  Public  School’’  was  the  topic  of  Emily 
Huntington  Miller’s  paper  before  the  Girls’  Club 
yesterday,  and  it  was  an  able  discussion  of  the 
foes  of  our  school  system  and  the  relation  of 
parent  and  teacher  in  the  care  of  the  child. 

Bishop  J.  M.  Hoburn,  in  a lecture  on  India, 
gave  the  results  of  thirty  years’  observation  as  a 
missionary  in  that  land.  He  laid  especial  em- 
phasis upon  the  woeful  relaxation  in  the  caste 
system,  which  is  fast  passing  away. 

The  Boys’  Congress  held  its  final  session 
yesterday,  and  the  exercises  were  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  visitors.  The  cabinet  made 
speeches  before  the  congress  recommending  re- 
forms in  their  department,  and  the  congress  dis- 
cussed a bill  for  the  establishment  of  a civil 
academy  and  to  make  Anarchists  cease  seditious 
utterances  or  leave  the  country. 

Wednesday  was  Denominational  day,  and 
twelve  churches  held  meetings  in  the  afternoon  at 
various  points  on  the  ground.  The  usual  Bible 
conference  was  held  at  2 o’clock,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Jesse  L.  Hurlburt.  The  C.  L.  S.  C. 
class  of  ’91  held  a social  meeting  at  5 o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  A musical  tea  was  given  by  the 
Girls’  Club  in  the  college  building.  Nearly  three 
hundred  members  of  the  club  and  their  guests 
u'ere  present. 

The  ten  classes,  from  ’86  to  96,  which  are  rep- 
resented in  the  new  Union  Class  building,  met  in 
the  Hall  of  Philosophy  and  marched  to  their  new 
quarters  and  took  formal  possession.  The  build- 
ing is  of  wood,  three  stories  in  height,  and  cost 
$ 10,000 . 

The  Chautauqua  Political  Economy  Club, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  held 
its  first  regular  meeting  Wednesday  and  dis- 
cussed the  question,  “Has  Political  Economy  an 
Ethical  Basis?”  Miss  Slocum  was  the  leader. 

President  J.  G.  Schurman,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, delivered  a lecture  in  the  Hall  of 
Philosophy  at  5 o’clock  on  the  topic,  “Free  Will 
versus  Automatism.” 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Quarterly  Conference  of  the  Relief  Society 
of  this  Stake  of  Zion  will  be  held  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Assembly  Hall  in  this  City  on  Friday,  September 
23,  meetings  commencing  at  10  a.  m.,  and  at  2 p. 
m.,  as  usual.  Officers  from  all  the  branches  of  the 


Society  in  the  county  are  urgently  requested  to 
come,  that  there  may  be  a fair  representation  of 
the  wrork  with  its  growth,  development  and  pro- 
gress temporally  and  spiritually. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  several  Stakes  of  Zion 
both  here  and  abroad  are  specially  requested  to 
send  semi-annual  reports  immediately,  properly 
prepared  upon  the  printed  blanks, to  Mrs.  Romania 
B.  Pratt,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Secretary,  206,  North, 
Second  West,  Salt  Lake  City,  that  she  may  have  a 
correct  and  full  report  of  the  status  and  work  of 
the  Relief  Society  ready  for  the  October  Confer- 
ence. 


LADIES’  SEMI-MONTHLY  MEETINGS. 

The  Ladies’  semi-monthly  meeting  in  the  14th 
Ward  Assembly  Rooms,  July  16,  1892,  was  an  in- 
teresting occasion.  Counselor  Elizabeth  Webb 
presided.  Meeting  opened  with  singing,  “Lord 
we  come  before  thee  now,”  prayer  was  offered 
by  Sister  E.  S.  Taylor,  continued  by  singing, 
“Welcome  best  of  all  good  meetings”  &c.  Sister 
Webb  made  some  general  remarks  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  and  requested  the  sisters  to  speak  and 
bear  testimony.  Sister  M.  Y.  Dougal  spoke  of 
the  necessity  of  diligence  and  faithfulness  and  of 
the  judgments  to  be  poured  out  in  the  last  days 
and  that  they  would  commence  in  Zion.  Alluded 
to  the  temptations  around  the  pathway  of  the 
young  people  at  the  present  time. 

Sister  Julia  C.  Howe  followed  and  spoke  of  the 
spirit  of  God  manifest  in  the  meeting,  and  of  the 
higher  duties  and  responsibilities  of  this  people. 

Sister  Mary  Silver  spoke  encouragingly  to  the 
Scandinavian  sisters  and  of  their  integrity  to  the 
Gospel,  also  referred  to  the  evils  of  the  present 
day  and  the  calamities  coming  upon  the  earth. 

The  sisters  joined  in  singing,  “There’s  a feast 
of  fat  things”  etc. 

Sisters  Corbett  and  Brown  each  bore  testimony. 
Sister  E.  S.  Taylor  spoke  a short  time  upon  the 
duties  of  the  Saints  and  the  individual  work  each 
one  had  to  do,  urged  the  sisters  to  greater  faith- 
fulness. Sisters  Snow,  Smith  and  Forseith  each 
one  bore  testimony  to  the  truth. 

Sister  H.  C.  Young  spoke  of  a prophecy  in  re- 
gard to  the  Scandinavians  and  advised  them  to 
teach  their  children  their  own  language. 

Sister  Mary  E.  Bassett,  Sister  Margaret  State 
and  others  each  bore  testimony  and  at  the  close 
Sister  Webb  expressed  her  good  and  kindly  feel- 
ing and  that  the  good  spirit  had  been  with  us; 
spoke  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished  for  the  re. 
demption  of  the  dead.  Adjourned  with  singing, 
and  prayer  by  Sister  E.  S Taylor. 

On  July  30,  at  the  Ladies’  semi-monthly  meet- 
ing, the  President,  M.  I.  Horne,  presided. 
Opened  by  singing  “Where  the  voice  of  friend- 
ship’s heard,”  prayer  by  Sister  H.  C.  Young, 
singing  “O,  happy  souls  who  pray.”  Minutes  of 
previous  meeting  read  and  approved.  President 
Horne  made  an  interesting  speech  upon  the 
prophecies  and  their  fulfillment.  Spoke  feelingly 
of  the  labor  troubles  and  strikes  throughout  the 
land  and  thought  we  should  all  watch  and  pray 
without  ceasing.  Sister  H.  M.  Whitney  dwelt 
upon  spiritual  things,  and  of  her  sorrow  at  the 
condition  of  the  world,  desired  to  see  the  Temple 
completed,  and  alluded  to  her  anxiety  for  the 
young. 

President  Zina  D.  H.  Young  spoke  upon  charity 
and  the  heading  of  the  sick,  also  concerning  testi- 
mony and  many  other  things. 

Sister  Parry  of  Cassia  Stake  bore  a good  testi- 
mony, also  Sister  Cook,  Sister  Silver,  Sister  B. 
W.  Smith,  Sister  Brown,  Sister  Phelps,  Sister 
Stevenson  and  Sister  Howard.  President  Horne 
closed  with  some  interesting  remarks,  and  the 
sisters  sang  “Our  God  we  raise  to  Thee;”  bene- 
diction by  Sister  PL  S.  Taylor. 


August  13,  1892,  Counselor  B.  W.  Smith  pre- 
siding: singing,  “Come  O,  thou  king  of  kings,” 
prayer  by  Sister  E.  Webb,  continued  by  singing, 
“Our  God  we  raise  to  thee.”  Sister  Smith  spoke  a 
short  time  and  was  followed  by  Sister  S.M. Kimball 
who  spoke  upon  co-operation  and  improvement 
and  urged  all  to  seek  for  intelligence.  Sister  E. 
Stevensen  spoke  upon  sacrifices  and  missionary 
labors  and  other  important  matters. 

Mrs.  Ashbrook,  M.  D.,  was  invited  to  speak, 
she  alluded  to  the  opinions  of  the  outside  world 
concerning  this  people,  but  she  had  proved  them 
to  be  honest  and  upright;  stated  that  she  desired 
to  overcome  her  pride  and  accept  the  truth,  and 
asked  an  interest  in  the  faith  and  prayers  of  the 
sisters. 

Sisters  C.  C.  R.  Wells,  Corbett  and  others  bore 
testimony  and  Sister  B W.  Smith  closed  with 
some  remarks  about  the  love  we  should  cultivate 
for  each  other.  Singing,  Doxology,  benediction 
S.  M.  Kimball. 

Margaret  A.  Caine,  Sec.,  pro  tem. 

4+P — 

STOCKHOLDERS’  MEETING. 


Minutes  of  the  s^mi-annual  Stockholders’ 
meeting  of  the  W.  C.  M.  & M.  Institution,  held 
August  13th,  1892,  in  the  14th  Ward  Assembly 
Rooms. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice  President 
M.  Y.  Dougal,  President  M.  I.  Horne  being 
absent  from  the  city.  Prayer  was  offered  by  C. 
C.  R.  Wells.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  or 
annual  meeting  were  read  and  accepted.  The 
semi-annual  report  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  business  was  then  rendered  by  the  Secretary. 

The  following  names  were  presented  as  nomi- 
nees for  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  that 
quorum  never  having  been  full:  Mrs.  Lula  Greene 
Richards,  Mrs.  Minnie  James  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
Howard, of  Bountiful.  Also  the  name  of  Mrs. E.  H. 
Woodmansee  as  Treasurer,  and  Gladys  Wood- 
mansee  as  Secretary,  they  having  previously  been 
appointed  to  those  positions  by  the  Board  of 
Directors.  The  vote  was  called  for  and  proved 
unanimous  in  favor  of  sustaining  these  ladies  as 
members  of  the  Board,  and  as  Treasurer  and 
Secretary. 

Vice  President  M.  Y.  Dougal  then  spoke  favor- 
ably of  the  enterprise  and  dwelt  upon  the  many 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  an  institution. 
She  urged  the  sisters  to  patronize  the  store,  and 
to  agitate  the  matter,  thus  advertising  it  among 
their  friends.  Was  pleased  with  the  report  which 
shows  that  we  are  not  dead  yet,  but  we  must 
have  more  patronage  and  a larger  capital  to  work 
with  if  we  would  make  a success  of  this  under- 
taking. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Woodmansee  then  said  that  in  be- 
half of  herself  and  daughter  she  would  say  that  it 
was  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  that  they  had  again  accepted  these  posi- 
tions, as  Mrs.  Minnie  Jrmes  and  Mrs.  Carrie 
Thomas,  being  occupied  with  domestic  affairs, 
were  not  able  to  devote  their  time  to  the  Institu- 
tion. Spoke  of  the  benefit  of  being  able  to  ap. 
prentice  our  daughters  under  a good  influence, 
and  said  if  we  will  be  patient  some  one,  in  the  not 
distant  future,  will  have  the  pleasure  of  declaring 
a dividend.  Mrs.  M.  W.  Wilcox  spoke  encourag- 
ingly of  our  condition,  and  urged  the  necessity  of 
selling  more  stock;  mentioned  the  pleasant  in- 
fluence which  had  always  existed  in  our  Institu- 
tion. Mrs.  C.  C.  R.  Wells  said  that  the  Institu- 
tion is  as  safe  as  the  bank  so  far  as  we  have  gone> 
but  our  hands  are  tied  for  the  want  of  more  capi- 
tal; urged  the  sisters  to  take  more  stock  and  sus. 
tain  this  Institution,  as  it  will  be  for  our  benefit 
in  many  ways.  . 

Meeting  adjourned  for  six  months  or  until  the 
Saturday  nearest  the  15th  of  February. 

Gladys  Woodmansee,  Sec. 
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WOMAN’S  EXPONENT. 


ITEMS  FROM  THE  NORTH. 


Editor  Exponent: 

Dear  Sister: — I am  always  pleased  to  receive 
my  Exponent,  it  seems  like  having  a good  visit 
with  an  old  friend.  I was  acquainted  in  my 
younger  days  with  several  of  the  sisters  that  write 
good  articles  for  the  paper  and  it  fills  my  heart 
with  joy  and  satisfaction  to  read  them. 

The  health  of  the  Saints  in  Bannock  Stake  is, 
generally  speaking,  good  at  present.  I had  the 
hunor  with  Stake  President  Temperance 
Hinckly  of  the  Relief  Society,  to  accompany 
President  Ricks  and  his  Counselors,  (as  also 
Sisters  E.  Ricks  and  C.  Smith  in  behalf  of  the 
Young  Ladies’  Association)  on  a tour  around  the 
south  part  of  Bannock  Stake.  We  held  twenty 
meetings,  traveled  two  hundred  and  eleven  miles 
and  home  again  in  ten  days.  We  had  an  enjoyable 
time,  were  met  with  welcome  and  good  cheer, 
wherever  we  went  with  the  Saints.  It  seems  to  me 
that  those  who  desire  to  live  their  religion  can 
see  the  necessity  of  doing  so  more  and  more 
every  day.  I can  testify  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
a united  band  of  faithful  sisters  in  the  Bannock 
Stake  Relief  Society,  willing  to  respond  to  every 
call  made  upon  them. 

I forgot  to  mention  Patriarch  A.  E.  Hinckly 
was  with  President  Ricks  on  his  tour;  he  blest 
the  Saints  in  the  congregations,  also  their  fields 
and  all  they  possessed,  that  they  might  grow  and 
increase;  also  N.  C Watkins,  Principal  of  Ban- 
nock Stake  Academy  traveled  and  talked  in  be- 
half of  having  religious  classes  for  those  that 
^could  not  attend  the  Academy.  How  wise  in 
President  Woodruff!  He  is  truly  a father  looking 
after  the  interests  of  our  children,  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich,  to  see  that  all  are  educated  in 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  the  future  hope  of 
Zion. 

These  are  a few  rambling  ideas;  excuse  me  for 
encroaching  on  your  valuable  time  and  believe 
me  a sincere  friend  of  the  Exponent. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Anderson. 
Kaintuck,  Bingham  County,  Idaho. 

Aug.  5,  1892. 


Hath  Socrates  thy  soul  refined, 

Or  hast  thou  fathomed  Tully’s  mind? 

The  shepherd  modestly  replied: 

I ne’er  the  paths  of  learning  tried; 

Nor  have  I roamed  in  foreign  parts 
To  read  mankind  their  laws  and  arts. 

The  little  knowledge  I have  gained, 

Was  all  from  simple  nature  drained, 

In  constancy  and  faithful  love, 

I learn  my  duty  from  the  dove. 

The  hen,  which  from  the  chilly  air 
With  pious  wings  protects  her  care; 

And  every  fowl  that  flies  at  large 
Instructs  me  in  a parent’s  charge. 

My  dog,  the  trusty  ot  his  kind. 

With  gratitude  inflames  my  mind; 

I mark  his  true  and  faithful  way 
And  in  my  service  copy  Tray.” 

This  reminds  me  of  our  Savior’s  words,  “Ex- 
cept ye  become  as  a little  child  ye  can  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

Do  not  we  see  in  this  poem  what  the  God  of 
nature  can  do  for  one  who  has  honesty  of  soul 
and  sincerity  of  heart  in  believing  there  is  such  a 
Being  who  overrules  the  destiny  of  the  human 
family  if  they  will  only  lend  a listening  ear  to  the 
still  small  voice  which  naturally  belongs  to  man 
who  is  made  in  the  image  of  God  and  has  a germ 
of  the  Deity  to  begin  this  journey  of  life? 

Yes, it  both  ennobles  and  refines  the  character  of 
those  who  will  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
its  marvelous  charm,  for  such  it  truly  proved  to 
be  to  the  shepherd,  giving  him  the  deportment 
of  an  educated  person. 

Please  read  the  history  of  our  Savior  Jesus 
Christ,  see  what  attainments  He  arrived  at,  yet 
uneducated  in  worldly  wisdom,  though  He  was 
compelled  to  learn  both. 

Let  us  remember  then  that  we  did  not  come 


into  this  world  just  to  eat  and  drink  and  sleep, 
but  to  learn  these  lessons,  which  we  can  do  if  we 
practice  the  lessons  that  Jesus  gave. 


M.  E.  K. 


Aug.  15,  1892. 


«•> 

R.  S.  REPORTS. 


NATURE. 


We  are  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful  I believe,  yet 
we  must  all  realize  that  imitation  will  not  com- 
pare with  that  which  is  real,  accordingly  the  God 
of  nature  must  surely  have  the  preference,  in  our 
love  and  admiration,  because  His  intelligence 
supersedes  all  else. 

There  is  however  another  class  of  people  who 
are  not  capacitated  to  imitate  nature  of  this  kind, 
yet  learn  useful  lessons  by  observation  and  re- 
flection. 

We  have  a specimen  of  this  kind  in  our  school 
books  which  I read  in  my  youth,  but  they  have 
long  since  been  called  in  and  others  now  supply 
their  place;  the  one  I would  refer  to  is  a poem 
called  the  “The  Shepherd  and  Philosopher.”  I 
think  I can  repeat  it.  It  reads  thus: 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

“His  head  was  silvered  o’er  with  age 
And  long  experience  made  him  sage; 
Through  summer’s  heat  and  winter’s  cold 
He  penned  his  flock  and  fed  the  fold. 

His  hours  in  cheerful  labor  flew 
Nor  envy  nor  ambition  knew, 

His  modest  worth  and  generous  fame 
Through  all  the  country  raised  his  name. 

A deep  Philosopher  whose  rules 
Of  moral  life  were  drawn  from  schools, 

The  Shepherd’s  homely  cottage  sought 
And  thus  explored  his  reach  of  thought. 

Whence  is  thy  learning?  hath  thy  toil 
O’er  books  consumed  the  midnight  oil? 

Hast  thou  old  Greece  and  Rome  surveyed 
Or  the  vast  sense  of  Plato  weighed? 


JACKSON. 

Report  of  the  organization  of  the  Relief. 
Society  of  the  Raklata  Branch,  of  the  Burn- 
ham Ward,  organized  Mar.  27th,  1892, 
as  follows:  Sister  Rydia  Taylor  was  chosen 
to  act  as  President,  Sisters  May  Rogers, 
and  Agnes  Smith  Counselors,  Sister  Mary 
Taylor  Secretary,  Miss  Billie  Taylor  assist- 
ant Secretary,  Sister  Amanda  Taylor 
Treasurer.  The  brethren  who  officiated  in 
setting  apart  these  officers,  were  President 
F.  A.  Hammond,  Bishop  R.  C.  Burnham, 
Elders  F.  A.  Young,  J.  S.  Smith,  §mdD.  J. 
Rogers. 

Mary  J.  Taylor,  Sec. 


DAVIS  stake. 

Minutes  of  the  Relief  Society  Conference 
of  Davis  Stake,  held  at  Kaysville,  July  22nd, 
1892.  Pres.  Susan  Grant  presiding.  There 
were  present  from  Salt  Rake  City  President 
Zina  D.  H.  Young  and  R.  G.  Richards,  also 
Bishop  Barton  of  Kaysville  and  others. 
Meeting  opened  by  singing,  “Glorious 
things  of  Thee  are  spoken;”  prayer  by 
Counselor  Jane  Holt;  singing,  “Truth  re- 
flects upon  our  senses.”  Minutes  of  the 
previous  Conference  read  and  approved. 

Pres.  Grant  expressed  her  pleasure  at 
again  meeting  in  the  capacity  of  a Conference. 
I know  it  is  very  busy  times  here  and  we 
can’t  expect  very  many  to  come  to  Confer- 
ence; many  of  us  have  spent  our  lives  in 
this  Kingdom,  and  it  would  be  too  bad  not 


to  hold  out  to  the  end  and  get  the  blessings 
that  are  in  store  for  the  faithful.  Myself 
and  Counselors  have  visited  the  northern 
branches  of  the  Society  and  have  organized 
one  new  Society  at  Summit  Basin;  where 
ever  we  go  we  find  a few  faithful  souls  and 
they  are  the  ones  that  will  receive  the 
choicest  blessings. 

Pres.  Zina  D.  Young  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  the  young  sisters  attendingthe 
Society;  referred  to  our  sons  and  daughters 
marrying  out  of  the  Church,  many  of  them 
have  seen  the  error  of  their*  ways.  Ret  us 
all  have  a spirit  of  forgiveness  and 
kindness  to  all;  said  that  our  little  duties 
should  be  attended  to. 

Bishop  Barton:  It  is  the  very  busiest  time 
of  the  year  with  us,  if  it  was  a few  weeks 
earlier  or  later  more  could  attend.  When 
we  speak  it  is  not  the  many  words  we  use 
but  the  sincerity  of  our  hearts;  spoke  about 
using  our  influence  for  good,  there  never 
was  more  need  of  faith  and  perseverence 
than  now,  when  we  neglect  our  duties  dark- 
ness takes  possession  of  our  minds.  Paul 
could  seethe  present  day,  he  said  the  people 
would  be  more  lovers  of  pleasure  than  God- 
liness. I trust  that  we  may  always  feel  the 
spirit  of  humility  and  never  forger  to  show 
our  gratitude  to  God.  I feel,  Sisters,  to  ap- 
preciate 3mur  labors;  let  us  all  be  true  to 
God  and  ourselves. 

Pres.  Muir  represented  West  Bountiful  as 
doing  well  and  all  seemed  to  want  to  do 
their  duty. 

Pres.  S.  B.  Rayton  made  some  very  in- 
teresting remarks;  said  she  desired  to  live  in 
the  fear  of  the  Rord  all  her  days;  was  thank- 
ful for  having  had  a knowledge  of  this 
work  when  young,  also  that  her  lot  had 
been  just  as  it  had.  She  then  spoke  in 
tongues,  which  was  interpreted  by  Sister 
Clark,  Sister  Zina  bore  testimony  to  the 
truth  and  correctness  of  the  interpretation. 

Counselor  Hatch  represented  South 
Bountiful. 

Meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  after- 
noon; singing  “Now  let  us  rejoice  in  the 
day  of  Salvation.”  Benediction  by  Bishop 
Barton. 

Afternoon  Services:  After  the  usual 

opening  exercises  Sister  Rula  Greene  Rich- 
ards addressed  the  sisters.  “How  beautifully 
our  Father  in  heaven  has  organized  this 
Society;  the  branches  are  all  linked  together; 
if  we  neglect  any  one  thing  the  Rord  has 
given  us  to  learn,  it  will  show  itself  some- 
where;” spoke  very  earnestly  abput  prayer, 
said  that  we  should  have  it  in  our  hearts  all 
the  time;  if  wTe  make  sacrifices  to  do  good 
we  will  not  lose  anj^  thing  by  it;  we  should 
try  to  reform  our  children  and  ourselves. 
“I  think  it  is  a great  privilege  to  be  here  * 
with  Sister  Zina  and  I ask  the  Rord  to  bless 
us  all.” 

Sister  Aurelia  Rogers  made  a few  remarks: 
“I  feel  that  I dare  not  shrink  from  my  duty.” 
Spoke  about  children,  said  we  should  teach 
them  good  principles.  ‘ ‘I  love  to  come  to 
these  meetings  and  have  my  spiritual 
strength  renewed.” 

Sister  Zina  spoke  upon  traditions  and 
obedience,  said  if  we  wanted  obedient 
children  in  the  Church  they  should  be  taught 
obedience  home.  Spoke  of  prayer  and  of 
ordinances  for  the  sick  and  referred  to 
clothing  the  dead  for  burial;  spoke  of  the 
duties  of  the  teachers  and  secretaries  and 
many  other  important  matters. 

Sister  Rizzie  Smith  spoke  of  the  interest 
she  felt  in  spiritual  things  and  thought  our 
time  should  be  more  spent  in  learning 
spiritual  things  and  less  in  temporal, etc. 
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Coun.  Jane  Holt  was  deeply  interested  in 
this  latter-day  work  especially  in  the  young 
people  and  in  the  primary  Associations, 
spoke  upon  prayer  and  several  other 
subjects. 

Pres.  Grant  said  we  have  heard  many 
good  things  and  been  trul}' edified  and  blest. 
Singing  ‘ ‘How  beauteous  are  their  feet  who 
stand  on  Zion’s  hill.”  Benediction  by 
Brother  Smith.  Conference  adjourned 
for  three  months  to  be  held  at  Hast  Bounti- 
ful. 

Phebe  C.  Sessions,  Secretary. 


W.  S.  A.  REPORT. 


SOUTH  BOUNTIFUL  W.  S.  A. 

On  invitation  from  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  of  South  Bountiful,  Dr.  Elvira 
S.  Barney  and  Mrs.  E.  McFarlane  of  Salt 
Eake  City,  also  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Clark  of 
Farmington,  and  Mrs.  Martha  Fackrell-i  f 
West  Bountiful  visited  the  association  of 
South  Bountiful. 

The  first  speaker  was  Mrs.  Eucy  A. 
Clark  who  gave  instructions  pertaining  to 
the  World’s  Fair;  and  other  business  was 
laid  before  the  association.  Mrs.  McFar- 
lane next  addressed  the  house,  spoke  of  the 
ballot  for  woman  and  treated  the  subject  in 
an  interesting  manner,  and  touched  on  other 
points  pertaining  to  the  suffrage  question. 
Dr.  Barney  after  expressing  herself  well 
pleased  with  the  work  of  the  association, 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  equal  rights; 
explained  many  things  in  regard  to  the 
.situation  and  position  of  woman  today;  a 
few  spicy  jokes  were  mixed  in  with  her  re- 
marks which  were  very  appropriate.  All 
wished  to  hear  from  Mrs.  Fackrell,  and  she 
responded  in  a brief  speech  in  behalf  of  suf- 
frage and  equal  rights.  Meeting  adjourned 
for  one  month. 

Sarah  H.  Howard,  President. 



A PIONEER  ADDRESS. 


BY  MRS.  ELECTA  BULLOCK. 


[Delivered  at  the  celebration  in  Provo, 
July  24,  1892.] 

The  24th  day  of  July!  The  pioneer  day 
of  Utah  it  is  called;  and  why  do  we  con- 
tract the  term  to  apply  only  to  Utah?  Why 
not  give  to  it  its  full  and  true  application, 
and  say:  ‘‘The  24th  day  of  July!  The 

pioneer  day  of  the  Inter-mountain  region 
and  the  Pacific  Coast.” 

Truly  this  is  the  day  when  every  man 
and  woman  who  has  been  the  recipient  of 
the  God-given  privilege  of  this  Divinely 
favored  land,  between  the  Missouri  river 
and  the  Pacific  coast, should  bow  their  heads 
in  humble  reverence,  and  lift  their  hearts  in 
earnest  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  their 
Father  in  heaven  for  this  day — the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  when  that  brave  and  in- 
spired band  pitched  their  scorched  and 
tattered  tents  in  the  Great  Salt  Eake  Valley 
and  seized  upon  the  key  that  opened  up  to 
our  race  the  new  and  golden  world. 

I am  asked  to  speak  to  you  today  in  be- 
half of  the  women,  who  have  taken  so 
noble  and  prominent  a part  in  the  almost 
incomprehensible  drama  that  has  been 
played  for  the  last  forty-five  years  upon  this 
land,  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  world  are 
turned  today. 

To  do  my  subject  even  an  approximate 
justice,  or  to  give  their  unparalleled  history 


a passing  notice,  would  require  more  time 
and  ability  than  I have  at  my  command. 

On  the  7th  day  of  April  1847  the  pioneer 
company  left  the  Missouri  river  and  com- 
menced their  journey  toward  the  setting 
sun.  It  consisted  of  148  souls — 143  strong, 
brave  men,  three  equally  brave  and  courag- 
eous women,  and  two  children. 

History  tells  us  somewhat  of  those  noble, 
self-sacrificing  women,  how  their  untiring 
efforts  and  cheerful  influence  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  hearts  of  those  earnest 
toilers  in  their  weary  march;  and  in  every 
line  of  their  record  we  find  inspiration  to 
noble  deeds  and  higher  thoughts. 

When  preparing  for  the  perilous  journey 
to  the  unknown  west,  and  the  hearts  of 
Israel  were  o’ershadowed  with  anxiety  for 
the  friends  with  whom  they  were  about  to 
part,  for  how  long  they  knew  not,  the 
shadows  of  gloom  were  all  dispelled  by  the 
inspiration  of  song,  and  in  one  grand  chorus 
the  hosts  of  Israel  sang: 

“The  time  of  winter  now  is  o’er, 

There’s  verdure  on  the  plain; 

We  leave  our  sheltering  roots  once  more 
And  to  our  tents  again. 

Oh!  camp  of  Israel  onward  move, 

O!  Jacob  rise  and  sing; 

Ye  saints  the  world’s  salvation  prove; 

All  hail  to  Zion’s  King.” 

And  brightness  toox  the  place  of  gloom, 
hope  banished  despair,  faith  removed  and 
took  the  place  of  doubt,  and  under  the 
music  of  that  pioneer  song,  the  march  was 
taken  up,  the  camp-fire  was  made  more 
cheerful,  the  stout  hearts  of  brave  men  made 
more  hopeful  and  courageous,  and  those  in- 
spired words  and  that  music  were  given  to 
Israel  by  a woman. 

And  when  the  fleeing  hosts  took  up  the 
journey  to  follow  their  leader  into  the 
wilderness,  that  song  of  a woman  brought 
cheer  and  sunshine  to  the  exhausted  souls, 
after  their  weary  day  of  travel.  Through 
all  the  terrible  vicissitudes  of  that  memor- 
able journey,  and  the  innumerable  trials  of 
those  who  came  hither  subsequently,  wo- 
man’s noble  work  and  elevating  and  refin- 
ing influence  were  seen  and  felt  in  a thou- 
sand different  ways.  We  see  her  when  de- 
voting her  attention  to  the  helpless  and  in 
many  instances  half-starved  children;  anon 
giving  succor  to  the  unfortunate  sick,  and 
again  by  her  encouraging  words  and  un- 
swerving faith,  banishing  from  her  hus- 
band’s, brothers’  or  sons’  heart  every 
shadow  of  discouragement  and  planting 
there  the  grandest  purposes  and  noblest 
ambitions,  perchance  mounting  her  steed 
and  driving  stock  upon  the  trail,  or  manag- 
ing her  ox  or  horse  team,  as  the  situation  at 
the  moment  demanded,  suiting  herself  to 
every  circumstance,  and  cheerfully  meeting 
every  emergency, and  with  a faith  peculiarly 
her  own,  seeing  the  hand  of  God  in  every 
condition  she  was  called  upon  to  meet. 

When  the  valley — the  resting  place  and 
future  home — was  finally  reached,  we  see  her 
hand  in  hand  with  her  husband  and  father, 
toiling  along  unmurmuringly  at  every 
legitimate  occupation  presenting  itself  to 
her,  whereby  she  could  assist  in  earning  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  and  make  a 
home  for  family,  and  render  assistance  to 
friends. 

And  when  the  great  tide  of  emigration 
commenced  across  the  continent  to  the 
‘‘Eand  of  Gold”  and  the  exhausted  pilgrims 
arrived  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the  created 
oasis  in  the  desert,  sick  in  body  and  at 
heart,  the  ministrations  of  the  tender  hands 
of  those  pioneer  women  have  nursed  many 


| and  many  a dying  soul  back  to  life  and  ulti- 
mate prosperity;  and  how  cheerfully  were  all 
labors  of  love  and  charity  performed  by 
them!  I have  the  distinguished  honor  of 
knowing  from  personal  experience  and  ob- 
servation, the  truth  of  what  I say.  In  the 
opening  up  and  settling  of  new  countries  his- 
tory presents  no  parallel  to  that  of  pioneer 
Utah. Never  in  human  experience  has  such  a 
band  of  grand  pioneer  men  been  surrounded 
by  such  noble,  high-minded,  pure,  and 
earnest  women.  In  the  organization  of  the 
social  fabric  of  our  great  commonwealth, 
woman  has  ever  been  the  principal  factor, 
and  her  gentle  refining  influence  has  borne 
its  divine  fruit,  in  the  rearing  throughout 
these  Rocky  Mountain  valleys  the  most  in- 
telligent, refined,  prayerful,  virtuous  and 
progressive  posterity  that  the  pioneers  of 
any  country  were  ever  blessed  with. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  Utah  has 
the  greatest  amount  of  musical  ability  of 
any  country  on  earth  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  and  I ask  you  if  that  fact  is  not 
one  of  the  'direct  results  of  virtuous,  pure- 
minded  Christian  mothers?  It  is  said  ‘ ‘by 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,”  and  I 
stand  here  today  and  proudly  invite  your 
attention  to  the  fruits  of  the  social  system 
that  those  pioneer  women  assisted  in  estab- 
lishing, and  with  religious  devotion  have 
maintained,  and  challenge  the  intelligent 
world  to  say  they  are  not  good. 

We  have  but  to  look  into  the  faces  of 
those  bright,  sweet  little  darlings  around  us 
here  today — listen  to  their  angelic  music, 
follow  them  to  their  comfortable  and  happy 
homes;  note  their  advanced  condition  in  all 
educational  matters,  and  bow  to  the  fruits 
of  pioneer  principle  and  effort. 

In  the  commercial  history  of  our  common- 
wealth woman  is  no  less  prominent  than  in 
the  social.  For  many  many  years  in  the  early 
history  of  Utah, there  was  but  little  clothing 
worn  that  did  not  pass  through  the  hand  of 
woman — first  to  the  hand  card,  thence  to  the 
hand  spinning-wheel;  thence  to  the  hand 
loom,  and  from  there  to  the  wife  tailor,  to 
the  household  knitter,  and  the  female  hatter. 
All  that  the  cunning  and  device  of  human 
hands  could  perform  under  the  circumstances 
those  women  zealously  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  and  with  brain  and  hand 
labored  to  save  aud  maintain  the  credit  of 
their  husbands  aild  fathers,  both  at  f home 
and  abroad,  andl  formerly  there  Was  no 
country  on  earth  wEa^e  credit  was  superior 
to  that  of  UtahS^v, 

As  to  the  female  literary  ability  among  us 
but  little  need  be  said.  It  is  too  well  known 
to  require  comment  from  me  today.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  bring  before  you  the 
brilliant  array  of  female  literary  talent,  so 
well  known  to  the  educated  world,  but  suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  according  to  advantages 
and  population  we  have  no  peer  in  this  or 
any  other  country  either  in  prose  or  song. 

And  do  yon  ask  me  about  our  political 
record?  If  you  do,  let  me  briefly  answer 
you.  From  time  immemorial  we  have 
carried  in  the  front,  held  up  to  the  eyes  of 
all  the  world  the  banner  we  proudly  wave 
today,  “ Not  Superiority , but  Equality .” 
Memorial  after  memorial  have  we  modestly 
but  earnestly  forwarded  to  the  legislative 
authority  of  our  great  country  asking  that 
our  principle  be  recognized;  we  have  never 
wavered  from  our  purpose,  and  with  the 
help  of  God  we  never  will  until  we  are  in 
the  full  possession  of  that  which  we  know 
we  have  earned,  for  ourselves  and  our 
daughters  and  our  daughters’  daughters, — 
the  recognition  of  ‘‘ Political  Equality." 
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We  believe  that  woman  has  given  to  the 
politics  of  our  land  that  which  is  purest  and 
best  in  them.  We  believe  that  when  she 
receives  the  recognition  of  political  equality 
she  can  and  will  eliminate  from  polities 
many  of  its  evil  and  most  damning  influ- 
ences of  today;  we  believe  that  when  given 
the  opportunity  she  will  do  as  much  for  our 
poiitical  system  as  she  has  done  for  our 
social,  commercial,  and  literary  systems. 

We  can  point  proudly  to  the  brief  period 
when  we  enjoyed  the  well  earned  privilege 
of  franchise  in  our  Territory  and  truthfully 
say  to  the  world  that  there  was  no  citizen 
elected  to  office  b}r  our  votes  that  proved 
unworthy  of  the  public  trust  reposed  in 
him.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact,  that  while 
we  were  exercising  our  franchise,  there 
were  no  disgraceful  disturbances  at  the  polls 
and  that  there  was  less  blasphemy  than 
there  was  before,  or  has  been  since. 

And  when  the  elective  franchise  was  ruth- 
lessly taken  from  us,  under  our  most  solemn 
protest,  it  was  done  by  just  such  corrupt 
means  and  measures  as  women  will  cast  out  of 
politics  when  the  time  shall  arrive  that  they 
are  empowered  to  accomplish  that  much  de- 
sired end. 

And  in  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that 
we  realize  and  fully  appreciate  the  facts  that 
we  are — 

Equally  taxpayers  with  the  men; 

Equally  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 

Equally  interested  in  seeing  the  laws 
properly  administered  and  vindicated; 

Equally  earnest  in  every  material  ad- 
vancement of  our  commonwealth. 

And  as  pioneer  mothers  of  the  Great  West 
we  feel  that  that  which  is  our  right  is  being 
withheld  from  us,  but  we  have  faith  that 
our  strong  progressive  sons  will  stand  nobly 
by  our  banner  until  their  mothers,  wives, 
sisters  and  daughters  will  receive  their 
proper  recognition — “ Political  Equality ” 
not  superiority. 


MODERN  ADVERTISING. 


[- Extract  from  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Warwick.  ] 

Few  people  realize  the  extensive  use  that 
is  made  of  newspaper  columns  for  black- 
mailing purposes;  but  a New  York  detective, 
who  mak^s^£  a poiiif  at, stated  intervals  to 
answer  alE  :the  personals  in  the  papers, 
states  that  in  one  case,  out  of  eighty  letters 
he  received  in  return  to'his  inquiries,  there 
were  only  half  a dozen  on  the  score  of 
whiqh  he  had  any  doubts,  the  others  all 
coming  from  well-known  gangs  of  black- 
mailers. 

The  method  employed  by  these  men  for 
“working  the  racket’’  is  as  follows:  The  ad. 
first  appears  in  the  paper  in  the  regulation 
style  so  familiar  to  every  one:  “Refined 
young  lady  of  twenty,  bright  blue  eyes, 
lovable  disposition,  seeks  companionship  of 
educated  young  man.’’ 

There  are  always  plenty  of  fools  ready  to 
answer  such  an  advertisement,  and  the 
young  man  is  soon  so  deeply  tangled  up  in 
an  affair  that  when  he  wishes  to  break  off 
he  finds  it  too  late:  the  blackmailers  hold 
letters  and  other  tangible  proof  against  him, 
and  inform  him  roundly  that  he  must  either 
pay  a few  hundred  dollars  or  have  his  name 
brought  into  the  courts  on  a bteach-of- 
promise  suit.  Of  course,  in  many  instances 
their  schemes  are  successful,  the  young  man 
or  his  family  paying  the  required  sum  in  or- 
der to  avoid  any  scandal. 

The  opposite  case  is  also  of  frequent  oc- 


currence. The  advertisement  that  appears 
this  time  is  that  of  the  educated  young  man 
seeking  the  companionship  of  the  refined 
young  lady.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
young  ladies  of  good  family  there  are  who 
answer  these  advertisements,  ‘ ‘just  for  fun,  ’ ’ 
and  who  have  their  letters  addressed  to  one 
of  the  numerous  private  postoffices  in  drug 
stores,  etc.  But,  like  the  ostrich  which 
hides  its  head  in  the  sand  when  pursued, 
they  soon  learn  to  their  cost  that  they  are 
no  match  for  the  hunters.  After  carrying 
on  their  amusing  correspondence  for  awhile 
with  their  unknown  advertiser,  they  tire  of 
it,  and  endeavor  to  put  a stop  to  it.  Im- 
mediately they  begin  to  receive  letters  in 
their  own  name  and  addressed  to  their  own 
homes,  threatening  to  publish  the  letters 
they  wrote  in  jest  unless  a certain  amount 
of  cash  is  forthcoming.  The  wily  black- 
mailers play  a sharp  game,  and  easily  ascer- 
tain the  identity  of  their  fair  correspondents 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  affair. 

If  the  aid  of  a good  lawyer  is  secured  the 
treacherous  letters  may  be  usually  bought 
back  at  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars,  but 
when  the  young  woman  is  afraid  to  confess 
the  matter  to  her  parents,  and  has  property 
of  her  own,  the  swindlers  often  receive  large 
sums  in  this  manner. 

But  the  devil  does  not  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  the  advertising  columns  of  the  news- 
papers. He  knows  too  well  the  value  of 
printer’s  ink  to  overlook  the  possibilities  of 
the  reading  matter,  and  the  fact  that  his  ads. 
are  inserted  free  of  charge  is  not  calculated 
to  deter  him  from  pushing  work  in  this  di- 
rection. I refer  now  more  particularly  to 
the  column  upon  column  of  space  which 
the  newspapers  devote  to  creating  and  ex- 
tending the  notoriety  of  criminals.  There 
cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a doubt  that  these 
newspaper  accounts  do  more  to  stimulate 
crime  than  almost  any  other  one  cause. 
Not  only  does  it  act  by  appealing  to  the  love 
of  notoriety  of  those  who  are  already  crimi- 
nals, and  so  encourage  them  on  to  worse 
and  worse  deeds,  but  it  appeals  to  those  who 
are  too  ignorant  to  attempt  crime  by  them- 
selves, but  who,  on  reading  of  the  doings 
of  others  in  the  papers,  find  here  examples 
ready  set  for  them,  and  which  they  can 
easily  follow.  Moreover,  constant  contact 
with  vice  blunts  the  moral  feelings,  and 
constant  reading  of  the  acts  of  criminals  is 
apt  to  have  the  same  effect,  and  to  so 
familiarize  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
crime  that 'it  loses  its  first  repulsiveness. 
We  must  not  forget  that  one  of  the  great- 
est safeguards  against  crime  is  the  instinc- 
tive feeling  of  disgust  which  it  inspires,  a 
disgust  which  arises  from  education  amid 
fine  surroundings,  and  that  without  this 
first  feeling  many  crimes  would  haYe  been 
committed  which  are  now  unrecorded.  * * 

A step  in  the  right  direction  would  be 
for  the  reputable  newspapers  to  abolish  the 
personal  column.  As  to  the  sensational 
reading  matter,  it  would  probably  be  out  of 
the  question  to  do  away  with  this,  as  the 
public  demand  for  this  kind  of  news  is  so 
great  that  the  publisher  who  refused  to 
print  it  would  soon  find  himself  without  sub- 
scribers. But  there  is  one  step  which  the 
best  papers  could  and  should  take.  It  is 
the  suppression  of  the  name  of  the  criminal 
in  the  accounts  of  his  crime.  The  individu- 
al man  being  thus  merged  into  one  general 
class,  with  no  distinction  whatever,  the 
notoriety  would  be  greatly  diminished,  and 
would  be  less  of  an  incentive  to  crime  than 
it  is  at  present.  In  other  words,  crime 
would  be  shorn  of  its  glory,  or  at  least  of  a 


great  part  of  it,  and  this  would  be  a good 
and  valuable  work  accomplished. 


PRIMARY  STAKE  SECRETARIES. 


The  stake  secretaries  of  the  Primary  As- 
sociations are  requested  to  send  in  their 
yearly  reports  by  September  15th,  1892. 
The  new  report  blanks  can  be  obtained  by 
sending  to  Miss  May  Anderson,  108  South, 
Seventh  East,  Salt  Rake  City,  General 
Secretar3q  P.  A. 


MRS.  M.  E.  VAN;  M.  D. 

HAS  REMOVED  her  office,  from  Constitution 
Building  to  her  resideuce,  167  THIRD  STREET. 
Office  hours,  2 to  4 p m- 


R.K.  THOMAS 


26, 28, 30  and  32  East  1st  South  St., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


The  Leading  Retail 

Cash  House, 


R.  K.  THOMAS 
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Standard  Gauge 

RAILWAY! 


. . THROUGH  THE  . . 


ROCKY  MOUNTAINS! 


Choice  of  Three  Distinct  Routes, 


AND  THE 

MOST  MAGNIFICENT  RAILROAD  SCENERY  • 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


Two  Fast  Express  Trains  Daily 

EACH  WAY  BETWEEN 

OGDEN,  SALT  LAKE  AND  DENVER. 


ELEGANT  RECLINING  GHAIR  CARS! 

Free  of  Cliarge. 


Direct  Connections  made  in  Union  Depots. 

TEE  MOST  THOROUGHLY  EQUIPPED  RAILWAY 
IN  THE  WEST. 

• 

D.C.  DODGE,  A.  E.  WELBY,  J,  H.  BENNETT, 

(jpnl.  Mirr.  Siipt.  G.  F.  & P.  A. 


T-A-IfczEIES  dc  CO. 

TINNERS  GAS, WATER  &.  STEAM  FITTERS 


«*•  A.gent  for  RU  MS  EY’S  celebrated  LIFT  and  FORi  J 
PUMPS.  Pumps  Repaired  on  short  notice.  Orders  trot 
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With  a tender,  rev’rent  feeling, 

I shall  bear  thee  trom  this  spot; 

And  I’ll  place  in  sacred  keeping, 
Whisp’ring,  “I'll forget  thee  not." 

Oh,  the  lesson,  little  flower, 

Thou  hast  taught  me  I shall  keep; 

Ever  praying  for  my  dower, 

Traits  like  thine,  pure, good,  and  meek. 

And  to  live  a life  so  holy; 

Sin  can  never  be  a part; 

Though  it  be  unknown  and  lowly, 

It  may  cheer  a drooping  heart. 


A SILENT  LESSON. 


May  thy  beauty  never  perish, 
Ever  radiant  may  it  last; 

In  my  mem’ry  thee  I cherish, 
As  a token  of  the  past. 

Alpine,  Aug.  1,  1892. 


Hyacinth. 


I am  sitting  by  a streamlet, 

In  a cool  and  shady  dell, 

Where  the  grass  and  tiny  leaflet, 

In  profusion  love  to  dwell. 

Here  and  there  I spy  a daisy, 

Pearly-white  and  russet  brown, 

Nodding  bright  in  sunlight  hazy, 

Modest  glances  casting  down. 

Up  above  in  branches  bending, 

Little  songsters,  in  and  out, 

Sweetest  melodies  forth-sending. 

In  soft  cadences  about. 

While  the  tali  and  stately  willows, 

To  and  fro  in  silence  swing; 

Like  the  undulating  billows, 

To  the  heart  sweet  music  bring. 

At  my  feet  ’neath  fern  leaves  drooping, 
There  the  rippling  water  flows, 

Over  rocks  and  pebbles  leaping, 

Down  the  valley  to  repose. 

Golden  gleams  of  sunlight  stealing 
O’er  the  velvet  covered  ground; 

Flashing  sunbeams  slowly  creeping 
Up  and  down  and  all  around. 

Flutt’ring  butterflies  still  hover, 

Dressed  in  white, gold, brown  and  black, 

Over  buttercups  and  clover, 

Seeking  sweetness  neither  lack. 

Busy  bees  with  ceaseless  humming, 

’Mong  the  moss  and  watercress — 

Heavy-laden  homeward  coming, 

Dost  thou  wish  thy  burden  less? 

Whence  derived  that  subtle  odor — 
Fragrance  from  an  unseen  spot? 

O’er  my  scattered  senses  wander, 
Mem'ries  ne’er  to  be  forgot. 

Once  again  sweet  perfumes  wafted 
By  the  softly  sighing  breeze; 

’Tis  some  flower  closely  shaded, 

By  verdant  grass  and  leaves. 

Hither,  thither,  quickly  seeking, 

By  the  banks  with  dew-drops  wet; 

Calmly  sleeping,  shyly  peeping, 

Lo!  there  dreams  a violet. 

Lowly,  humble,  little  flower, 

Thou  art  solace  to  my  heart; 

Like  an  ever  welcome  shower, 

Thou  to  me  sweet  hopes  impart. 


IN  RURAL  ENGLAND. 


XXII. 

The  journey  from  London  was  com- 
paratively dull,  Lady  Anna  grieved  being 
separatee!  from  Maitland,  and  Miss  Conway 
was  full  of  vague  uncertainties  as  to  her 
meeting  the  Doctor;  Clair  was  the  only 
really  cheerful  one  of  the  party;  he  was 
returning  heart  whole,  and  with  bright 
prospects  of  future  prosperity  in  store.  He 
tried  to  keep  up  a'  brilliant  run  of  conver- 
sation with  the  young  ladies,  but  it  was  im- 
possible even  for  him,  with  his  youthful  ex- 
uberance of  spirits;  and  the  second  day  out, 
he  relapsed  into  silence. 

The  old  coach  horses  jogged  on  and  the 
hours  wore  away,  there  was  very  little  to 
interest  one  in  the  scenery  at  this  early 
season  of  the  year,  the  clouds  were  dark 
and  the  March  winds  blew  fiercely,  so  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  opening  the  coach 
windows,  and  Clair  whistled  and  sang 
snatches  of  songs  for  his  own  amusement 
until  his  sister  Anna  complained,  and  then 
he  teased  and  worried  her  about  Maitland 
and  Rob  Harrison  in  sheer  desperation  for 
want  of  something  to  occupy  his  time. 

Never  was  a young  woman  in  more 
thoughtful  mood  than  Jane  Conway  during 
the  entire  journey;  she  scarcely  spoke  at  all, 
except  when  it  was  positively  necessary,  but 
on  reaching  the  grounds  near  the  park,  she 
felt  it  an  imperative  duty  to  herself  and 
others  to  rouse  from  the  reverie  that  had 
enveloped  her  all  the  way  from  London, 
and  to  make  an  effort  to  respond  at  least  to 
the  cordial  welcome,  if  homely  one,  she 
knew  would  be  given  the  party  on  their  re- 
turn to  the  Castle. 

Some  rods  distant  from  the  great  gateway, 
horsemen  were  seen  coming  towards  them, 
and  Jane’s  heart  beat  rapidly  feeling  sure 
Dr.  Bland  was  one  of  the  company.  Sure 
enough  it  was  the  Doctor  and  a few  of  his 
friends,  to  escort  them  in.  Jane  Conway 
knew  fry  this  demonstration  that  he  felt 
sure  of  her,  or  he  would  have  come  un- 
attended; she  was  not  certain  of  her  self- 
control  but  summoning  courage  she  stood 
the  test  modestly  as  became  the  occasion, 
and  no  one  unless  skilled  in  love  matters 


could  have  detected  the  embarrassment  she 
really  felt. 

“The  feast  is  spread,  the  servants  in 
holiday  attire  and  the  gateways  festooned 
with  trailing  evergreens  from  the  park,  and 
you  will  be  welcomed  in  the  most  courtly 
manner;  a few  of  the  neighbors  have  been 
invited  to  welcome  home  the  young  master 
of  Hilliard  Castle  and  estates,’’  said  the 
Doctor,  after  the  first  salutations  were  over. 

“I  was  in  hopes  our  home-coming  would 
have  been  with  out  parade  or  demonstration 
after  so  long  an  absence,”  replied  Miss  Con- 
way. 

“It  would  have  been  impossible  after  the 
message  sent  down  by  Burke  and  Hemen- 
way  that  Mr.  Hilliard  was  to  take  formal 
possession  in  place  of  his  father,  and  the 
Rector  himself  has  been  invited,  so  you  see 
it  becomes  a duty  of  the  nobility  he  repre- 
sents to  have  some  formality,  in  order  to 
give  a sort  of  legality  to  the  affair,  and 
really  the  gathering  is  very  small  compared 
to  the  wealth  and  rank  of  the  young  heir. 
It  shall  be  made  as  light  as  possible  for  you, 
Lady  Anna  will  be  expected  to  show  her- 
self equal  to  the  honors,  but  the  principal 
thing  will  be  to  make  the  right  impression 
upon  all  present,  and  especially  the  old  re- 
tainers and  tenantry  who  are  critical  on 
these  customs  and  usages  at  festive  cere- 
monies. ’ ’ 

“We  must  have  time  to  change  our 
traveling  dresses  for  dinner  costume,  after 
responding  to  the  salutations  outside,  my 
good  Doctor,”  said  Lady  Anna. 

“As  to  that  you  are  the  best  judges,  I see 
nothing  amiss,  your  maids  will  attend  to 
the  dressing,  whatever  an  old  fellow  like 
me  might  have  to  say.  I see  you  have  a 
new  attendant,  and  the  Doctor  bowed  po- 
litely to  the  pretty  French  maid  who  rode 
with  them  to  be  near  when  wanted.  The 
coach  drew  up  to  the  wide  massive  door- 
way and  the  ponderous  oak  doors  were  un- 
bolted with  great  ceremony  and  there  stood 
in  state,  not  only  the  porter  and  attendants 
but  the  late  Baronet’s  solicitors  Burke  and 
Hemenway,  whom  the  in-coming  party  had 
supposed  were  at  their  office  in  London;  the 
young  Baronet  was  almost  carried  off  his 
feet,  and  so  little  did  he  know  of  the 
strange  proceedings  that  he  was  scarcely 
coherent  in  his  replies.  The  young  Lady 
did  much  better,  and  Miss  Conway  whose 
part  in  the  involuntary  program  came  last 
was  so  reserved,  only  bowing,  nodding  and 
smiling  that  she  quite  awed  the  crowd  of 
enthusiastic  admirers,  who  thronged  the 
hall  and  outer  landing. 

“How  handsome  the  young  heir  has 
grown,  what  a magnificent  figure  and  bear- 
ing he  lias!  A charming  foreign  accent  and 
wonderful  eyes!  He’ll  set  the  whole 
country  wild!”  These  and  many  other 
similar  exclamations  from  the  crowd  were 
heard  as  they  passed  along,  as  well  as  favor- 
able comments  upon  Lady  Anna’s  figure 
and  appearance,  “so  like  her  mother,” 
some  were  remarking,  “the  same  delicate 
features,  and  heavenly  eyes;”  finally  the 
girls  reached  the  apartment  made  ready  for 
them,  where  warm  wood  fires  and  pale  yel- 
low lights  cast  gloomy  shadows  in  the  dark 
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rooms;  and  a shiver  of  nervous  fear  ran 
through  Lady  Anna  as  she  recalled  the 
scenes  that  had  transpired  of  late,  and  she 
could  not  avoid  saying  aloud  “what  a home 
coming  this  is.  ’ ’ Her  maid  caught  the  re- 
mark and  began  praising  everything,  tell- 
ing her  she  must  not  indulge  in  idle  fancies, 
but  hurry  up  wdth  the  preparations  and 
consider  what  to  wear  on  such  an  auspicious 
occasion. 

“The  most  elegant  and  decidedly  plain 
dinner  dress  I have  in  my  wardrobe,”  said 
Lady  Anna  with  a positive  tone  that  made 
Marie  look  up  in  amazement,  but  she  yield- 
ed the  point,  though  she  had  prided  her- 
self on  having  her  resemble  a fairy  queen 
in  crepe  and  pearls  which  best  suited  her 
style - 

The  great  bell  rang  announcing  the  ban- 
quet and  Clair  was  on  hand  to  escort  his 
sister,  the  Doctor  waited  impatiently  for 
his  fiance,  for  he  had  not  been  alone  with 
her  yet;  he  took  her  arm  in  his  and  led  her 
aside  for  a moment;  with  the  calmness  of  a 
saint  at  the  altar  of  sacrifice  she  received 
his  tender  embraces,  and  he  was  too  much 
wrought  upon  to  notice  her  coldness,  and 
attributed  her  silence  to  the  excitement  and 
the  importance  of  the  responsibility  which 
waspending.  He  was  so  certain  of  the 
prize  he  had  won  that  no  doubt  of  its  slip- 
ping away  from  him  ever  entered  his  head. 

The  dinner  was  a tedious  affair  as  such 
feasts  generally  are,  everything  was  on  such 
a large  scale,  and  Clair  unaccustomed  to 
presiding  at  table  for  the  small  family  of 
three,  would  have  been  lost  without  Dr. 
Bland’s  efficient  help,  who  lightened  his 
task  (for  such  it  was)  in  every  conceivable 
way. 

Clair  had  been  informed  when  he  first  ar- 
rived that  there  would  be  dancing  later  on, 
a thing  unknown  in  that  place,  in  fact  no 
one  present  could  recall  such  an  event  never 
at  any  time  during  the  recollection  of  the 
guests  assembled  now,  so  said  one  after 
another. 

“There  is  no  help  for  it”  said  Anna  to 
her  consin,  “we  must  dress  again,  though 
I’m  dead  tired,  and  don’t  want  to  dance 
with  these  country  bumpkins,  Clair  and  the 
Doctor  are  the  only  good  partners,  and  I 
want  to  go  to  bed,  after  such  a jaunt  and  all 
this  fuss  and  flurry.  Clair  is  welcome  to 
all  the  honors,  and  I shall  not  dispute  any 
claim,  and  therefore  he  should  do  all  the 
honors,  and  excuse  me  from  any  ‘part  or 
parcel’  in  the  matter;  which  seems  to  be 
wholly  for  his  glorification.” 

“O,  as  to  that”  replied  her  cousin,  “it  is 
pretty  evenly  divided  between  you,  but  save 
for  the  fact  of  his  masculinity  my  opinion 
is,  we  never  should  have  heard  of  his  ex- 
istence.” 

Anna  looked  as  if  she  but  half  compre- 
hended the  insinuation  but  said,  “Clair  is 
older  and  seniority  counts  a great  deal 
among  the  English  nobility,  it  might  have 
been  more  unpleasant  for  me,  had  he  not 
been  a boy,  with  those  bewitching  eyes  of 
his;  I’ in  glad  its  no  worse,  and  really  what 
makes  you  say  we  should  never  have  heard 
of  the  heir  if  he  had  not  been  a boy.” 
“Because  it  is  <i  stubborn  fact  of  which  I am 
fully  assured;  have  you  not  observed  in  the 
course  of  your  short  life  the  deference  paid 
to  men  of  title  in  contra-distinction  to  wo- 
men of  rank  who  were  far  more  deserv- 
ing.” 

“O,  but  its  so  different  with  us,  we’re  of 
very  little  consequence  until  we’re  married, 
we  have  no  prospect  of  public  trust  as  papa 
used  to  say,  “all  this  bosh  and  humbug  of 


elections,  spending  a lot  of  money  to  get  : 
some  one  into  office  so  as  to  keep  up  with  i 
the  rest  of  the  world,  ’ ’ he  believed  in  the  j 
old  feudal  times  of  the  Barons  when  every  ! 
man’s  castle  was  his  stronghold,  and  he  was  ; 
master  by  right  of  his  inheritance.” 

“He  lived  up  to  that  as  well  as  he  could 
in  those  times,  methinks;  but,  honor  bright 
cousin  mine,  its  all  wrong  this  discrimi- 
nation against  our  sex,  we  ought  to  have 
the  same  rights  as  our  brothers;  but  we 
must  dress  to  dance  with  the  guests  of  the 
fete  in  honor  of  the  new  master,  whatever 
dislike  we  ma3r  have  to  the  reverent  com- 
pany,” and  so  the  colloquy  ended  for  the 
time  being.  The  hours  sped  gaily  notwith- 
standing, the  great  variety  of  costumes 
and  colors,  the  quaint  and  uncouth  manners 
of  the  country  people  gave  merriment  to 
the  festivities,  and  the  young  ladies  were 
highly  amused,  and  danced  and  laughed 
and  forgot  their  weariness  and  ill-humor  in 
the  general  hilarity. 

Even  stately  Jane  Conway  grew  more 
genial  under  the  influence  of  the  music,  and 
her  old  bachelor  lover  felt  quite  at  ease  in 
the  warmth  of  her  smiles,  though  not  a 
loving  word  passed  between  them  until  the 
time  for  departure,  which  was  very  late,  the 
great  clock  of  the  castle  had  long  since 
sounded  the  midnight  hour,  and  in  crowds 
the  guests  were  leaving,  when,  drawing 
Miss  Conway  aside,  her  lover  whispered  in 
her  ear,  “tomorrow  I shall  be  here  early, 
and  now  my  best  beloved,  Good-night,  ’ ’ and 
he  pressed  her  hand  warmly. 

The  guests  were  all  gone,  the  lights  were 
extinguished,  Clair  and  Anna  had  retired, 
everything  was  quiet  only  Jane  Conway 
restless  and  dissatisfied  with  herself,  paced 
up  and  down  her  room  fretting  like  a caged 
bird,  beating  against  its  bars.  “Tomorrow 
he  will  come  and  what  does  my  heart  say? 
That  I would  rather  a thousand  times  live 
out  this  poor  life  alone,'  than  be  united  to 
one  I cannot  love  unreasonable,  and  yet  he 
is  so  noble  and  so  true,  why  not  make  this 
sacrifice  of  self  for  his  happiness?  he 
deserves  it  from  me,  and  I can  devote  my 
whole  life  to  him,  would  it  be  right?  I know 
not.  No  man  in  the  wide,  wide  world  will 
ever  care  for  me  perchance  as  he  does,  and 
I dread  the  future.  Anna  will  marry  soon 
and  go  to  her  own  home;  in  time  Clair  will 
bring  to  the  old  homestead  a fitting  bride, 
and  I should  be  a pensioner,  as  it  were  in 
my  late  uncle’s  domain.  No!  I shall  not, 

I will  keep  my  troth,  I am  resolved,  come 
what  may,  ’ ’ and  she  threw  off  her  apparel 
hastily  and  jumped  into  bed  as  though 
afraid  to  meditate  longer.  Once  sound 
asleep  after  the  fatigue  and  worry  of  the 
day,  she  dreamed  such  a dream  as  one  sel- 
dom forgets. 

‘ ‘She  was  in  a strange  land,  everything 
was  rude  and  primitive,  she  was  dressed  in 
dead  black  from  head  to  foot,  and  stood  in 
the  midst  of  a crowd  feeling  utterly  alone; 
she  gazed  afar  off  and  saw  the  great  bound- 
less ocean  heaving  and  surging,  and  she 
heard  the  sobbing  and  moaning  of  the  sad, 
sea  waves  as  she  had  often  heard  it  when  a 
child.  She  strained  her  eyes  in  the  distance, 
and  discoverd  afar  off  a speck  in  the  dim 
horizon  or  on  the  great  sea  waves;  the 
others  seemed  to  be  all  going  in  the  same 
direction:  she  felt  her  hand  grasped  with  a 
warm  clasp  and,  looking  down,  saw  a little 
boy,  fair  haired  and  sunny-hued,  his  golden 
curls  streaming  over  his  velvet  collar,  he 
too  was  all  in  black,  and  her  heart  smote 
within  her  as  if  some  terrible  calamity  had 
befallen  her.  She  gazed  athwart  the  sea 


again  and  nearer  came  the  speck  dancing 
as  it  were  upon  the  distant  waves.  The 
noise  'of  the  crowd  upon  the  shore  seemed 
shrill  and  cruel  in  her  ears  and  she  tighten- 
ed her  hold  upon  the  child’s  hand,  who 
looked  lovingly  into  her  face  and  uncon- 
sciously she  exclaimed  “so  like  Dr.  Bland,” 
and  the  boy  wept;  but  she  shed  no  tears, 
nor  did  she  try  to  soothe  him, but  gazed  afar 
until  the  deafening  shouts,  went  up  from 
the  landsmen  “ship  ahoy ! see  she  comes 
this  way ! ’ ’ and  then  she  turned  and  hurried 
inland;  mechanically  along  a winding  path 
till  she  came  upon  a cluster  of  hamlets  in 
the  deep  forests  unlike  any  she  had  ever 
seen,  rougher  and  heavier  built,  one  or  two 
women  met  her  on  the  way,  they  were  go- 
ing- towards  the  seashore,  and  they  spoke 
pityingly,  but  she  passed  on  not  heeding 
them;  all  the  time  the  cries  and  shouts  of 
the  people  on  the  beach  were  sounding  in 
her  ears,  and  echoing  back  from  among  the 
green  woods;  the  child  turned  often  to  look 
backward,  but  she  kept  on  her  way  and  en- 
tered the  low  doorway  of  one  of  the  rude 
cabins  seemingly  to  rest  for  she  felt  very 
weary;  the  child  begged  her  to  go  back  to 
the  shore  to  see  the  ship,  and  finally  she 
rose  and  followed  the  little  child,  who  hast- 
ened towards  the.  sea;  the  people  nodded 
pleasantly  and  some  saluted  her  gallantly, 
one  or  two  dark-skinned  and  warrior-like 
in  stature  and  equipments,  such  as  she 
never  remembered  having  seen  before,  spoke 
kindly  and  patted  the  lad’s  head,  though 
their  faces  were  painted  and  they  were  be- 
decked with  feathers,  beads  and  the  fur  of 
animals;  she  recalled  having  read  of  such 
people  in  the  old,  old  books;  she  must  have 
lingered  long  awa)^  in  that  hut  in  the  forest 
she  thought,  for  the  ship  had  landed,  and 
putting  up  her  hand  to  shade  her  eyes,  for 
she  was  dazzled,  she  saw  coming  ashore, 
and  questioning  the  by-standers  as  he  came 
Rob  Harrison;  but  he  was  much  older, 
though  she  knew  him  at  a glance,  and 
blushing  she  turned  to  fly  from  him,  but 
the  boy  was  not  at  her  side  and  she  felt  she 
must  not  lose  him;  while  she  hesitated,  the 
stranger  had  overtaken  her,  and  without  ask- 
ing, kissed  her  there  upon  the  highway, 
the  crowd  bustling  around  them;  the  boy 
was  there  too  and  when  the  man  found  ut- 
terance he  said,  “where  is  my  cousin  An- 
na? ’ ’ So  shocked  was  she  to  hear  a familiar 
voice  among  strangers,  that  she  woke, 
dreaming  that  she  was  sobbing  upon  the 
bosom  of  this  strange  man  from  whom  she 
had  been  so  many  years  separated;  the  great 
clock  was  striking  and  her  own  maid  stand- 
ing over  her  in  bewilderment,  for  she  was 
really  sobbing  in  her  sleep. 

<♦> 

Mrs.  Berre  C.  Johnson  is  editor  of  the 
Salem  (111.)  Republican. 

Miss  Zeria  Nuttarr,  of  San  Francisco, 
is  making  her  mark  as  an  anthropologist. 
Just  now  she  is  in  Dresden,  Germany, 
where  she  has  a fine  collection  of  books  on 
Mexico.  She  is  remarkably  well-informed 
in  Aztec  history  and  arts.  In  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  “Internationales  Archivfur  Eth- 
nographic” she  publishes  an  illustrated 
article  upon  the  feather  shields  of  Mexico. 
In  a recent  visit  to  Florence,  Italy,  Miss 
Nuttall  discovered  in  the  library  an  Aztec 
manuscript  with  pictures.  It  turned  out  to 
be  a treatise  upon  dress  and  ornament,  and 
contains  a text  in  Spanish.  This,  reprinted 
in  facsimile  with  critical  notes  and  an 
English  translation,  Miss  Nuttall  will  pre- 
sent at  the  next  Congress  in  October. 
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TO  THE  NIGHT. 


As  I enter  the  shadowy  portals  of  night, 

To  stray  in  her  solitude  vast, 

Pale  memory  whispers  a vanished  delight 
And  summons  a shade  from  the  past. 

Lo!  my  Marguerite  plays:  the  sweet  passion  and 
skill 

That  we  loved  speak  again  in  her  art. 

How  the  strains  of  her  violin  sound,  at  her  will 
Like  the  chords  of  a human  heart. 

It  is  only  a dream,  such  as  travelers  say 
Thirst  gives  in  the  lands  of  the  sun; 

And  the  sad,  sweet  face  and  the  form  pass  away— 
The  music  and  glory  are  done! 

I call  on  my  love  in  grief’s  passionate  words, 

If  only  one  moment  to  stay; 

But  all  that  I hear  is  the  twitter  of  birds 
That  wake  in  the  morning  gray. 

Where  the  far  distant  Alps  seem  a cloudland  of 
snow, 

Are  a lake,  and  a valley  so  fair, 

And  a sculptured  stone,  with  its  record  of  woe, 
To  tell  she  is  sleeping  there. 

W.  Gow  Gregor  in  Once  a Week. 


O,  WHERE  DOST  THOU  WANDER? 


O,  where  dost  thou  wander,  and  whither  hast 
fled, 

My  friends  gather  ’round  me  and  say  thou  art 
dead; 

Tell  me  what  is  its  meaning,  say  what  have  I 
done, 

That  forsaken  I weep  in  my  desolate  home? 

I tried  to  be  always  a dutiful  wife, 

Was  proud  of  thy  love  as  I was  of  my  life; 

How  then  have  I grieved  thee,  that  so  soon  thou 
hast  flown 

And  left  me  to  carry  life’s  burden  alone? 

Hear  the  wail  of  our  children,  thy  babes  and 
mine, 

For  the  love  of  a father  ever  they  pine; 

Oh!  Father  in  heaven  give  me  strength  to  en- 
dure, 

And  wisdom  to  lead  them  in  ways  that  are  pure. 

I know  thou  hast  promised  the  widow  to  bless, 
And  will  comfort  and  cherish  the  fatherless; 

Thou  hast  said  to  the  widow  a husband  I’ll  be, 
Then  Father  in  mercy  look  Thou  upon  me. 

Whatever  my  trials  in  thee  will  I trust, 

Though  sorrows  o’erwhelm  me  I know  thou  art 
just; 

And  if  I will  be  patient — learn  life’s  lessons  well 
The  peace  of  thy  spirit  my  bosom  shall  swell. 

Already  I feel  its  sweet  influence  here; 

My  husband  in  spirit  I know  will  be  near, 

To  encourage  and  cheer  me  adown  my  lone  way, 
Till  rent  is  the  vail  and  I see  the  bright  ray — 

Of  Glory  that  gleams  from  my  husband’s  abode, 
And  thou  hast  commanded,  me — lay  down  thy 
load; 

Henceforth  thy  pure  spirit  from  earth’s  anguish  is 
free, 

Come,  and  dwell  with  thy  husband  eternally. 

R.  M.  F. 


DIVINE  DOVE. 


God  is  over  all,  And  His  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  His  works.  ’ ’ Since  He  tender- 
ly provides  for  all  His  creatures  He  will 
certainly  care  for  His  children  who  trust  in 
Him.  All  who  live  and  trust  Him  will  be 


free  from  anxious  care,  and  have  every  need 
supplied  through  the  working  of  His  well 
ordered  Providence,  for  “to  them  that  love 
God  all  things  work  together  for  good.’’ 
It  is  God’s  care  to  provide  for  all  who  serve 
and  trust  Him.  It  is  our  care  to  maintain 
our  trust  and  religious  character,  casting  all 
our  anxiety  upon  Him  “who  taketh  care  for 
us.’’  The  ground  of  Divine  care,  and  of 
our  love  and  trust  is  that  God  is  our  Father,  | 
and  that  we  are  His  earth  born  children. 
Faithful  and  affectionate  children  have  no 
anxiety  concerning  their  comfort  and  well 
being,  which  is  piovided  for  them  by  their 
careful  parents.  Through  faith  and  right- 
eousness the  children  of  the  Heavenly 
Parent  may  confidently  trust  the  Divine 
care  and  providence.  All  glory  then  to 
Him  who  knew  whereof  He  wrought.  ‘ ‘All 
glory  too,  10  that  transmitting  power  which 
brings  such  sweetness  from  such  bitter 
things,  good  still  from  evil,  bliss  from  bane, 
from  weakness  strength,  from  losses  gain.’’ 

L.  M.  H. 


WORSHIP  IN  OLDEN  TIME. 


If  we  coulu  carry  ourselves  back  to  those 
olden  days,  and  were  to  approach  a New 
England  village  about  nine  o’clock  on  Sun- 
day morning,  we  should  hear  some  one  beat- 
ing a drum,  or  sounding  a horn,  or  blowing 
a conch  shell,  or  possibly  ringing  a bell  to 
call  people  to  worship.  If  we  came  nearer 
still,  we  should  see  a flag  waving  from  a 
log-built  church  or  “meetinghouse.’’  En- 
tering the  village  we  should  see  a strong 
fence  of  stakes  around  this  meetinghouse, 
and  a sentinel  in  armor  standing  near  it; 
and  we  should  see  some  of  the  men,  as  they 
went  in,  leaving  their  muskets  in  his  care. 
We  should,  perhaps,  see  a cannon  or  two 
planted  near  the  meetinghouse;  and  we 
should  also  see  some  strange  wooden  frames 
not  far  off,  these  being  the  stock  and  the 
pillory,  put  there  to  punish  offenders. 
Looking  at  this  church  we  should  see  that 
it  had  very  few  glass  windows,  and  that 
these  had  very  thick  and  small  panes,  dia- 
mond-shaped, and  set  in  leaden  frames.  We 
should  observe  that  the  other  windows  had 
oiled  paper  instead  of  glass;  and  we  should 
see  between  the  windows  the  heads  of 
wolves  that  had  been  killed  and  displayed 
there  during  the  year. 

If  we  were  to  look  inside  the  little  church 
we  should  not  see  the  families  sitting  to- 
gether, as  now,  but  they  would  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  age,  sex,  or  rank.  In 
those  days  the  old  men  sat  together  in  one 
place  in  the  church,  the  young  men  in 
another.  The  boys  all  sat  on  the  pulpit 
stairs  or  gallery,  with  constables  to  guard 
them.  Each  of  these  constables  had  a wand 
■ with  a hare’s  foot  on  one  end  and  a hare’s 
j tail  on  the  other.  These  were  to  keep  the 
people  awake.  If  any  woman  went  to 
sleep,  the  constable  touched  her  on  the  fore- 
head with  the  hare’s  tail;  but  if  a small  boy 
nodded,  he  was  rapped  with  the  other  end 
not  quite  so  gently.  No  doubt  the  wand 
j was  often  used,  for  the  services  were  some- 
times three  or  four  hours  long,  the  sexton 
turning  the  hourglass  before  the  minister 
at  the  end  of  every  hour.  The  only  music 
consisted  of  singing  by  the  congregation 
from  a metrical  version  of  the  psalms,  called 
“Tlig  Bay  Psalm  book.  ’ ’ The  whole  num- 
ber of  tunes  known  to  the  congregation  did 
not  exceed  ten;  and  few  congregations 
could  go  beyond  five.  This  was  the  Puritan 
form  of  religious  service.  And  people  were 


not  allowed  to  stay  at  home  from  it;  for 
men  called  tithingmen  were  sent  about 
town  to  look  for  those  that  were  absent. 
Men  were  fined  for  every  unnecessary  ab- 
sence; and,  if  they  staid  away  a month  to- 
gether they  might  be  put  into  the  stocks  or 
into  a wooden  cage. — Hearth  and  Hall. 


NOTEvS  AND  NEWS. 


The  Baroness  Grippenberg,  of  Finland, 
who  has  organized  a women’s  council  in 
her  native  country,  writes:  “Look  out  or 

you  will  be  left  behind  by  the  council  of 
women  who  are  Fins.” 

Miss  M.  C.  Taylor,  of  New  Orleans,  has 
been  appointed  State  librarian  of  Louisiana, 
by  Secretary  of  State  T.  S.  Adams,  and  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  State  Library  since 
the  ioth  of  August,  For  four  years  Miss 
Taylor  has  been  assistant  librarian  of  the 
State  library,  Mrs.  Ceciie  Hamilton  having 
been  librarian  for  a number  of  years.  Miss 
Emma  S.  Adams,  daughter  of  Lion.  T.  S. 
Adams,  is  assistant  librarian. 

Mrs.  Gougar  spoke  recently  at  a largely 
attended  meeting  at  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 
Upon  her  platform  were  ten  clergymen,  in- 
cluding the  rector  of  the  Episcopalian 
Church  and  Father  McGare,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  all  voting  Prohibitionists.  It  was 
the  first  time  the  Reverend  Father  had  ever 
heard  a woman  speak  in  public,  and  he  ex- 
pressed himself  as  delighted,  This  world 
moves. — Organizer , Indianapolis , Ind. 



INTERESTING  ITEM. 

We  have  received  the  following  notice  from 
Utah  County  which  shows  the  women  of  that 
County  are  wide  awake  in  the  interest  of  the 
Utah  Silk  Exhibit  in  the  World’s  Fair. 

Provo  City  Sept.  14,  1892. 

Editor  Exponent: 

We  desire  to  inform  all  those  having  cocoons  to 
reel  that  we  have  engaged  the  services  of  a com- 
petent reeler.  Those  wishing  cocoons  worked  up 
can  confer  with  the  President  of  the  Silk  Associa- 
tion. 

Also  wish  to  state  that  we  are  having  a number 
of  dress  goods  woven  at  the  Provo  Mill  and  we 
are  about  to  make  a Silk  Flag  for  the  World’s 
Fair  also  a Silk  Shawl  and  other  minor  articles. 

M.  A.  Till,  Pres.  U.  C.  S.  A. 

Matilda  Olsen,  Sec. 

— 

FRIDAY  AND  THE  EAIR. 


From  the  Washington  Post. 

It  was  on  Friday  that  CoUimbus  set  sail  from 
Palos,  Friday  he  first  saw  the  new  world,  Friday 
he  reached  Palos  on  his  return,  the  400th  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  falls  on  Friday,  and  on 
Friday  this  country  was  Christened  after  Atnericus 
Vespucius,  the  Florentine  discoverer.— Omaha 
Bee. 

It  was  on  Friday  that  congress  passed  the  bill 
providing  for  the  World’s  Columbian  exhibition, 
the  bill  was  signed  by  the  president  on  Friday, 
on  Friday  congress  determined  in  favor  of 
Chicago  as  the  place  for  holding  the  said  exhibi- 
tion, on  Friday  the  committee  agreed  to  report 
the  five-million  loan  bill  to  the  house,  on  Friday 
the  loan  was  incorporated  in  the  sundry  civil  bill, 
on  Friday  the  “Durborow  bill”  was  introduced, 
amended  so  as  to  make  a gift  of  $2,500,000  to  the 
exhibition  instead  of  a loan  of  $5,000,000,  on  F ri- 
day  the  gift  bill  passed  both  houses,  and  was 
signed  by  the  president  on  F'riday. 
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Salt  Lake  City,  • - September  15,  1892. 


AT  HOME  AGAIN. 


After  an  absence  of  four  weeks  from  our  post 
of  duty,  trying  to  rest  and  recuperate  as  well  as 
visit,  we  returned  home  to  assume  the  every  day 
work  of  life.  Many  changes  have  taken  place 
during  that  time  some  that  were  very  sad;  a be- 
loved baby  grandchild  had  been  called  home, 
though  perfectly  well  when  we  went  away,  and 
we  were  unable  to  reach  here  in  time  to  see  her 
sweet  face  once  more;  how  little  we  know  when 
parting  from  friends  for  only  a short  time  what 
may  transpire  ere  we  meet  again.  While  away 
we  did  not  send  home  sufficient  copy  to  get  the 
paper  of  September  15,  out  on  time  and  therefore 
must  ask  our  patrons  to  forgive  the  delay.  In 
our  next  issue  we  will  publish  some  notices 
which  ought  to  have  appeared  here,  viz:  the 
death  of  the  venerable  and  able  woman  Ernestine 
L.  Rose  and  also  that  of  Geo.  Wm.  Curtis, 
another  Apostle  of  the  Woman’s  cause. 

We  also  hoped  to  have  made  some  notes  of  the 
work  Mr.  Edmund  Russell  is  doing  in  his  particu- 
lar line  in  Salt  Lake  City,  of  which  we  were  unin- 
formed until  after  our  return  home;  having  an- 
ticipated his  being  already  in  San  Francisco, 
whither  he  intends  to  go  about  the  first  of 
October.  Really  there  are  so  many  things  that 
deserve  special  mention  and  there  is  so  little 
space  in  a small  journal  that  one  cannot  do 
justice,  but  we  shall  hope  to  make  some  good 
notes  for  October  1,  which  will  soon  be  here,  and 
also  the  Conference  and  the  Territorial  Fair 
which  brings  many  people  consequently  im- 
portant news  and  business  to  the  City. 

The  Woman’s  Department  of  the  World’s  Fair 
have  been  holding  meetings  and  making  some 
progress  in  the  work  of  organizing  and  distribut- 
ing information,  circulars  etc.  Abroad  in  the 
world  things  do  seem  to  be  hurrying  on  to  a cli- 
max and  events  significant  of  momentous 
changes  are  transpiring.  Prophecies  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  modern  prophets  are  being 
rapidly  fulfilled  so  that — “He  that  runneth  may 
read.” 

The  Convention  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Woman’s 
Press  Association  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco 
Sept.  21,  22,  and  23.  Miss  G.  L.  Brown  of  this 
City  has  gone  there  to  attend  its  sessions,  we  too 
had  hoped  to  go  but  were  disappointed  at  the 
last  moment,  in  fact  there  is  too  much  to  do  at 
home. 


BABY  ELEANOR. 


Sad  indeed  is  the  sudden  death  of  a little  child 
even  though  all  know  who  read  the  Scriptures 
aright  that  “Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 
Fair  and  sweet  and  beautiful  was  the  little 
darling  of  whom  we  write.  Intelligent  beyond  her 
age,  sprightly  in  every  action,  winning  and  attrac- 


tive in  manner  and  expression,  she  was  endeared 
to  all  and  had  entwined  herself  so  closely  about 
the  hearts  of  her  parents  and  little  brothers  and 
sisters,  that  her  departure  must  indeed  leave  an 
aching  void  in  the  previously  complete  and  happy 
household. 

‘‘There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended, 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there! 

There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe’er  defended, 

But  has  one  vacant  chair.” 

Eleanor  Adey  Cannon,  infant  daughter  of  John 
Q.  and  Annie  Wells  Cannon,  was  born  in  Ogden, 
January  24,  1891,  and  died  at  the  family  residence 
there  August  29,  1892  at  the  age  of  one  year, 
seven  months  and  five  days. 

The  little  one’s  illness  which  was  pronounced 
cerebral  spinal  menengetis  only  lasted  two  days 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  about  seven 
o’clock  she  fell  asleep  to  waken  no  more  until 
the  resurrection  morn.  The  father,  mother  and 
little  brothers  and  sisters  were  with  the  dying 
babe  who  breathed  her  last  in  the  fond  mother’s 
arms.  Never  was  a little  one  more  tenderly  be- 
loved; all  that  love  and  constant  care  and  atten- 
tion could  bestow  she  received  during  her  brief 
stay  here.  But  God  knew  best  and  ‘‘He  giveth 
and  He  taketh  away.” 

Friends  were  near  with  kind  words  and  loving 
hearts  to  do  all  in  their  power  for  those  so  sorely 
bereaved.  Gifts  of  flowers  brought  with  tender 
messages  and  everything  that  affection  could 
suggest. 

Wednesday  morning  August  31,  the  immediate 
family  with  relatives  and  friends, bringing  the  little 
casket  with  them  came  to  this  City  in  a special 
car;  at  the  depot  here  they  were  met  by  Presi- 
dent George  Q.  Cannon  and  the  other  relatives 
of  both  families,  Cannon  and  Wells,  and  the  pro- 
cession proceeded  to  the  cemetery,  where  the 
funeral  services  were  held  in  the  open  air. 
Apostle  Abraham  H.  Cannon  having  charge.  A 
quartette  of  young  men  led  by  J.  D.  Spencer  sang 
‘‘I  need  thee  every  hour,”  etc. 

After  the  singing  which  was  heavenly,  Bishop  O. 
F.  Whitney  made  appropriate  remarks  express- 
ing tenderest  sympathy  for  the  sorrowing  rela- 
tives and  eloquently  protraying  the  light  and 
glory  of  the  life  beyond. 

The  quartette  then  rendered  the  beautiful 
hymn, 

“Shall  we  meet  beyond  the  river”  etc. 

Apostle  Abraham  H.  Cannon  tendered  thanks 
to  all  who  had  been  helpful  and  kind  during  this 
time  of  grief  and  affliction,  and  President  Joseph 
E.  Taylor  offered  up  a fervent  prayer  dedicating 
and  consecrating  the  ground,  then  the  white  casket 
containing  the  body  of  little  Eleanor  was  laid  in 
the  grave. 

The  floral  offerings  were  numerous  and  of  the 
choicest  varieties  of  flowers,  and  beautifully  ar- 
ranged, in  almost  every  form,  stars,  wreaths, 
crosses,  baskets,  pillows,  gates  ajar,  bouquets 
and  loose  flowers,  not  a single  spot  that  was  not 
covered  with  these  emblems  of  purity. 

Sweetly  sleep  thou  little  darling, 

Angels  sing  thy  lullaby, 

Gentle  vespers  softly  breathing 
Of  the  sweeter  bye  and  bye. 

<♦> 

PINES,  MINES  AND  STAGE  LINES. 

From  Wallace,  Idaho,  to  Murray  the  Count'' 
seat  of  Shoshone  County,  twenty-two  miles 
distant  by  stage  line  is  a most  romantic  drive  and 
positively  delightful,  if  one  has  no  nerves,  or  is 
utterly  destitute  of  fear.  The  mountains  rise  to 
a stupendous  height,  and  the  road  winds  round 
and  round  from  one  mountain  to  another  passing 
through  deep  ravines  meanwhile,  until  at  times 
on  the  route  you  may  gaze  backward  on  four 
roads  or  parts  of  the  same  road  over  which  the 
stage  has  passed.  Those  accustomed  to  the 
drive  think  very  little  of  the  danger,  and  chat 


and  laugh  and  discuss  politics,  or  the  live  ques- 
tion of  the  recent  Strikes  as  though  they  were 
traversing  the  safest  route  in  the  world. 

Talking  of  Strikes  reminds  the  writer  of  the 
present  status  of  the  troubles  and  the  conditions 
as  existing  on  the  ground,  the  U.  S.  Soldiers  and 
officers  who  have  been  ordered  to  the  scene  of 
the  late  riot  and  who  they  are  etc.  The  com- 
panies were  called  from  Ft.  Keogh,  Ft.  Sherman, 
Missoula,  Spokane  and  Vancouver,  and  among 
them  were  some  officers  who  had  been  stationed 
at  Ft.  Douglas  in  days  gone  by,  and  knew  Utah 
and  some  of  her  people  well. 

We  met  in  Wallace,  Captain  W.  W.  Mc’Cam- 
mon  a most  polished  gentleman  and  with 
scholarly  attainments,  who  remembered  dis- 
tinctly Bishop  John  Sharp,  Captain  Hooper, 
Plorace  S.  Eldredge,  Esquire,  the  Hon.  Wm. 
Jennings  and  other  leading  men,  and  spoke  kind- 
ly of  old  friends  and  acquaintances  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  asked  particularly  after  Mrs.  jennings  and 
the  daughters,  also  the  Hooper  girls  and  some 
others.  Lemt.  Patterson  was  another  of  the 
officers  who  had  pleasant  recollections  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  vre  met  also  two  or  three  young 
Leiutenants  who  recently  entered  the  service  at 
Vancouver,  and  Ft.  Sherman  who  knew  one  of 
our  boys  now  at  West  Point,  “Brie,”  Briant  S. 
Wells.  1 he  ladies  at  Wallace  have  taken  con- 
siderable pride  in  entertaining  the  military,  and 
have  we  believe  made  their  sojourn  less  tedious 
at  any  rate  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

Of  the  camp  at  Wallace  and  the  hospitable 
people  we  will  have  more  to  say  later  on,  but  in 
this  article  we  were  describing  the  stage  line  to 
Murray  and  the  appearance  of  the  country,  which 
is  very  like  in  many  respects,  dear  old  New  Eng- 
land, the  pine  woods  are  just  as  fragrant,  and  the 
hemlock  boughs  as  gracefully  drooping,  and  the 
ferns  very  similar,  though  the  mountains  are 
higher  and  the  newness  of  the  whole,  strikes  one 
as  entirely  at  variance  with  the  well-worn  roads, 
and  hard  trodden  pathways,  through  the  Eastern 
woods.  Then  again  the  miners  cabins  and  min- 
ing tunnels  are  totally  unlike  anything  in  the 
East;  how  men  have  the  courage  and  diligence 
to  drill  the  solid  rock  as  they  do  in  these  places 
and  invent  ways  and  means  and  put  in  machinery, 
blast  and  drill  in  these  mountain  regions,  and 
bring  to  the  surface  the  silver  and  gold  in  such 
rich  quantities,  is  indeed  wonderful.  A great 
deal  of  precious  metal  has  been  taken  from  this 
part  of  the  country  known  as  the  Cceur  D’Alene’s 
and  still  the  miners  are  prospecting  and  delving 
into  the  mountain  sides,  and  the  supply  seems  to 
be  sufficient  to  keep  a large  number  of  men  con- 
stantly employed  at  a fair  per  centage  for  their 
labor. 

To  say  the  scenery  is  grandly  picturesque  does 
not  half  express  its  beauty  and  therefore  we 
leave  it  to  the  imagination,  and  content  ourselves 
with  telling  some  features  of  the  landscape,  and 
the  sentiment  of  lofty  grandeur  it  inspires. 

After  passing  some  way  side  towns  and  an  at- 
tempt at  farming  here  and  there,  in  a turn  of  the 
road  to  your  right  is  Carbon  Centre;  this  place  is 
named  we  believe  for  a prospect  of  carbon  which 
proved  false,  but  more  generally  known  as  “Kitty 
Kavanagh  ranch.”  There  is  a log  house,  com- 
fortable looking,  a barn  and  shed  etc.,  a sort  of 
clearing,  in  what  has  the  appearance  of  a strip  of 
meadow;  a garden  and  field  well  tilled,  cows, 
pigs  and  chickens,  horses  too,  we  were  told,  and 
the  owner  and  proprietor  who  has  established 
herself  in  this  lonely  place  and  actually  made 
these  improvements  is  a youngish  unmarried 
woman.  She  was  born  in  Ireland,  but  has  taken 
out  naturalization  papers  in  Idaho  and  holds 
legal  possession  of  her  property;  knows  how  to 
defend  herself  in  her  castle  in  the  woods,  and  is 
not  afraid  of  anything.  She  owns  some  mines 
too,  that  she  has  discovered  herself,  and  works 
sufficiently  to  hold  them  securely. 


Think  of  prohibiting  a woman,  with  such  pluck 
energy  and  ability  to  maintain  herself  in  the 
heart  of  a wilderness,  from  being  a full-fledged 
citizen  even  to  the  franchise.  She  buys  and  sells 
sows  and  reaps,  plants  and  gathers  her  own 
sheaves  of  wheat  and  of  corn,  raises  her  potatoes, 
works  her  own  mines,  pays  her  taxes  the  same  as 
any  man  would  do,  but  has  not  the  legal  right  to 
say  who  shall  make  the  assessments  on  her 
property,  or  what  disposal  shall  be  made  of  the 
accumulation  of  taxes  from  her  hardly  earned 
property.  Such  a woman  it  would  seem  in 
justice  to  her  courage,  prudence  and  economy, 
should  have  due  consideration  for  the  example 
she  has  given  to  men  in  that  locality.  Her  place 
is  a picture,  a pastoral  scene  in  the  great  wilder- 
ness mountain  country,  we  saw  her  one  morning 
standing  near  her  cabin,  clad  in  garments  such  as 
another  woman  might  wear,  white  basque,  and 
skirt  of  some  brown  material,  feeding  her  brood 
of  chickens,  and  this  little  incident  in  itself  having 
heard  something  of  her  strange  surroundings  and 
past  history,  gave  a certain  charm  to  the  whole 
affair,  that  was  l'ke  an  ancient  tale,  and  our 
thoughts  went  back  to  Hagar  in  the  desert,  and 
we  felt  how  much  women  had  risen  in  dignity 
and  self-help  since  that  day. 

A pretty  romance  containing  much  truth,  and 
delineation  of  character  might  be  woven  out  of 
this  wonderful  and  mysterious  character,  who  has 
crossed  the  great  ocean  and  the  wide  expanse  of 
land  from  the  broad  Atlantic  into  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  further  still  the  land  bordering  on 
or  near  the  Pacific,  plunged  into  the  very  depths 
of  the  wilderness  where  bears,  wolves,  coyotes, 
and  savages  abound,  apparently  without  fear, 
trusting  perchance,  or  it  may  be  rebellious  and 
defiant,  who  knoweth?  Here  is  a problem  to  be 
solved,  a woman  capable  of  living  isolated  from 
human  society,  in  voluntary  solitude,  apart  from 
the  world,  such  an  one  must  be  a rare  type,  an 
anomaly.  It  would  be  a pity  if  she  should  die,  with- 
out its  being  known,  what  has  caused  this  peculiar 
and  unusual  mode  of  life.  She  looks  like  other 
women,  she  talks  well,  is  kind-hearted,  gives  food 
and  shelter  to  the  weary  traveler  and  wayfarer, 
when  he  is  hungry  or  benighted;  is  somewhat 
shrewd  in  the  management  of  her  property  and 
estate.  She  has  undoubtedly  deliberately  chosen 
this  sort  of  life. 

One  finds  many  things  in  this  wild  mountain 
country  widely  different  from  the  ideas  previously 
entertained.  For  instance  one  is  apt  to  think, 
that  the  people  living  so  far  removed  from  large 
cities  would  be  uncouth  in  manner,  and  not 
versed  in  the  etiquette  of  society  of  modern 
times,  in  fact  ignorant  and  uneducated  for  the 
main  part.  Travelers  and  visitors  here  however, 
soon  find  to  their  astonishment,  that  many  of  the 
people  gathered  into  these  vales  in  the  moun- 
tains, are  people  of  refinement  and  culture;  they 
have  come  here  for  health  or  for  wealth,  and 
sometimes,  linger  because  they  love  the  country 
and  the  associations  they  have  formed  here. 
Hospitable  to  a degree  unsurpassed  in  any  lo- 
cality,punctilious  in  respect  to  the  little  amenities 
and  courtesies  of  life. 

Murray  is  not  quite  so  flourishing  apparently 
as  when  we  were  here  three  years  ago,  but  we 
found  some  of  the  same  people  who  were  so  pro- 
fuse in  their  attentions  then,  still  living  here  and 
others  had  gone,  some  changes  in  family  rela- 
tions that  were  Sad  and  surprising,  but  the  beauty 
of  the  pines  and  woodland  walks  was  unchanged. 
The  pines  murmured  and  sighed  as  sweetly  and 
pathetically  as  ever,  and  the  nooks  and  dells  in 
the  deep  recesses  or  ravines,  were  as  romantic 
and  fairy  like.  The  shrubbery  that  gave  the 
most  gorgeous  effect  to  the  scenery  was  the 
beautiful  mountain  ash  laden  with  great  clusters 
of  scarlet  berries,  and  these  were  set  off  and  con- 
trasted by  the  gracefully  bending  elderberry 
bushes,  that  drooped  laden  with  rich  clusters  of 
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purple  fruit;  snowberries  in  great  abundance, 
gave  a softening  tone  to  the  vivid  colors  and  the 
pretty  hair-bells  hung  their  dainty  heads  in  all 
sorts  of  rough  places  with  a welcome  sweetness 
that  mingled  with  the  odor  of  pine  and  hemlock 
wafting  fresh  fragrance  through  the  ambient  air. 

One  cannot  help  a certain  sense  of  restfulness 
in  these  vast  solitudes  of  nature,  and  thoughts 
and  memories  are  spontaneously  awakened  that 
have  been  dormant  in  the  soul  for  years,  per- 
chance for  ages,  who  can  tell?  Truly  as  the  im- 
mortal Byron  has  said: 

“There  is  a pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods.” 
Solitude  hath  its  charms  for  a little  season,  the 
murmuring  pines  however  have  voices  that 
sometimes  seem  almost  human,  they  sing  to  us 
the  weirdest  melodies,  and  one  of  imaginative 
temperament  could  well  fancy  wood-nymphs  in- 
habiting these  sequetered  and  lonely  haunts  in 
the  mountain  wilds  and  fastnesses,  where  human 
feet  have  scarce  trod  for  lo,  these  many  years, 
save  the  wild  red  man,  who  bounded  stealthily 
through  the  woods  in  pursuit  of  game;  the 
woods  resound  now  and  then  with  the  echoing 
blasts  of  the  miners  fuse  of  powder  and  dynamite, 
the  mountains  in  places  are  being  tunnelled  and 
the  beautiful  forests  cut  away  that  the  gold  and 
the  silver  may  be  quarried  through  veins  of  min- 
eral from  the  heart  and  bowels  of  these  solid  and 
stupendous  mountains,  that  men  may  grow  rich 
and  prosperous  in  the  earth,  may  build  great 
cities  and  carry  out  the  discoveries  of  arts  and 
sciences  brought  to  light  in  this  age  of  invention 
and  enterprise. 

In  our  next  we  shall  give  a description  of  a trip 
to  the  Gem  mine,  and  other  interesting  incidents 
of  our  visit  to  this  country  of  pines  and  mines. 

■ <♦> 

EDITORIAL  NOTE. 

The  Quarterly  Conference  of  the  Relief  Society 
of  this  Stake  of  Zion  will  be  held  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Assembly  Hall  in  this  City  on  Friday,  September 
23,  meetings  commencing  at  io  a.  m.,  and  at  2 p. 
m.,  as  usual.  Officers  from  all  the  branches  of  the 
Society  in  the  county  are  urgently  requested  to 
come,  that  there  may  be  a fair  representation  of 
the  work  with  its  growth,  development  and  pro- 
gress temporally  and  spiritually. 

-<♦> 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 


The  distinguished  New  England  Quaker  Poet, 
J.  G.  Whittier,  departed  this  life  Sept.  7,  1892. 
Deceased  was  born  Dec.  17,  1807  and  was  in  his 
85th  year  at  the  time  of  his  passing  away.  Per- 
haps there  has  not  been  an  American  writer  so 
near  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  this  beloved 
and  illustrious  poet  and  patriot.  Certainly  his 
heart  overflowed  with  love  of  all  good  and  noble 
and  humane  work  for  the  uplifting  of  the  human 
family. 

The  greatest  poets  America  has  produced, 
Bryant,  Longfellow  and  Whittier,  are  g.ne  now 
and  who  shall  take  their  places?  To  be  sure  the 
works  they  have  produced  are  living  still  and 
will  be  as  long  as  American  literature  survives, 
but  they  are  gone  to  the  higher  life  beyond. 

The  great,  noble  and  grand  labors  of  Mr. 
Whittier  in  the  anti-slavery  movement  the  active 
part  he  performed  during  those  early  days  when 
anti-slavery  was  very  unpopular,  are  worthy  the 
proudest  recognition  by  all  true  lovers  of  liberty. 

Mr.  Whittier  was  for  forty  years  one  of  the 
most  staunch,  firm  and  ablest  friends  of  the  cause 
of  woman  suffrage  that  the  country  has  produced. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Vice-President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion. 

Recently  Mr.  Whittier  made  the  following 
emphatic  declaration  so  says  the  Woman's 
Journal-.  “For  forty  years  I have  not  hesitated  to 


declare  my  conviction  that  justice  and  fair  deal- 
ing,  and  the  democratic  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment, demand  equal  rights  and  privileges  of 
citizenship,  irrespective  of  sex.  I have  not  been 
able  to  see  any  good  reasons  for  denying  the 
ballot  to  women.” 

Here  is  another  very  forcible  expression  of  Mr. 
Whittier’s  on  this  subject.  “A  prophecy  of  your 
triumph  at  no  distant  day  is  in  the  air;  your  op- 
ponents feel  it  and  believe  it.  They  know  that 
yours  is  a gaining  and  theirs  a losing  cause. 
You  can  afford  in  your  consciousness  of  right  to 
be  as  calm  and  courteous  as  the  Archangel 
Michael,  who  we  are  told  in  Scripture,  in  his 
controversy  with  Satan  himself,  did  not  bring  a 
railing  accusation  against  him.” 

Although  the  death  of  this  illustrious  poet, 
patriot  and  Christian  casts  a shadow  over  those 
who  loved  him,  yet  his  death  was  simply  beauti- 
ful. The  passing  from  this  dark  and  benighted 
world  into  the  light  of  eternal  day,  with  such  a 
record  as  he  had  made  must  have  been  a triumph. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  in  the  winter  of  18S6  to 
meet  the  venerable  gentleman  and  poet  Mr. 
Whittier  at  his  own,  old  home  in  Amesbury. 
Some  interesting  items  of  that  visit  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Exponent  after  our  return  home, 
but  we  have  never  felt  that  we  could  give  expres- 
sion in  words  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  day. 

We  conversed  together  like  familiar  friends. 
It  was  a very  cold  wintry  day,  the  wind  blew 
fiecely  outside,  and  no  other  visitors  ventured 
out,  therefore  there  was  a better  opportunity  for 
talking.  Mr.  Whittier  informed  the  writer  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  seen  a “Mormon”  woman, 
and  he  seemed  to  take  a special  interest  in  in- 
quiring concerning  our  faith  and  practises,  in  the 
most  kindly  manner.  We  talked  of  woman  suf- 
frage and  he  expressed  then  and  there  his  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  principle  of  equality  of  sex. 
Poets  and  poetry  were  topics  alluded  to  and  he 
asked  several  questions  regarding  some  of 
our  writers  of  whom  he  had  heard  notably 
Eliza  R.  Snow  and  Parley  P.  Pratt.  Very  deli 
cately  he  put  the  question  ‘ And  have  I not  heard 
that  you  sometimes  write  verses  as  well  as  edit  a 
paper?”  The  question  led  us  farther  on  and  on 
and  finally  when  about  to  say  good-bye  after  he 
had  given  a picture  of  his  room  and  one  or  two 
other  remembrances,  he  so  insisted  on  our  re- 
maining and  dining  with  him  that  it  would  have 
been  positively  rude  to  refuse. 

His  voice  was  sympathetic,  his  manner  courtly 
and  tender,  his  words  well-chosen  and  impres- 
sive Altogether  he  was  decidedly  charming  in 
appearance  and  bearing. 

Among  the  precious  relics  stored  away  by  the 
writer  is  a letter  from  this  renowned  author  and 
poet  which  is  to  be  carefully  preserved  and 
handed  down  to  our  children  and  grand-children. 

With  the  name  and  fame  of  the  poet  Whittier 
are  associated  many  illustrious  heroes  of  the 
time,  nearly  all  of  whom  went  on  before  him. 
Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Lucretia  Mott  and  only  re- 
cently George  William  Curbs,  and  Ernstine  L. 
Rose.  The  three  during  this  month  were 
George  William  Curtis,  John  G.  Whittier  and 
Ernstine  L.  Rose. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  for  so  many  years  his 
true  and  well-tried  friend  must  feel  bereft  in- 
deed. Among  this  class  of  men  who  have  not 
been  mentioned  here  one  remembers  of  the  de- 
parted N.  P.  Willis,  Bayard  Taylor,  Walt  Whit- 
man, Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  others,  gone 
but  not  forgotten. 

The  following  poem  was  written  by  Mr.  Whit- 
tier a very  short  time  before  his  deatli  to  his  dear 
and  life-long  friend  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Among  the  thousands  who  with  hail  and  cheer 
Will  welcome  thy  new  year, 

How  few  of  all  have  passed,  as  thou  and  I, 

So  many  milestones  by! 
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We  have  grown  old  together;  we  have  seen, 

Our  youth  and  age  between. 

Two  generations  leave  us,  and  today 
We  with  the  third  hold  way. 

Loving  and  loved.  If  thought  must  backward 
run 

To  those  who,  one  by  one, 
in  the  great  silence  and  the  dark  beyond 
Vanished  with  farewells  fond, 

Unseen,  not  lost;  our  grateful  memories  still 
Their  vacant  places  fill. 

And,  with  the  full-voiced  greeting  of  new  friends, 
A tenderer  whisper  blends. 

Linked  close  in  a pathetic  brotherhood 
Of  mingled  ill  and  good. 

Of  joy  and  grief,  of  grandeur  and  of  shame, 

For  pity  more  than  blame — 

The  gift  is  thine  the  weary  world  to  make 
More  cheerful  for  thy  sake, 

Soothing  the  ears  its  Miserere  pains, 

With  the  old  Hellenic  strains. 

Lighting  the  sullen  face  of  discontent 
With  smiles  for  blessings  sent. 

Enough  of  selfish  wailing  has  been  had, 

Thank  God!  for  notes  more  glad. 

Life  is  indeed  no  holiday;  therein 

Are  want,  and  woe,  and  sin, 

Death  and  its  nameless  fears,  and  over  all 
Our  pitying  tears  must  fall. 

Thy  hand,  old  friend!  the  service  of  our  days, 

In  differing  moods  and  ways, 

May  prove  to  those  who  follow  in  our  train 
Not  valueless  nor  vain. 

Far  off,  and  faint  as  echoes  of  a dream, 

The  songs  of  boyhood  seem, 

Yet  on  our  autumn  boughs,  unflown  with  spring, 
The  evening  thrushes  sing. 

The  hour  draws  near,  howe’er  delayed  and  late, 
When  at  the  Eternal  Gate 
We  leave  the  words  and  works  we  call  our  own, 
And  lift  void  hands  alone 

For  love  to  fill.  Our  nakedness  of  soul 
Brings  to  that  Gate  no  toll; 

Gifiless  we  come  to  him,  who  all  things  gives, 
And  live  because  He  lives. 

— Atlantic  Monthly , for  September. 


MRS.  MAY  WRIGHT  SEWALL. 


An  acute  observer  of  personal  growth  has  said 
that  in  five  years  the  three  most  prominent  wo- 
men in  this  country  would  be  Mrs  William  C. 
Whitney,  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  and  Mrs.  May 
Wright  Sewall.  The  news  of  Mrs.  Sewall’s 
triumphs  abroad  this  summer  which  come  to  us 
through  exchanges  copied  from  foreign  papers 
would  seem  to  confirm  such  a prophecy  at  least 
as  far  as  her  part  of  it  is  concerned.  Rarely  has 
an  American  woman  been  so  feted.  Receptions 
were  given  her  in  all  the  leading  cities  of 
Germany  and  her  visit  with  the  Empress 
Frederick  will  do  much  for  the  cause  of  woman. 
In  a long  conversation  the  Empress  expressed 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  plans  of  the  National 
and  International  Council  of  Women  and  also  in 
the  plans  for  the  womens  congresses  at  the 
World’s  Fair.  Her  Majesty  requested  Mrs.  Sewall 
to  continue  in  correspondence  with  her. 

This  success  was  repeated  in  Brussels  and 
Paris,  Mrs.  Sewall  lecturing  in  both  French  and 
German.  Her  portrait  was  published  in  “ Le 
Monde  lllustre,” and  interviews  and  portraits  in 
more  than  sixty  French  papers.  This  pen- 
portrait  is  from  the  Pans  Figaro. — “Among  the 
many  guests  of  distinction  Paris  counts  in  this 
moment — Mm.  May  Wright  Sewall  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  women  of  the  United  States — 
une  belle  per  sonne, un  visage  syvipathique , encadre 
d'  zme  chevelure  d'  nn  blanc  de  neige.  One  must 
not  believe  that  Mrs.  Sewall  partakes  in  the 
question  oi ‘rights,’  of  those  exaggerated  ideas 
which,  in  France  and  elsewhere,  would  for 
example,  make  masculine  the  vestments  and 
suppress  those  thousand  graces  which  form  the 


parzire  of  a woman  and  give  her  her  greatest 
charm.  Far  from  this  Mm.  Sewall  is  fort 
recherche e in  her  toilettes, u?i  bein  coquette  mem e.” 

E. 



DEATH  OF  A SWEET  CHILD. 


Dear  Aunt  Em: 

May  I tell  your  readers  about  a little  girl  whose 
loving  ways  and  sweet  disposition  endeared  her 
to  all  who  became  acquainted  with  her? 

Grace  Victoria,  daughter  of  Thomas  G.  and 
Jane  Batt  Winn,  was  born  in  Smithfield,  Cache 
County,  on  the  29th  of  February,  1884.  Her 
home  was  in  Smithfield  until  the  spring  of  1890, 
since  which  time,  with  her  mother  and  two 
brothers,  she  has  lived  in  Salt  Lake  City,  until 
her  death,  which  occurred  on  the  morning  of 
August  4,  1892. 

Little  Grace  had  been  a great  sufferer,  for  more 
than  a year  from  the  effects  of  scarlet  fever. 
These  were  rheumatism,  and  then  dropsy  and 
disease  of  the  heart,  which  rendered  her  little 
life  a burden  instead  of  the  joyous,  happy  time 
generally  known  to  childhood.  Yet  she  was  so 
patient,  and  usually  so  cheerful  that  it  was  very 
outching  to  watch  or  listen  to  her. 

Often,  she  would  request  those  who  were 
around  her  to  sing  for  her;  and  at  the  time  when 
her  last  breath  was  drawn,  they  were  singing  her 
favorite  hymn,  “O!  my  Father,  Thou  that 
dwellest,”  she  opened  her  eyes  for  a moment  and 
smiled  upon  her  friends,  last  of  all,  her  mother, 
then  closed  them  as  if  in  peaceful  sleep. 

She  loved  her  Sunday  School  and  Primary  As- 
sociation very  much,  and  so  won  the  hearts  of 
her  little  associates  of  the  nth  Ward,  (where  she 
had  lived  most  of  the  time  since  coming  to  the 
City,)  that  every  attention  they  could  bestow 
upon  their  suffering  friend  was  gladly  given  by 
the  little  girls.  At  her  funeral,  members  of  the 
Primary  of  the  nth  Ward  and  their  President, 
Sister  Louie  Felt,  with  her  Counselors,  sang  the 
sweet  hymns  of  peace  and  rest  Grade  had  loved 
so  much  in  life.  Six  of  the  little  girls  were  also 
the  pail  bearers.  The  little  white  coffin  was 
covered  with  lovely  flowers;  one  beautiful  white 
floral  pillow,  bearing  in  its  center  in  purple 
blossoms,  the  sweet  name,  “Grade,”  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Primary  to  which  she  had  belonged 
and  will  be  preserved  as  a precious  memento  by 
the  sorrowing  mother  and  little  brothers. 

The  services  were  conducted  by  Bishop  Robert 
Morris  of  the  nth  Ward.  Very  consoling  and  in- 
structive words  were  spoken  by  Elders  Wm.  W. 
Salmon,  L.  W.  Richards,  J.  H.  Felt,  E.  J.  Brooks, 
and  Bishop  Morris.  Many  friends  were  in  attend- 
ance from  different  wards.  At  the  grave,  the 
dedicatory  prayer  was  offered  by  Elder  Joseph  H. 
Felt.  Then  ‘ O!  my  Father  Thou  that  dwellest,’’ 
was  sung;  and  ittle  Gracie’s  remains  were  left  to 
the  sweet  repose  of  the  pure  and  innocent. 

Louisa. 

4-0  
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PANGUITCH. 

Editor  Woman’s  Exponent: 

Dear  Sister:  Our  annual  conference  con- 

vened August  3,  agreeable  to  appointment, 
had  a very  good  attendance  of  both  home 
and  visiting  sisters. 

After  singing,  Patriarch  J.  L,.  Hey  wood 
opened  the  meeting  services*  with  Prayer. 
Hymn  sang  “Eord  we  come  before  thee 
now.”  President  Barbara  Myers  made  a 
few  opening  remarks,  felt  thankful  for  this 
opportunity  of  meeting  again  in  this 
capacity,  also  for  the  visit  of  the  sisters  from 
Salt  Take  City.  Would  like  to  hear  the 


reports  from  the  different  branches  of  the 
Society  in  the  Stake. 

Counselor  M.  B.  Hey  wood  of  Panguitch 
was  sorry  the  President  was  unable  to  at- 
tend through  sickness,  so  it  became  her 
duty  to  represent  the  Society  hoped  to  be 
able  to  do  it  truthfully  and  satisfactorily, 
could  say  that  the  Society  was  alive  and  do- 
ing a little,  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
names  enrolled  had  an  average  attendance 
of  about  twenty,  just  a few  who  kept  the 
Society  along,  felt  that  there  was  a good 
spirit  among  the  sisters  and  that  the  Society 
was  a blessing. 

Sister  Heaps  of  Escalanta  reported  their 
Society  in  a very  fair  condition,  w7as  pleased 
to  meet  with  the  sisters  again,  as  it  was  six- 
teen years  since  she  moved  away. 

Sister  Isabella  King  reported  the  King- 
ston, had  but  eight  members,  consequently 
did  but  little,  still  felt  blessed  in  being  or- 
ganized. 

Sister  Ruby  reported  Circle  Ville,  had 
thirty  members  enrolled  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  eight,  sometimes  felt  almost 
discouraged  in  trying  to  keep  up  the  meet- 
ings. 

Sister  Esther  King  reported  Marion,  had 
thirty  members  enrolled,  but  were  badly 
scattered,  mostly  living  on  ranches,  all 
seemed  to  feel  well  and  willing  to  attend 
when  possible. 

Sister  Elizabeth  Howard  of  Salt  Take 
City  was  introduced  and  addressed  the  con- 
ference, regretted  that  we  had  not  convened 
in  the  Tabernacle  owing  to  the  heat  and 
crowded  room.  Hoped  every  sister  repeated 
in  her  heart  the  opening  prayer,  found 
things  here  about  the  same  as  elsewhere, 
said  why  was  it  the  sisters  in  Zion  would 
neglect  their  meetings,  instructed  the  teach- 
ers upon  their  duties,  and  advised  them  to 
go  in  humble  prayer  before  going  out  to 
teach.  Spoke  at  some  length  upon  that 
and  other  subjects. 

Sister  Della  Eardley  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
was  next  introduced  as  a representative 
from  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  began  her  remarks 
by  reading  the  second  Hymn,  spoke  upon 
the  subject  of  prayer;  and  the  record 
we  make  each  day,  should  study  and  emu- 
late the  lives  of  all  great  and  good  men  and 
women. 

Counselor  Sarah  P.  Crosby  spoke  a few 
words  in  explanation  of  our  conference  be- 
coming annual  instead  of  quarterly  as  else- 
where. Singing,  prayer  by  A.  Reding. 

2 p.  m.,  Sisters  convened  in  the  Taber- 
nacle, hymn  sang  ‘‘Oh,  my  Father,” 
Prayer  by  Haden  W.  Church.  Singing 
“Praise  ye  the  Eord.” 

Sister  Pinney  reported  the  Georgetown 
Society,  Sister  Eafevre  the  Cleveland  both 
in  about  the  same  condition  as  other 
branches. 

Sister  Eardley  again  addressed  the  con- 
ference, spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  evils 
of  Sabbath  breaking,  the  wrord  of  wisdom, 
and  the  government  of  children. 

Sister  Howard  followed  with  excellent 
instructions  on  different  subjects,  referred  to 
many  evils  indulged  in  by  our  young  people, 
one  of  which  was  excessive  waltzing  con- 
trary to  counsel.  Tendered  Sister  Zina’s 
love  to  the  sisters  and  solicited  their  faith 
and  prayers  in  her  behalf,  closed  with  a few 
words  in  behalf  of  the  Exponent  and 
Deseret  Hospital. 

President  J.  W.  Crosby  also  spoke  of  the 
evils  of  Sabbath  breaking,  and  thought  the 
sisters  in  Zion  were  living  their  religion 
better  than  the  men. 

President  Barbara  Myers  endorsed  what 
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had  been  said,  and  thanked  all  the  sisters 
who  had  come  to  attend  this  conference. 
Announced  a meeting  for  the  Primary 
Thursday  afternoon. 

Mary  Sevy  gave  notice  that  the  Young 
Eadies  would  meet  at  8 o’clock.  Hy  mn 
sang  “The  Spirit  of  God,”  benediction  by 
President  J.  W.  Crosby. 


PANGUITCH  PRIMARN. 

The  Primary  children  met  at  2 p.  in., 
and  sang  “Ere  you  left  your  room  this 
morning,”  prayer  by  Patriarch  J.  E.  Hey- 
wood,  singing  “Beautiful  Zion  built 
above.” 

Bishop  Miller  announced  the  necessity  of 
reorganizing  the  Primary  as  the  former 
president  had  moved  away.  Sister  Mary 
E.  Schow  was  elected  President,  Mary  Ann 
Cheele  and  Susanna  Eambert  as  Counselors, 
Adalaide  Tebbs,  Secretary. 

Sister  Eardley  spoke  to  the  children  upon 
many  subjects,  dwelt  at  length  upon  the 
mission  of  Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet. 

Sister  Howard  followed  with'  many  good 
things  for  the  children,  long  to  be  rfmem- 
bered. 

Those  sisters  just  elected  to  office  were 
requested  to  remain  at  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing and  be  set  apart.  Singing  “There  is 
beauty,”  benediction  by  President  J.  W. 
Crosby.  Conference  adjourned  for  one 
year. 

H.  A.  Crosby,  Cor.  Sec. 


“WHY  SO  MANY  MEIN  DO  NOT 
MARRY. 


Some  thoughts  have  been  suggested  to 
my  mind  through  reading  an  article  upon 
this  subject  in  the  May  15th  Number  of  the 
Juvenile  Instructor,  which  was  written  by 
the  Editor  of  that  valuable  magazine.  The 
result  of  a conversation  with  ‘ ‘a  young  man 
of  good  education,  and  of  an  old  American 
family,  who  from  his  position  had  access  to 
the  best  society.” 

This  young  man  in  conversing  upon  the 
subject  which  I take  for  my  text,  stated  it 
something  after  this  fashion.  “My  friends” 
he  said,  “are  wealthy,  I am  welcome  to 
their  houses,  I see  the  luxury  with  which 
they  are  surrounded  and  to  which  their 
daughters  are  accustomed;  and  however 
strongly  I might  be  inclined  to  marry,  my 
respect  for  these  young  ladies  is  such  that  I 
have  not  dared  to  ask  one  of  them  to  share 
my  lot  and  be  my  wife.  My  circumstances 
are  such  that  I could  not  furnish  them  with 
that  style  of  living.  I do  not  want  to  ask 
a girl  to  step  down  and  occupy  an  inferior 
position.  Besides  by  marrying  I would  de- 
prive myself  of  advantages,  which  as  a 
single  man  I now  enjoy.  These  considera- 
tions restrain  me  Jrom  marrying , and  they 
restrain  many  more  of  my  acquaintances.” 

The  Italics  are  mine.  I like  the  refresh- 
ing candor  of  this  young  man  upon  one 
point  viz.  “that  by  marrying  he  would  de- 
prive himself  of  advantages  which  he  now 
enjoys,”  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  is 
the  mam  spring,  which  moves  the  whole 
man-marrying-machinery. 

The  Editor  further  says,  “In  Utah  wre 
are  beginning  to  experience  the  same  influ- 
ences that  have  operated  to  bring  marriage 
into  disfavor  elsewhere.  I11  view  of  these 
things  parents  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
training  their  dauglilers,  so  that  they  have 
correct  feelings  upon  this  subject.” 

Concerning  the  condition  of  affairs  in 


Utah,  I fully  agree  with  our  beloved 
brother.  Concerning  the  advice  to  parents 
about  the  training  of  their  daughters,  I feel 
sure  that  he  will  pardon  me  when  I say, 
that  according  to  my  views,  he  might  with 
great  propriety  have  added  and  their  sons. 

That  a spirit  of  extravagance  is  rife  in 
our  midst  I am  only  too  painfully  sensible 
of ! My  heart  aches,  and  so  I am  sure  do 
those  of  many  other  mothers,  who  see  their 
children  partaking  of  the  spirit  of  the  world 
that  has  come  amongst  us,  which  fosters 
extravagance,  by  which  means  class  dis- 
tinctions are  brought  about,  and  the  pass- 
port to  “good  society”  would  to  a sensible, 
deep-thinking  observer,  seem  to  consist  in 
the  disposition  and  ability^,  to  spend  for 
their  own  self  indulgence,  the  means  which 
their  fathers  and  mothers  have  toiled  hard 
in  their  younger  days  to  accumulate  in 
order  to  have  something  laid  by  for  old  age 
and  possible  infirmity,  in  the  accumulation 
of  which,  they  have  probably  denied  them- 
selves of  every  luxury  and  possibly  the 
comforts  of  life. 

And  what  is  “good  society”  according  to 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  term  in  our 
day? 

Well  opinions  differ  upon  this  point  as 
well  as  upon  all  others,  what  goes  by  that 
name,  by  some,  might  be  termed  merely 
fashionable  society.  And  while  one  hold- 
ing that  opinion  might  be  thought  by  some 
not  competent  to  judge,  by  another  equally 
as  intelligent  they  might  be  thought  to  be 
the  very  best  authority,  and  so  it  goes,  each 
judging  from  his  or  her  own  standpoint  to 
which  they  have  a perfect  right. 

For  instance,  one  set  of  people  endowed 
with  the  gifts  of  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
industry  and  economy,  of  truth  and  virtue, 
charity  and  benevolence,  of  temperance, 
honesty  and  integrity,  and  all  the  refining 
elements,  which  go  to  make  up  a noble 
character,  might  consider  that  a class  of 
people  possessing  these  qualities  might  be 
called  “good  society.” 

While  yet  another  set,  who  devotes  its 
time  to  a study  of  the  fashion  plates,  attend- 
ing operas,  balls,  excursions,  promenades, 
and  amusements  of  any  and  every  kind  in 
and  out  of  season,  willing  and  seemingly 
determined,  to  spend  the  means  which 
others  have  earned,  scorning  to  perform  the 
like  labors  by  which  others  have  earned  it, 
drinking  gambling,  debauching,  leading  the 
innocent  and  unwary  astray,  might  consider 
that  such  only  could  claim  the  title  of  ‘ ‘good 
society.” 

So  eaeh  class  may  set  up  a standard  for 
itself,  and  by  its  influence  draw  those  to 
them  who  are  congenial,  but  it  will  be  like 
a pebble  cast  into  a body  of  water,  which 
forms  its  own  circle,  but  whose  extent  is 
limited,  another,  cast  in  the  same  silent 
stream,  makes  a separate  one  just  as  dis- 
tinct. While  wealth  is  a mighty  factor  in 
moving  the  machinery,  which  carries  on 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  I think  it  is  very 
much  over-estimated  as  a means  of  bringing 
about  happiness. 

This  representative  “young  man”  whom 
we  have  been  quoting,  confesses  that  by 
marrying,  he  would  deprive  himself  of 
many  of  the  advantages  which  he  now  en- 
joys. 

As  I before  said,  I believe  this  to  be  the 
main  spring  of  the  situation  ! Eet  us  look 
a little  more  closely  into  the  evidence  before 
us.  For  whom  does  the  average  young  lady 
dress,  and  adorn  her  person,  if  it  is  not  for 
this  same  young  man?  does  he  not  generally 
seek  for  the  most  fashionably  dressed  young 


lady  at  the  balls,  picnics,  etc.  Does  he  not 
by  his  own  admission,  “visit  at  the  houses 
of  the  rich  and  fashionable,”  thereby  giving 
the  impression  that,  that  is  what  suits  him? 
also  giving  the  young  ladies  whom  he  visits 
reason  to  think  that  it  is  ‘ ‘their  sweet  society” 
which  he  craves,  and  what  more  natural 
than  for  them  to  imagine  him  to  be  in  love, 
and  that  he  wishes  to  secure  love  in  return 
for  all  time.  Are  they  not  justified  in 
thinking,  that  if  he  prefered  another’s 
society  than  their  own,  he  would  seek  it? 

As  custom,  controls  in  these  matters,  and 
men  are  free  to  seek  whom  they  will, 
would  it  not  be  easy  for  a man  who  oc- 
cupies a position  yeildmg  only  a moderate 
salary,  to  find  among  the  many  overworked 
women  of  his  world,  one  whom  he  could 
love  for  her  good  qualities,  and  perhaps 
equally  as  pretty  face,  fine  talents,  and  en- 
gaging manners  as  her  more  fortunate 
sister  under  cultivation,  (which  he  might 
be  the  means  of  assisting,  when  she  became 
his  wife)  that  the  world  might  be  better  for 
his  having  lived  in  it. 

When  a man  confesses,  that  he  dilly 
daily’s  around  the  rich  and  fashionable  who 
would  not  make  him  welcome,  if  he  were 
not  their  equal  in  fortune,  he  confesses  to 
about  the  same  kind  of  a weakness,  which 
a girl  displays  when  she  indulges  in  ex- 
travagance in  order  to  catch  him,  only  to 
find  that  she  is  blamed  for  his  disinclination 
to  marry  on  account  of  her  extravagance. 
I am  of  the  opinion  that  the  stock  repre- 
sented by  the  aforementioned  “young  man” 
may  as  well  be  allowed  to  run  out.  There 
is  already  too  many  of  him;  and  marriages 
entered  into  with  such  men,  generally  end 
in  the  Divorce  Court. 

But  to  come  to  our  own  children.  If 
they  could  be  converted  to  the  Gospel,  they 
wojild  marry. 

Marriage  is  an  institution  of  so  sacred  a 
nature  that  it  should  not  be  lightly  entered 
into,  and  unless  young  people  view  it  also 
in  that  light,  it  had  better  not  be  under- 
taken. It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  divorce,  lies  in  the  careless- 
ness with  which  people  now-a-days  enter 
into  the  matrimonial  state,  either  on  the 
part  of  one,  or  both,  of  the  contracting 
parties.  If  a man  looks  upon  marriage  as 
a divine  command,  he  will  be  looking  for  a 
whole-souled  woman  to  link  her  destiny 
with  his,  and  if  he  is  worthy  of  that  kind  of 
a woman  he  will  be  preparing  to  take  care 
of  her  and  her  children. 

But  if  he  is  like  a great  many  of  the 
young  men  among  us  today,  our  sons,  who 
cannot  keep  out  of  debt  on  a steady  salary 
of  $ 2.00  per  day  with  no  one  but  them- 
selves to  keep,  a young  lady  would  display 
a great  deal  of  courage  (my  first  thought 
but  I think  recklessness  a more  suitable 
term)  to  join  forces  with  and  attempt  to 
bear  and  rear  a family  by  such  a man,  even 
if  she  should  get  the  chance. 

How  many  of  our  young  ladies  today  are 
working  in  factories,  in  families,  in  stores, 
in  schools,  in  dressmaking  and  millinery 
stores,  in  printing  offices,  in  lawyers  offices, 
house  cleaning,  washing  and  ironing,  hair- 
dressing, as  telephone  and  telegraph  operat- 
ers,  typewriters,  nurses,  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  in  numerous  ways  earning  their  living, 
and  bid  fair  from  all  appearance,  to  go  to  their 
graves  unwed,  while  the  young  man  with 
nearly  always  a salary  double  the  size  of 
theirs;  and  if  lie  is  in  some  professions, three 
or  four  times  as  large,  cannot  keep  out  of 
debt  and  afford  to  marry. 

As  I said  before,  when  our  young  people 
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receive  the  Gospel,  they  will  many!  When 
they  have  learned  that  in  this,  the  most 
important  event  of  their  lives  they  require 
the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  them, 
and  humbly  come  before  our  Father,  will- 
ing to  be  guided,  realizing  that  unions  here 
should  reach  into  eternity,  and  proving 
their  faith  by  their  works,  there  will  no 
worldly  considerations  enter  into  their  cal- 
culations upon  this  subject.  But!  what  is 
the  mind  and  will  of  the  Ford?  Father 
guide  me  to  the  one,  with  whom  I can 
journey  in  unity  and  love,  through  time 
and  all  eternity^. 

Why  should  people  marry,  unless  they 
marry  in  this  spirit?  To  multiply  their 
species?  To  what  end?  That  their  offspring 
may  be  destroyed  when  ripe  in  iniquity? 
When  ‘.‘the  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be 
visited  upon  the  children  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation?”  For  has  not  God  re- 
vealed in  this  day  and  age  in  which  we  live, 
that  he  will  utterly  destroy  from  off  this 
land,  those  who  will  not  serve  him  and 
keep  his  commandments? 

Our  beloved  brother  further  says:  “Al- 
ready some  mothers  are  indulging  in  the 
fear,  and  almost  seem  ready  to  justify  them- 
selves in  the  thought,  that  if  their  girls 
marry  they  must  go  outside  of  the  Church 
to  find  husbands.” 

“The  indulgence  in  such  a thought  pre- 
pares the  way  for  such  a result  to  be  brought 
about.” 

My  opinion  upon  this  point  is,  that  no 
girl  who  is  a Fatter-day  Saint  at  heart,  and 
realizes  the  position  in  which  she  stands, 
can  for  one  moment  entertain  such  an  idea 
as  giving  herself  in  marriage  to  a Gentile! 
Indeed  it  would  manifest  a weakness,  and 
a lack  of  moral  courage,  which  any  well- 
balanced,  Fatter-day  Saint  young  lady 
would  be  ashamed  of.  For  if  she  had  any 
leaning  that  way,  she  would  not  dare , if 
she  understood  things  correctly,  descend 
from  her  high  position  as  a Saint  of  the 
most  high  God,  to  unite  herself  with  one 
who  ignores  Him ! though  millions  were  the 
tempting  bait. 

My  opinion  differs  considerably  from  the 
young  man  whom  I have  before  quoted: 
“who  could  not  ask  a girl  to  step  down  and 
occupy  an  inferior  position.”  I think  that 
though  a girl  be  accustomed  to  all  the  luxur- 
ies which  wealth  can  procure, that  when  she 
is  united  to  a good  and  noble  man,  though 
he  be  poor,  she  is  exalted  thereby,  to  an 
extent  to  which  she  never  can  attain  alone, 
then  how  much  more  is  she  raised  in  the 
scale  of  exaltation  by  becoming  united  to 
one  endowed  with  the  Holy  Priesthood; 
with  its  wondrous  powers  and  privileges 
which  she  shares  in  connection  with  him. 
She  steps  up  from  the  groveling  things  of 
this  earth,  and  grasps  the  wealth  of  the 
Gods!  Gold  is  the  power  of  this  world. 
The  Priesthood  is  the  power  by  which 
worlds  'were  formed  and  created,  we  have 
it;  and  are  the  richest  people  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  though  we  were  clothed  in 
rags!  Now  as  to  the  mothers  who  “almost 
seem  ready  to  justify  themselves  in  the 
thought,  that  if  their  girls  marry  they  must 
go  outside  of  the  Church  to  find  husbands.  ’ ’ 
What  a sacrifice  they  are  willing  to  make! 
When  they  left  home,  father,  mother,  all 
their  kindred  in  many  instances;  the  graves 
of  their  ancestors,  and  all  they  held  dear  in 
this  world,  for  the  Gospel’s  sake  and  the 
hope  of  eternal  life  which  it  held  out  to 
them  in  that  hour,  what  would  they  have 
said  to  one  who  would  have  tempted  them 
to  have  given  up  their  principles  for  wealth 


with  a man  of  the  world  attached?  has  the 
glitter  of  gold  so  blinded  them  that  they 
have  lost  sight  of  the  greater  riches  of 
eternity,  if  so,  then  no  wonder  that  their 
daughters  wander  away.  If  our  children 
are  self-willed  and  will  not  be  controlled 
and  we  do  our  duty  by  them  by  precept  and 
example,  then  our  skirts  are  clear  of  their 
blood;  but  woe  unto  us  as  parents  if  we  do 
not  our  duty;  we  may  revel  in  luxury,  and 
pass  the  time  away  in  idle  frivolity''  and  in 
pandering  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  but  the 
day  of  reckoning  will  come,  and  God  will 
require  of  us  the  jewels  committed  to  our 
care,  and  woe  unto  us  if  we  have  betrayed 
the  trust. 

I will  close  my  article  with  a few  words 
to  the  daughters  of  Zion.  Preserve  your- 
selves in  purity  from  the  contaminating  in- 
fluences of  the  world,  and  above  all,  as  I 
said  in  an  article  which  I wrote  upon  the 
subject  some  years  ago,  and  which  I now 
reiterate,  “make  yourselves  worthy  of  the 
best  and  noblest  of  men  and  resolve  to  ac- 
cept no  other’  ’ no  matter  what  his  social  or 
financial  condition  in  life,  favorable  or 
otherwise,  they  will  only  endure  for  time, 
but  see  that  he  possesses  those  qualities  that 
will  elevate  him  to  the  position  of  an  exal- 
tation in  the  celestial  kingdom, and  you  cul- 
tivate those  qualities  that  will  exalt  you  to 
a place  by  his  side,  then  you  will  have 
taken  a step  toward  the  high  destiny  to 
which  you  are  entitled  by  being  born  in 
Zion,  in  the  New  and  Everlasting  Covenant 
of  the  Gospel,  and  if  in  the  providence  of 
God  our  Heavenly  Father,  you  may  have 
to  wash  for  a living,  be  sure  it  will  not  de- 
grade you!  honest  labor  can  never  do  that. 
What  wealth  could  our  elder  brother  boast 
of  while  he  sojourned  here  upon  the  earth? 
Did  He  not  say,  “The  foxes  have  holes,  the 
birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of 
Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  ’ ’ and 
are  we  better  than  He? 

We  have  to  be  tried  in  all  things,  that  we 
may  know  for  ourselves  the  bitter  as  well 
as  the  sweet,  and  hold  all  things  at  their 
true  value;  then  let  us  labor  to  “layup 
treasures  in  heaven,  where  moth  and  rust 
doth  not  corrupt,  nor  thieves  break  through 
and  steal,  ’ ’ that  when  we  shall  come  into 
our  inheritance,  it  may  be  an  everlatsing 
one,  and  we  shall  know  that  we  have 
earned  it. 

C.  C.  R.  W. 

Salt  Fake;  City,  May  20,  1892. 

*<►> 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT. 


Whereas  the  Allwise  Father  has  seen  fit  to  re- 
move our  dear  sister,  Orelia  Hansen  Edwards, 
from  this  sphere  of  action,  to  a more  exalted  one 
above,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we,  her  associates  in  the  Relief 
Society  of  the  Diaz  Ward,  do  deeply  mourn  her 
! >ss  and  that  we  cherish  her  memory  and  emu- 
late her  many  virtues. 

We  can  truly  say  that  her  failings  “e’en  lean 
to  virtue’s  side.”  She  manifested  that  true 
cliarity  which  flows  from  a sense  of  duty,  and  a 
hope  in  God. 

Resolved,  that  we  sincerely  sympathize  with 
her  many  friends  and  colaborers  as  she  was  a 
faithful  laborer  in  the  Manti  Temple.  Her  whole 
soul  delighted  in  this  work. 

Resolved,  that  we  send  a copy  of  this  to  the 
Woman’s  Exponent,  and  also  place  a copy  on 
our  record. 

Farewell  dear  sister,  rest  in  peace  and  may  the 
Lord  grant  that  our  future  be  as  bright  and  hope- 
ful as  thine. 

Lucy  E.  Johnson,  President. 

Anna  Jorgensen, 

Verona  Whiting, 

Counselors. 

Ada  Earl,  Secretary. 

Colonia  Diaz,  Mexico,  July  20th,  1892. 


The  best  friends  are  those  who  stimulate 
each  other  to  good. 
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ISABELLA. 


Oh,  Woman!  Genius,  power,  kingdoms, 

Thrones,  with  all  their  charms  and  prestige — 
Sceptres,  subjects,  ministering  spirits — 

Hover  round  thy  footsteps,  to  watch  thine  eye, 

To  catch  thy  lightest  word  and  that  obey; 

To  stand  in  highest  altitude,  erect  and  firm, 

And  ne’er  turn  dizzy  wilh  the  regal  height — 

Who  still  is  Woman,  still  her  nature  holds, 

Pure,  unsullied,  as  a queen  should  be, 

Who  has  an  ear  lor  Truth,  for  Genius, 

In  whatever  form  it  comes,  though  stript 
Of  worldly  grandeur — all  the  world  calls  great; 
And  standing  like  the  far-famed  obelisks 
CTTT3r~ftnMcO  T2gyps  attr  ic,  iim  ouiU, 

With  naught  to  herald  it  but  that  intense, 

That  persevering  Geniu§  God  bestows 
On  those  He  singles  out  to  do  His  work; 

His  work  on  earth  where  man  his  agent  is, 

And  woman  too,  his  partner  and  co-mate 
In  all  the  grand  essential  moves  upon 
The  mighty  chess-board  of  the  game  of  life. 

Such  was  Isabella,  Sovereign  of  Castile 
And  Queen  of  Ferdinand  and  Spain. 

To  Ferdinand — himself  a king— she  brought 
Her  throne,  her  kingdom,  subjects,  and  herself, 
And  laid  them  at  the  feet  of  him,  to  whom 
More,  more  than  all,  she  gave  her  loving  heart— 
A gem  of  which  a monarch  might  yet  be  proud; 
And  he— most  rarely  found— proved  worthy, 

Of  all  the  wealth  she  showered  on  his  head. 

They  lived,  and  loved  and  reigned  conjointly, 
Hand  and  heart  united  in  their  regal  work, 

When  lo!  a man  in  humble  guise  presents 
Himself,  and  with  them  craves  an  audience. 

He  is  admitted.  In  person,  regal 
As  the  pair  to  whom  he  is  presented; 

She  has  an  eye  at  once  to  read  the  man; 

A heart  to  feel  he  bears  upon  his  form 
The  duplicate  of  Him  who  gave  the  mission, 
And  sustained  throughout,  in  every  need  the  man. 
Ferdinand  gives  attention — Isabella 
Enthusiasm.  She  felt  the  man  of  God 
A messenger  direct,  and  hence  prepared 
To  learn  his  mission  and  obey  his  voice. 
Columbus  spoke!  and  then  at  once  a queen 
Stood  forth  as  the  apostle  of  his  cause; 

A queen,  a woman,  a proselyte  of  truth, 

A truth  that  did  enrich  his  day  and  age; 

Was  first  received  by  woman’s  gentle  heart; 
Isabella  was  that  woman,  and  she 
Never  waver’d,  but  until  death  was  true. 

Before  her  court’s  indifference,  before 
His  enemies,  or  his  reverses,  she 
Believed  him  true,  and  was  upon  the  throne 
His  proselyte,  and  to  the  grave  his  friend. 


Ferdinand,  in  this,  was  worldly-minded; 

Isabella  saw,  with  spirit  eyes,  he 
Was  a man  of  destiny!  a man  of  God! 

And  told  the  man  appointed  to  investigate 
The  claims  Columbus  advocated, 

That  they  were  haggling  with  God  the  price  of 
Empire,  and  of  souls,  whom  to  idolatry 
Their  infidelity  would  leave.  The  king 
Had  not  the  faith  that  he  could  meet  expense 
So  mighty  as  a naval  outfit  for 
The  man,  who,  in  returning,  promised 
An  Empire  that  should  astound  the  world 
And  ages  yet  unborn. 

Isabella  listened  to  the  colloquy,  then  with  a 
Burst  of  heavenly  enthusiasm  cried, 

“I  will  undertake  the  enterprise  alone 
For  my  crown  of  Castile;  I will  pawn 
My  diamonds  and  my  jewels,  in  my  eyes 
Most  worthless,  compared  with  what  is  offered 
By  this  great,  good  man,  whom  God  has  sent  to 
us.” 

This  noble  burst  of  woman’s  feeling  triumphed. 
The  king  chagrined,  consented  to  iuspect 
His  treasury  and  see  what  could  be  done! 
“Disinterestedness  is  the  true  wisdom 
Of  great  politicians!”  Columbus 
Was  re-called.  He  bow’s  at  the  feet  of  her 
Who’d  nobly  won  for  him  the  victory; 

His  soul  was  fuil  of  sweet  emotions, 

And  she  wept  tears  upon  his  noble  head; 
Ferdinand  was  moved  and  ratified  the  deed, 

And  into  unknown  seas  the  explorer  passed. 

Hannah  T.  King. 


vSOUL  MESSAGE. 

Words  are  the  lights  which  the  genera- 
tions carry,  these  kindle  lamps  along  the 
track  of  life,  some  of  them  give  a glorious 
lustre,  clear  as  die  most  brilliant  star,  while 
others  are  dim  flickering  and  uncertain. — 
We  may  read  sermon’s  in  stones  and  run- 
ning brooks,  it  is  said,  and  marvelous  tales 
are  whispered  through  forest  trees,  through 
song  ol  bird  ana  hum  of  bees,  but  there 
came  to  me  this  hazy,  chilly  morning  a 
message  through  a small  shell  aud  little 
pebble  picked  up  on  the  shore  of  the  sacred 
Sea  of  Galilee.  That  little  pebble  and  tiny 
shell  placed  in  my  hands  as  a memento  of 
travel  in  the  Holy  Land  were  unconsciously 
the  beaier  of  a real  soul  message.  It  lifted 
me  from  out  the  four  square  walls  of  my 
room,  bore  me  away  from  common  cares 
and  common  things,  and  from  all  sense  of 
tired  feet  or  weary  brain, — Holding  them 
in  my  hand  I went  out  with  thee,  dear  one, 
over  the  mountains  and  by  the  sea  of  Gali- 
lee through  the  gardens  of  Jerusalem,  to 
the  Red  Sea,  River  Jordan  bathed  in  its 
tide,  went  up  to  the  mountain  of  Tempta- 
tion and  over  the  plains  of  Gennesareth 
wandered  through  towns  and  cities  that 
were  once  busy  with  life  and  swarming  like 
a great  bee-hive,  now  in  ruins,  desolate  and 
deserted. 

North  and  iCast,  over  the  valleys  and 
cities  of  Syria,  far  beyond  the  great  desert 
to  the  plains  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
where  once  were  teeming  multitudes  and 
magnificent  palaces, — we  stood  together  by 
the  mighty  pyramids  while  they  told  us  of 


the  past  greatness  and  splendor  of  a re- 
nowned kingdom — we  gazed  out  and  over 
the  desolated,  queenly  City  of  Tyre  once  the 
heart  and  centre  in  many  iespects  of  the 
world' s life — we  looked  back  and  down  the 
ages  where  we  saw  countless  caravans  mov- 
ing over  the  mountain  passes  and  along  the 
narrow  coast  tracks  bearing  the  wealth  of 
Arabia,  of  Babylonia, of  India,  and  from  the 
busy  harbor  saw  the  mighty  ships  sail 
away  laden  with  the  same  merchandise  for 
the  Colonies  planted  along  the  shores  of 
Greece,  Italy,  Africa  and  Spain. — Proud 
City  of  Tyre!  once  rejoicing  over  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  thinking  to  enrich  thyself  still 
further  from  its  ruin. 

Where  is  thy  greatness  and  beauty  now? 
Where  are  the  silver  and  fine  gold  that  thou 
didst  heap  up  as  the  dust  and  as  mire  of 
the  streets?  Where  are  thy  swift  horses 
and  magnificent  gilded  Chariots,  thy  sons 
and  daughters,  and  pleasant  houses?  Thy 
lofty  watch  towers?  Thy  proud  Navy  and 
Merchant  princes?  The  Lord  God  has 
brought  the* deep  upon  thee,  and  great 
waters  covered  thee,  ” and  thou  who  wert 
once  so  famous  art  now  but  a heap  of 
ruins. 

The  Hebrew  prophet  proclaimed  the 
message  against  thee  which  God  had  given 
him.  That  message  has  been  literally  ful- 
filled. Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away 
but  my  word  shall  not  pass  away. 

L.  M.  Hewlings. 

1 

....... 

IN  RURAL  ENGLAND. 

xxft. 

And  Jane  Conway  awakened  by  her 
maid,  was  conscious  of  her  wonderful  dream, 
aud  also  of  the  realities  of  the  present  so 
full  of  importance  and  of  doubt  and  mis- 
giving concerning  herself.  She  dressed 
hurriedly  and  was  soon  seated  at  the  break- 
fast table  doing  the  honors  as  though 
nothing  had  happened  to  disturb  her 
serenity. 

Burke  and  Hemenway  were  going  away 
but  would  ride  over  the  adjoining  grounds 
first  with  Clair,  and  that  was  a relief,  she 
ardently  hoped  they  would  invite  Dr.  Bland 
to  join  them;  but  why  should  she  postpone 
the  issue  that  awaited  her?  She  asked  her- 
self this  question  silently.  “Cousin  Anna 
you  had  better  remain  below  aud  speak  to 
your  guardian  about  your  affairs  when  he 
comes  in  this  morning?  said  Miss  Conway 
as  she  saw  her  cousin  about  to  go  as  the 
Doctor  came  up  the  walk  to  wards  the  castle. 
O,  my  affairs  are  all  right,  I am  not  in  the 
least  concerned,  not  half  as  much  as  I am 
for  you  my  dear  cousin;  you  look  pale  and 
tremble,  you  are  not  in  love  with  Dr.  Bland, 
and  yet  you  have  promised,  how  I pity  you, 
why  didn’t  you  ask  Uncle  Rob  what  to  do?” 
And  as  she  spoke  Jane  blushed  scarlet,  but 
Anna  did  not  perceive  it.  “I  know  what- 
ever you  decide  now'  will  be  light,  Anna 
continued,  “for  you  have  such  forethought 
and  measure  everything  you  do  with  line 
and  plummet,  but  here  he  is  and  now  bon 
jour,"  and  away  flew  Anna  that  her  cousin 
might  be  alone  with  the  man  she  had  pro- 
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raised  to  marry.  The  interview  was  a long 
one,  Clair  and  his  lawyers  returned  from 
their  ride,  and  the  two  men  departed  on 
their  journey  in  fact  the  sun  was  in  the 
meridian  ere  the  Doctor  and  Jane  emerged 
from  the  drawing  room.  Both  looked  very 
grave  yet  withal  satisfied,  and  before  an 
hour  had  passed,  Jane  had  informed  Anna 
that  her  marriage  was  to  take  place  as  soon 
as  the  preliminary  arrangements  could  be 
made. 

‘ ‘And  I always  thought  you  would  be  a 
spinster  and  so  did  papa,  and  keep  our  house 
and  take  care  of  us  all  and  our  children.” 

‘‘You  were  all  wrong  as  you  will  see  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  my  dear  cousin  you  will  be 
the  responsible  person  in  the  house,  and  it 
requires  tact  to  keep  an  establishment  like 
this  in  running  order,  everything  is  at 
sixes  and  sevens  now  with  this  grand  fete 
and  Mrs.  Burke  is  on  her  high  heels  with 
having  her  gentleman  cousin  down  from 
London,  ‘‘the  great  solicitor  of  the  late  Sir 
Edward,”  as  she  says, and  it  will  take  some 
days  now  to  get  all  the  household  machin- 
ery in  order  again.” 

‘‘Dear  Jane  do  give  me  a few  lessons  in 
management  before  this  wedding  comes  off. 
By  the  bye  where  are  you  to  be  married? 
and  what  will  you  wear,  and  how  many 
bridesmaids  will  yon  have?  Do  tell  me  all 
about  it!” 

‘‘Dont  talk  so  rapidly  dear  asking  so 
many  questions  in  a breath,  and  I will  an- 
swer some  of  them.  We  are  to  be  married 
in  the  little  Church  near  by,  and  as  for 
bridesmaids  I had  not  thought  of  them  at 
all,  and  you  know  we  are  still  in  mourning 
for  my  uncle,  that  decides  the  dress.” 

“How  very  stupid,  we  went  to  balls  and 
parties  in  London,  without  the  insignia  of 
mourning,  why  should  you  feel  it  essential 
to  wear  black  at  a wedding,  particularly  the 
bride,  my  old  nurse  told  me  when  I was 
a child  that  it  was  bad  luck  to  wear  black 
to  a wedding,  and  I’m  sure  it  must  be  for 
the  bride  to  be  in  black.” 

“That  point  is  set^Ld  Anna  neither  the 
Doctor  or  myself  are  at  all  superstitious, 
and  therefore  it  will  make  no  difference 
whatever  your  nurse  may  have  told  you.” 

“ Ho  w about  the  house  cousin  when  can 
we  see  it,  will  you  go  to  day  to  look  at  it, 
and  take  me  with  you?  I thnk  it  must  be 
very  nice  to  go  to  a new  place,  and  not  live 
in  such  a weird,  dusty,  dark,  old  ruin  as 
this  is,  where  the  very  owls  and  bats  prowl 
about  at  night.” 

‘ ‘As  to  that,  I have  a fondness  for  this 
house,  it  has  a history,  that  is  exceedingly 
interesting,  think  of  the  long  line  of  an- 
cestry that  have  occupied  these  rooms,  and 
the  daring  exploits  of  the  brave  men  who 
fought  in  the  great  battles  of  the  country; 
I love  to  look  at  the  armory  though  it  is 
rusty  and  neglected.” 

“I  have  no  taste  for  all  this  paraphernalia, 

I like  the  living  present,  full  of  life  and 
beauty  and  activity.  Clair  is  welcome  to 
this  tumble-down  rookery,  and  I hope  when 
I marry  Maitland  that  we  shall  have  a new 
house  and  live  in  London  and  visit  all  the 
fine  places,  and  not  go  round  and  round, 
over  and  over,  the  self  same  identical  places 
and  walks  and  drives,  year  in,  and  year  out 
as  we  do  here;  I’m  so  tired  of  this  place, 
and  as  for  its  history  who  knows  it?  I 
didn’t  even  know  about  my  own  mother 
until  uncle  Rob  told  me.” 

“I  often  fancy  I see  the  people  coming 
and  going  through  these  rooms  Lords  and 
Ladies  and  Dowagers,  and  hear  them  talk- 
ing to  each  other  indistinctly,  and  depend 


upon  it  Anna  people  are  impressed  by  their 
surroundings,  whether  you  believe  it  or 
not.”  said  Miss  Conway.  “O,  Jane  you 
make  me  feel  queer,  what  has  come  over 
you, to  give  way  to  such  fancies?  I shall 
not  like  to  stay  here,  when  you  are  gone,  if 
you  go  on  like  this,  I shall  be  expecting  to 
see  something,  one  of  those  old  men  or  wo- 
men, who  lived  so  long  ago,  really  you 
make  one  shiver  with  dread.” 

“Anna  these  people  are  not  coming  back, 
it  is  just  my  imagination  that  is  so  vivid,  I 
would  like  to  see  them  if  it  were  possible, 
and  if  I should  not  be  too  much  alarmed,  I 
want  to  know  about  the  unseen.  What  has 
any  one  ever  told  us  that  is  satisfactory? 
Nothing!  absolutely  nothing!  Ask  whom 
you  will,  they  don’t  know.  My  mother 
told  me  more  during  her  illness,  of  the 
Bible  and  its  teachings,  than  I have  ever 
heard  from  any  one  however  learned. 
There  must  be  something  in  the  future 
more  than  our  ministers  teach,  and  I long 
so  to  know,  I yearn  for  that  knowledge 
which  divines  and  philosophers  talk  of,  but 
they  do  not  possess.  ’ ’ 

“I’m  sorry  your  not  a minister  yourself 
Jane,  you  could  tell  us  something  more 
than  Mr.  Phillips  does,  he  is  so  stupid,  he 
can’t  talk  about  anything  in  the  world,  or 
beyond.” 

“My  father  was  a clergyman  and  I may 
have  something  of  his  nature  and  tendency, 
but  Anna  my  mother  was  as  lofty  in  her 
ideals  and  as  pure  in  her  aspirations,  and  as 
conscientious  in  all  her  life  as  any  minister 
could  possibly  be  however  devoted,  and  I 
feel  that  I shall  some  day  find  a better  way 
than  we  have  been  taught,  one  in  which  we 
can  do  more  good,  we  do  not  make  any 
sacrifices;  we  scarcely  go  out  of  our  way  to 
relieve  suffering:  we  nurse  and  tend  our 
own,  and  think  in  doing  that  we  are  hero- 
ic. ’ ’ 

“Jane  you  do  surprise  me  with  your 
peculiar  views  of  morality  and  religion.  I 
know  you  have  the  most  exalted  ideas  of 
life  and  its  service,  and  the  Doctor  will  co- 
operate with  you  in  the  charities  that  seem 
suited  to  such  temperaments  as  yours;  as 
for  me  I’m  too  indifferent  to  do  good  even 
though  I do  appreciate  it  in  you  and  honor 
you  for  your  freedom  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression; just  now  I’m  thinking  of  Mait- 
land and  that  absorbs  my  time  and  intellect 
too.” 

“You  have  a kind  heart  Anna  and  should 
circumstances  change,  you  might  yet  feel 
as  I do  that  we  should  live  for  something 
outside  our  own  domain,  experiences  in  life 
often  bring  out  rich  qualites  that  have  lain 
dormant  and  neglected.  ’ ’ 

“Don’t  say  such  dreadful  things  tome 
Jane  you  make  me  feel  like  a culprit,  its 
very  unpleasant — I’m  sorry  you  are  not  in 
a happier  mood  just  after  your  interview 
with  Dr.  Bland,  he  must  have  ruffled  your 
feathers  methinks,  I never  knew  you  quite 
so  prosy.” 

“I  think  we’ve  talked  enough  on  this 
subject,  but  seriously  Anna  I never  have 
had  so  many  grave  reflections  before, 
possibly  it  is  because  of  the  new  role  I am 
about  to  enter  upon  that  is  making  me  feel 
how  very  important  a thing  it  is  to  give 
yourself  into  another’s  keeping.” 

“It  may  make  that  sort  of  impression 
upon  you  cousin  Jane,  but  it  seems  to  me 
if  I were  to  be  married  so  soon  I should  be 
the  happiest  girl  alive,  united  with  Maitland 
never  more  to  be  separated  to  be  always  to- 
gether henceforth,  must  bring  superior  hap- 
piness. ’ ’ 


“I  trust  you  will  find  that  sweet  content 
in  your  married  life  that  will  satisfy  the 
highest  aspirations  of  the  human  soul  my 
dear  Anna;  for  my  own  part  I do  not  ex- 
pect it,  there  mnst  be  something  higher  in 
the  world  than  simply  living  on  from  day 
to  day  as  people  do,  and  I long  to  reach 
those  high  ideals  that  to  us  now  seem  un- 
attainable. I would  that  I knew  more  of 
science,  the  science  of  life,  what  it  really  is, 
and  for  what  purpose  we  were  created.” 

“Doctors  know  a great  deal  about  those 
mysteries  don’t  they  cousin?  Dr.  Bland 
will  be  able  to  enlighten  you  on  those  points 
surely  when  yon  are  married.” 

“Candidlly  Anna  he  understands  no  more 
than  I do  the  things  I long  to  fathom,  nor 
does  any  one  I fear,  we  must  have  greater 
knowledge  to  comprehend  these  occult 
sciences.  God  alone  knows;  and  the  old 
prophets  had  light  revealed  to  them  direct, 
but  in  our  day  there  is  no  revelation  from 
heaven  save  that  which  comes  to  us  inward- 
ly, these  perceptions  that  we  only  feel  but 
cannot  express.” 

“I  wish  Jane  you  were  better  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are  and  not  reaching 
out  after  the  unattainable,  or  if  you  want 
knowledge,  study  with  some  of  the  great- 
est divines  and  see  whether  they  could  tell 
you  the  things  yon  long  so  ardently  for.  ’ ’ 

“No  Anna  I am  .going  to  marry  Doctor 
Bland  and  be  a faithful,  obedient  submis- 
sive wife — that  seems  to  be  the  line  of  duty 
marked  out  for  me  now,  only  occasionally  I 
have  these  misgivings  and  then  I shake 
them  off  and  bury  myself  in  everyday 
work,  nevertheless  the  time  will  come  when 
women  will  have  a broader  platform  to 
work  upon  and  life  will  be  so  much  more 
desirable.  ’ ’ 

This  conversation  showed  plainly  the 
drift  of  Miss  Conway’s  mind  and  heart. 
She  was  a women  of  strong  mentality, 
capable  of  great  undertakings,  and  she  felt 
within  her  the  boundless  possibilities  of  a 
mighty  work  in  raising  the  standard  of  wo- 
manhood, to  a lofty  independence  and  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action,  but  she  realized 
how  helpless  woman  herself  was  under  ex- 
isting conditions;  yet  the  prophecy  of  the 
future  was  prescient  within  her  soul. 

Time  sped  onward  rapidly  and  Jane 
Conway  realized  how  soon  the  wedding 
ceremonies  must  be  solemnized.  She  had 
sometimes  accompanied  the  Doctor  in  his 
morning  visits  to  patients  in  the  vicinity 
carrying  with  her  flowers  and  delicacies  such 
as  invalids  require  and  withal  taking  into 
these  lowly  homes  a sweet  influence  and  a 
spirit  of  cheerfulness,  and  many  a dear  old 
soul  had  said,  “what  a happy  pair,  how 
well  they  are  mated.”  The  Spring  had 
come  and  the  fields  and  meadows  were 
green  with  the  fresh  grass,  and  dotted  with 
cowslips  and  butter-cups,  the  hedges  were 
teeming  with  fragrant  blossoms  that  filled 
the  air  with  sweet  perfume  and  on  every 
tree  the  birds  were  caroling  songs  of  melody 
and  all  nature  rejoiced  in  the  spirit  of  love- 
liness. 

Maitland  Walton  had  returned  from  the 
metropolis  and  every  day  rode  to  the  castle, 
Lady  Anna  and  Clair  joining  him  in  riding 
or  walking  through  and  around  the  beauti- 
ful grounds  and  parks  that  were  teeming 
with  beauty  and  bloom.  Lady  Anna  was 
profoundly  happy  and  everything  wore 
color  de  rose  for  her;  and  she  could  not  see 
why  her  cousin  should  be  so  melancholy,  at 
the  approaching  nuptials. 

Coming  into  the  room  one  day  suddenly 
after  a saunter  through  the  fields  she  dis- 
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covered  her  cousin  in  tears,  and  without 
stopping  to  consider,  threw  her  arms  around 
her  and  thinking  to  console  her;  with  tell- 
ing her  good  news  said,  “don’t  cry  Janie 
Uncle  Rob  is  coming  and  we  shall  have  the 
j oiliest  times  and  he’ll  be  best  man  at  the 
wedding.”  The  very  best  medicine  Jane 
Conway  could  have  had  was  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Harrison  was  coming,  for  she  knew 
she  must  be  brave  now,  there  must  be  no 
shadow  on  her  brow,  he  must  not  suspect 
her  secret  (if  in  deed  she  had  one)  and  to 
avoid  her  cousin  Anna’s  suspicions  of  the 
real  cause  of  her  desponding,  she  professed 
to  be  delighted  at  the  same  time  inwardly 
accusing  herself  of  hypocrisy. 

“When  is  your  Uncle  coming?”  she  in- 
quired as  if  apparently  anxious.  “We 
must  prepare  rooms  for  him  Anna,  you 
know  he  likes  apartments  rather  secluded 
as  he  has  so  much  writing  to  do;  I will  see 
to  it  immediately,  it  may  take  some  time  to 
get  the  rooms  well  aired,  for  Mrs.  Burke 
will  persist  in  keeping  them  so  close,  that 
they  really  get  musty.”  All  this  to  peep 
Anna  from  noticing  her  excitement  and 
away  she  went  to  look  after  the  comfort  of 
the  expected  guest.  And  sure  enough  she 
had  not  much  time  to  lose,  for  he  arrived 
the  same  night.  Miss  Conway  was  not 
there  to  greet  him,  though  he  asked  for  her 
directly  after  his  coming  into  the  house, 

‘ ‘And  what  a dear  old  place  this  is,  ’ ’ he 
said  to  Anna,  “it  is  like  a fairy  tale  or  le- 
gend to  be  here,  everything  is  so  quaint  and 
antique;  one  ought  to  have  wonderful 
dreams  of  the  past  in  a place  like  this 
whether  waking  or  sleeping.  And  so  your 
cousin  is  to  be  married  very  soon  Clair  tells 
me”  said  he  addressing  Anna  “and  the 
Doctor,  is  he  young  and  accomplished  that 
he  carries  off  such  a prize?” 

“No  Uncle  Rob  he  is  not  young  lie  is  get- 
ting grey,  but  he  is  very  wise  and  good, 
and  excellent  in  every  respect.  ’ ’ 

‘ ‘And  so  is  your  cousin  wise  and  good  as 
you  say  of  the  Doctor,  I hope  she  will  be 
happy,  she  deserves  the  best  of  husbands;” 
this  last  with  an  emphasis  that  made  Anna 
stare,  and  she  wondered  why  he  was  so 
particular  about  the  matter.  “You  will 
see  Dr.  Bland  tomorrow  I’m  sure,  Uncle 
Rob  and  of  course  you  will  like  him;  the 
wedding  is  to  take  place  a week  from 
tomorrow.” 

“So  soon,”  said  her  uncle,  and  Rob  Har- 
rison with  out  further  comment,  asked  to 
be  shown  to  his  room. 


VACATION. 


BY  ALFRED  L.  TOWNSEND. 


A stretch  of  rapids,  shadow  flecked; 

A fringe,  of  rushes,  fresh  and  green; 

A sloping  mountain,  pine  bedecked; 

A waste  of  brush,  spread  in  between; 

A breath  of  breezes  softly  blown, 

A whispering  sound  of  rustling  leaves; 

A haze  the  forest  fires  have  thrown; 

A mossy  rock  the  water  cleaves; 

A slender  willow  river  swung; 

A circling  eddy  cool  and  dark; 

Some  far  off  music  softly  sung, 

A floating  bit  of  broken  bark, 

A shady  nook  beside  the  stream, 

A dainty  hand  A lovelit  eye; 

’Tis  joy  to  live,  ’tis  bliss  to  dream, 

’Twould  be  a pleasure  e’en  to  die. 

The  CarUfornian  Illustrated  Magazine, 


WHITTIER. 


BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 


His  fourscore  years  and  five 
Are  gone,  like  a tale  that  is  told. 

The  quick  tears  start,  there’s  an  ache  at  the 
heart, 

For  we  never  thought  him  old. 

Straight  as  a mountain  pine, 

With  the  mountain  eagle’s  eye, 

With  the  hand  clasp  strong,  and  the  unhushed 
song, 

Was  it  time  for  him  to  die? 

Prophet  and  priest  he  stood 
In  the  storm  of  embattled  years; 

The  broken  chain  was  his  harp’s  refrain, 

And  the  peace  that  is  balm  for  tears. 

The  hills  and  the  valleys  knew 
The  poet  who  kept  their  tryst. 

To  our  common  life  and  our  daily  strife 
He  brought  the  blessing  of  Christ. 

And  we  never  thought  him  old, 

Though  his  locks  were  white  as  snow. 

O heart  of  gold,  grown  suddenly  cold, 

It  was  not  time  to  go. 

Harper's  Weekly. 


THE  DEACON’S  SON. 


The  Deacon  and  his  son  Bill, 

Live  on  a farm  down  East. 

Each,  had  the  others  ill  will 
It  seemed,  for  life  time  leased. 

Somehow,  they  never  could  agree, 

To  please  both,  you  dar’nt  please  one. 

Some  grieved  and  wondered  why, 

Others  said,  he’s  a Deacon’s  Son. 

Bill  was  queer  from  the  first. 

The  older  he  got,  the  queerer  he  grew, 

When  most  boys  were  at  home, 

He  was  somewhere,  nobody  knew, 

But  me,  and  I dar’nt  tell 
The  stern,  old  Deacon  his  father, 

He  had  gone  to  visit  the  widow, 

Just  to  save  the  Deacon  the  bother. 

A kind  heart  had  he,  and  a will 
That  was  never  known  to  weaken. 

When  others  were  gone,  he  stayed  home, 
And  took  care  of  the  Deacon. 

Tilled  the  farm  like  an  old  man, 

Fed  the  young  that  had  no  mother; 

But  when  the  father  loved  the  widow, 

The  son  would  love  no  other. 

One  day — Bill  was  happy  then, 

He  found  the  Deacon  smiling  and  said, 

With  dignity  rare  in  one  so  young, 

Father,  she’s  my  choice.  May  we  wed? 

The  Deacon  suddenly  grew  tall,  and 
Looked  as  if  his  life’s  work  was  done, 

Then  answering  in  withering  tones 
Said:  “No  he’s  a Deacon’s  son.” 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Dickinson, 

— ◄ 

NOTEvS  AND  NEWS. 


May  Wright  vSewall  is  compiling  an  article 
for  a syndicate  of  papers  on  “The  President’s 
Home.” 

The  Indian  exhibit  at  the  World’s  P'air 
will  include  representatives  of  every  tribe 
from  the  extreme  north  to  Terra  del  B'uego. 

Sarah  Janette  Duncan,  the  Countess  Nor- 
raikow,  Frances  Harrison,  Sophie  Almon- 
Ilensley  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Curzon  are  dis- 


tinguishedCanadian  newspaper  women  who 
have  made  their  mark. 

Eaura  Sedgwick  Collins,  the  talented 
Eyceum  entertainer,  is  called  by  critics  the 
Mrs.  Scot-Siddons  of  America.  She  has  a 
composite  frame.  She  is  a scholar.  She  is 
a writer.  She  is  a musician.  She  is  a 
beautiful  woman. 

Miss  Sophia  C.  I-L\yden  has  been  call- 
ed to  Chicago  to  furnish  designs  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  Woman’s  Building,  of  which 
she  is  the  architect,  for  the  information  of 
those  women  throughout  the  country  who 
desire  to  furnish  certain  parts  which  are  to 
be  ready  for  placing  in  the  building  before 
they  are  presented.  Miss  Hayden  expects 
to  be  able  to  have  these  designs  and  dimen- 
sions ready  to  send  out  by  the  last  of  the 
present  month. 

Rev.  Caroline  J.  Bartlett  writes  to 
the  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Telegraph , that  she 
has  been  taking  part  in  English  politics, 
making  her  first  political  speech  in  a foreign 
land  Accompanying  her  friend,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Balgarnie,  to  a workingmen’s  meeting 
in  North  Rondon,  at  which  the  latter  was 
to  speak,  Miss  Bartlett  was  also  introduced 
to  the  audience,  composed  of  hundreds  of 
workingmen,  who  listened  “with  their  hats 
off.”  Miss  Bartlett  also  describes  a short 
interview  with  Justin  McCarthy,  the  Irish 
leader. 

Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Lady  Managers,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  a European  tour,  reports  that 
the  women  of  Europe,  particularly  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium, are  deeply  interested  in  the  World’s 
Fair,  and  are  working  hard  to  make  the 
womans’s  branch  of  it  a splendid  success. 
The  women’s  commissions,  which  have 
been  formed  in  these  countries,  include 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  and  honor- 
ed women  known  at  court.  The  outlook 
is  most  promising  for  a great  exhibit  of 
women’s  industrial,  educational  and  chari- 
table work,  from  both  this  country  and 
from  abroad. 

«♦> 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS 
N.  A.  W.  S.  A. 


[7b  the  officers  and  Members  of  the  N.  A. 

IV.  S.  A .] 

As  the  time  is  drawing  near  for  our  next 
annual  meeting,  I earnestly  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  following  article  of  our  Con- 
stitution, and  ask  that  if  you  have  any 
ammeudment  to  propose  you  will  send  them 
at  once  to  me,  that  they  may  be  published 
in  good  season  in  the  suffrage  papers,  as  re- 
quired. 

Article  V.  This  Constitution  may  be 
amended  by  a two-thirds  vote  at  any  annual 
meeting,  after  one  day’s  notice  in  the  Con- 
vention, notice  of  the  proposed  amendment 
having  been  given  to  the  business  committee 
not  less  than  three  months  in  advance,  and 
by  them  published  in  the  suffrage  papers. 

I will  gladly  send  a copy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  any  one  wishing  it. 

Rachel  P'oster  Avery, 

Cor.  Sec.  IV.  A.  IV.  S.  A. 

Somcrto?i,  Philadelphia. 


I have  no  fear  that  men  will  be  less 
manly  or  women  less  womanly  when  they 
meet  on  terms  of  equality  before  the  law. — 
John  G.  Whittier, 
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CONFERENCE  NOTICE. 


The  Sixty-third  Semi  annual  Conference  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  will 
convene  in  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City,  at 
10  o’clock  on  Thursday  morning,  October  6th, 
1892. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Church  gen- 
erally are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  conference. 

Wilford  Woodruff, 

George  Q.  Cannon, 

Joseph  F.  Smith, 

First  Presidency. 


RELIEF  SOCIETY  CONFERENCE. 


The  general  semi-annual  conference  of  the  Re- 
lief Society  will  be  held  in  the  Salt  Lake  As- 
sembly Hall  in  this  city  on  Monday,  October  10, 
1892,  meetings  commencing  at  10  a.m.  and  2 p.m 
Officers  and  members  of  this  organization  from  all 
the  several  Stakes  of  Zion  are  most  cordially  in- 
vited to  attend  these  meetings,  as  there  will  be 
important  business  pertaining  to  the  Relief 
Society  brought  before  the  conference. 

Zina  D.  H.  Young,  Prec. 
Jane  S Richards, 
Bathsheba  W.  Smith. 

Counselors. 

— 

PRIMARY  OFFICERS  MEETING. 

There  will  be  a meeting  of  the  officers  of  the 
Primary  Association  held  at  the  residence  of  C. 
B.  Felt,  155  North  Main  St.  Thursday  Oct.  6,  at 
7 p.  m.  Representatives  from  each  of  the  Stakes 
of  Zion  are  requested  to  be  present. 

PRIMARY  CONFERENCE. 

The  Third  General  Conference  of  the  Primary 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  in 
this  City,  Oct.  7,  at  7 p.  m. 

All  interested  in  the  Primary  work  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend. 

Louie  B.  Felt,  President. 

Lillie  Freeze, 

Clara  C.  Cannon, 

Counselors. 

May  Anderson,  Secretary. 

. 4<+ 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

There  will  very  likely  be  a meeting  called  of 
the  Utah  Woman’s  Press  Club  while  Conference 
visitors  are  in  the  City. 

We  must  apologize  for  not  giving  in  this  issue 
the  article  on  mines  and  disturbances  in  Northern 
Idaho,  particularly  describing  our  interesting 
visit  to  the  Gem  mine.  There  are  so  many  local 


affairs  to  be  mentioned  "that  things  of  less  im- 
portance must  wait. 

The  Territorial  Fair  to  be  held  in  this  City  the 
present  month  promises  to  be  the  most  varied  in 
kind  and  mammoth  in  proportion  of  any  that  has 
preceded  it.  It  ought  to  be  in  view  of  the  repre- 
sentation expected  for  the  World’s  Fair  in  ’93. 
Certainly  the  management  is  in  good  hands  and 
the  people  are  right  in  expecting  the  best  results 
of  the  enterprise.  It  opens  on]  Tuesday  October 
4th. 

The  W.  S.  A.  Ter.  Convention  will  be  held  in 
the  r4th  Ward  Assembly  Rooms  in  this  City 
Wednesday  Oct.  5, — begining  with  an  Executive 
session  in  the  morning.  Delegates  are  expected 
from  all  parts  of  the  Territory  and  the  President 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Kimball  and  an  Ex.  Com.  are  prepar- 
ing an  attractive  programme  of  exercises.  In  the 
evening  a reception  for  the  Association  delegates 
and  friends  will  be  held  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Phebe  Y.  Beattie,  Ch.  Ex.  Com.,  at  55  N.  West 
Temple — elaborate  preparations  are  being  made 
and  suitable  decorations  will  be  a feature  of  the 
reception. 


UTAH  WOLD’S  FAIR  COMMISSION. 


The  following  letter  will  explain  itself  and  it  is 
ardently  hoped  that  the  ladies  of  Utah  will  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  show  their  in- 
terest in  the  matter. — Ed. 


Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells , 

President  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  Salt  Lake 
County. 

.Dear  Madam: — The  floral  emblem  for  Utah 
will  be  balloted  for  at  the  coming  Territorial  Fair 
in  October.  The  Board  of  Lady  Managers  have 
selected  the  following  flowers  as  candidates,  Sego 
Lily,  Yellow  Primrose,  Indian  Paint  Brush,  Wild 
Rose,  and  Marguerite.  Please  notify  the  Ladies 
of  your  county  so  that  all  who  attend  the  Fair  in 
Salt  La.ke  City,  may  cast  a ballot  for  their  favorite 
flower.  All  who  do  not  attend  the  Fair  may  send 
their  ballot  by  Postal  Card.  The  polls  will  be 
open  until  the  25th  of  October.  Let  us  impress 
upon  you  the  fact  that  notice  of  this,  should  be 
immediately,  and  widely  spread,  and  all  ladies 
should  cast  a ballot  for  our  emblem,  in  order  to 
show  their  interest  in  Utah  and  her  exhibit,  at  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

May  Preston,  Secretary. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  WORK. 


S.  L.  COUNTY  LADIES  ORGANIZED. 

At  a meeting  of  ladies  held  in  the  Social  Hall 
in  this  City,  Monday  Sept.  26,  at  2 p.  m.  an  or- 
ganization for  Salt  Lake  County  was  effected. 
There  were  on  the  platform  the  two  Lady  Com- 
missioners for  Utah, Mrs. Margaret  B.  Salisbury  and 
Mrs.  Whalen,  also  Miss  Keogh,  Alternate  and  the 
President  of  the  Ter.  Board  of  Lady  Managers  for 
Utah,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Richards  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Lyman, 
Mrs.  Z’na  D.  H.  Young,  Mrs.  M.  Isabella  Horne, 
Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Kimball,  Mrs.  James  B.  Boggs, 
Mrs.  George  Y.  Wallace  and  other  representative 
women  of  the  Territory.  Mrs:  E.  B.  Wells  Presi- 
dent of  S.  L.  Co.,  having  previously  been  elected 
by  the  Ter.  Board  acted  as  Chairman,  Mrs.  May 
E.  Talmage  was  appointed  Sec.  pro  tem  and  read 
the  call,  also  the  minutes  of  a meeting  held  in  the 
Templeton  Hotel,  Sept.  10,  for  a similar  purpose. 

Some  explanations  having  been  made  the  busi- 
ness of  electing  officers  was  proceeded  with. 
Mrs.  Gt  o.  Y.  Wallace  was  elected  First  Vice  Pres. 
Mrs.  Priscilla  P.  Jennings  Second  Vice  Pres  Mrs. 
Bertha  Bamberger  Treas.  Mrs.  Margaret  A. 
Caine  Sec.  Board  of  Directors  as  follows:  Mrs- 


Amelia  Folsom  Young,  Mrs.  James  B.  Boggs, 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Clawson,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Allen,  Mrs.  Grace 
Young,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Royle,  Mrs.  Nettie  Y.  Snell, 
Mrs.  A.  K.  Smith,  Mrs.  Ann  D.  Jroesbeck,  Mrs. 
Ferdinard  Fabian  of  this  City,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Howard,  Big  Cotton  Wood,  Mrs.  Maria  Holt, 
South  Jordan;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Goodwun,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Bennett,  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Pixton,  Taylorsville;  Mrs. 
Hattie  Hooper  Young,  Miss  Emma  McCornick, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Riter,  Mrs.  Wendell  Benson,  also  of 
this  City;  Mrs.  H.  P.  Kendall,  Camp  Douglas. 

During  the  afternoon  short  and  appropriate 
speeches  were  made  by  Mrs.  Zina  D.  H.  Young, 
Mrs.  M.  Isabella  Horne,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Kimball, 
and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Richards.  The  speakers  alluded 
to  the  early  days  in  Utah  and  expressed  an 
earnest  wish  for  a creditable  representation  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893.  Mrs.  Whalen 
of  Ogden  greeted  the  audience  pleasantly  and  in- 
vited all  the  ladies  to  attend  an  important  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  Ogden  on  Saturday,  Oct.  1st. 


DELSARTE  AND  FDUCATION. 


Miss  Maud  May  Babcock  B.  E.  who  has  re- 
cently  come  to  teach  in  this  City  and  has  been  en- 
gaged by  the  Faculty  of  the  Utah  University  is 
certainly  a very  pleasing  and  attractive  person  as 
well  as  an  accomp  ished  elecutionist  and  teacher 
of  Delsarte. 

Mrs.  Susa  Y.  Gates  met  Miss  Babcock  last 
summer  at  Harvard,  and  was  instrumental  in 
securing  her  services  for  Utah  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months,  though  she  is  under  engagement 
to  teach  at  Harvard  again  next  summer.  She 
has  already  taught  at  that  university  two  years. 

The  young  lady  comes  with  most  excellent 
references,  and  these  with  the  impressions  she 
makes  personally  are  a sufficient  guarantee  of 
her  winning  favor  and  achieving  success. 

The  notices  in  leading  papers  of  New  York  and 
other  cities  are  very  emphatic  in  praise  of  her 
recitations  and  readings  of  the  most  difficult 
pieces,  tragic,  dramatic  lyric  and  sensational. 

Miss  Babcock  graduated  from  the  National 
School  of  Oratory  of  Philadelphia  with  honors 
receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Elocution; 
and  has  since  made  a study  of  Delsarte  Expres- 
sion and  Shakespeare  under  the  best  exponents 
of  these  branches  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

Miss  Babcock  in  teaching  physical  culture  fol- 
lows the  methods  of  Franklin  Sargent  of  New 
York  City  who  has  a theatre  and  Lyceum  com- 
bined at  Berkley  New  York. 



EDMUND  RUSSELL  AND  DELSARTE. 

Edmund  Russelr  has  been  in  this  City  over 
six  weeks,  and  during  that  time  has  familiarized 
himself  tolerably  well  with  the  City  and  its  sur- 
roundings.as  weil  as  the  people  taken  as  a whole, 
and  a few  in  particular.  He  has  given  several 
lectures  in  courses  and  in  classes,  and  has  really 
been  over-crowded  with  work  for  the  time  being. 
Very  busy  people  like  the  writer  have  not  had 
the  privilege  of  hearing  many  of  his  talks  or 
lessons,  but  we  have  heard  one  course  of  three 
lectures,  that  we  enjoyed  very  much  indeed,  and 
from  which  we  gleaned  much  valuable  informa- 
tion that  we  hope  to  apply  in  doing  good,  if  only 
in  self-development.  And  really  one  cannot  im- 
prove one’s  self  without  benefitting  others. 

There  is  so  much  more  in  Delsarte  methods 
than  one  could  possibly  believe  before  coming  in 
actual  contact  with  the  work,  or  having  it  ex- 
plained in  the  pains-taking  way  in  which  Mr. 
Russell  has  been  kind  enough  to  give  it. 

One  hears  of  Delsarte  as  of  a great  artist, 
painter  or  scientist,  without  realizing  that  the  art 
he  made  a life-time  study  had  methods,  rules  and 
practises  that  would  apply  to  every  individual  all 
along  the  lines  of  lifework. 
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The  first  lecture  of  the  course  we  attended  was 
of  Oelsarte  himself,  his  life  and  work,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  sketches  we  have 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing.  This  lecture 
of  itself  would  it  seems  to  us  give  any  one  a de- 
sire to  know  more  of  the  fine  art  of  expression  in 
life,  and  the  happiness  to  be  attained  through  the 
best  and  highest  development  of  the  physical  as 
well  as  the  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  which  is 
so  sought  after  by  many;  how  to  reach  this 
standard  of  excellence  is  just  beginning  to  be 
understood  by  a few.  Light  has  come  into  the 
world  and  is  increasing,  if  there  is  any  good 
thing  or  true  principle  that  some  of  us  have  notyet 
reached,  by  ail  means  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  any 
opportunity  to  possess  it  that  is  open  to  us,  and 
make  it  applicable,  useful  and  beneficial.  Del- 
sarte  is  said  to  be  “a  cure  for  nervousness,”  then 
by  all  means  American  women,  should  make  it  a 
study;  and  it  might  add  much  to  their  power  for 
good,  and  certainly  to  their  influence  at  home 
and  elsewhere. 

To  most  women  the  home  is  the  one  place 
where  they  desire  to  be  appreciated  and  under- 
stood, and  how  very  often,  they  spoil  everything 
by  that  nervousness  that  is  so  common  in  women 
of  fine-strung,  or  as  is  often  said,  high-strung 
temperament;  and  misunderstandings  arise  so  fre- 
quently and  are  attributed  to  being  “out  of  sorts” 
that  if  there  is  an  art  or  a study  that  will  heal  or 
help  this  malady;  no  time  should  be  lost  in  get- 
ting at  work.  “To  be  healthy  is  to  be  happy,”  is 
an  old  familiar  saying,  and  much  does  depend 
upon  health,  and  if  the  Delsarte  methods  tend  to 
an  improvement  in  this  direction  to  a fine 
physique,  the  building  up  of  the  constitution,  or 
human  body  as  a whole,  then  indeed  should  we 
hail  with  gladness  such  a heaven-sent  boon. 

The  prolongation  of  human  life  with  all  one’s 
faculties  sound  and  good  is  one  of  the  objects 
that  this  people  called  Latter-day  Saints  have 
sought  to  achieve;  there  is  no  doubt  that  correct 
rules  of  living,  such  as  are  given  in  the  “Word  of 
Wisdom,”  would  do  much  towards  accomplish- 
ing the  results  sought  for;  how  few  comparatively 
observe  these  requirements,  the  fact  is,  all  want 
the  blessing,  without  the  effort. 

It  is  true  as  Mr.  Russell  says,  we  are  not  likely 
to  receive  benefit,  without  doing  as  well  as  hear- 
ing. 

Many  who  have  attended  series  of  lectures, 
lessons  and  talks  have  testified  to  the  great  ad- 
vantages they  have  derived  from  Mr.  Russell’s 
suggestions  and  instruction;  and  would  be  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  further  opportunities  under 
his  teaching.  He  goes  to  San  Francisco  from 
here  and  will  be  given  a reception  by  the  Century 
Club  of  that  City  October  5th.  He  has  letters  of 
introduction  to  leading  ladies  and  gentlemen 
there  that  ensure  for  him  a welcome,  and  with 
the  wealth  and  prestige  of  that  great  City,  there 
will  be  a wider  opportunity  for  success  in  his 
profession,  yet  we  doubt  if  there  will  be  a higher 
appreciation  of  his  talents  and  his  work  in 
Delsarte. 

4^ * 

WOMAN’S  WORK  ON  THE  SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 

Perhaps  some  who  have  an  idea  that  the  mis- 
sionary sisters  of  these  Islands  have  one  con- 
tinual summer’s  holiday  in  “Gathering  up  the 
shells  from  the  sea  shore,”  and  in  searching 
pretty  ferns  from  the  Gulches,  and  gathering 
curiosities  of  different  kinds  for  themselves  and 
their  dear  friends  at.  home,  may  be  interested  in 
learning  just  how  we  do  spend  our  time,  and 
what  our  object  in  view  is.  Then  if  any  of  us  re- 
turn not  as  well  supplied  with  the  above  men. 
tioned  desirables,  be  not  disappointed  dear 
friends.  For  we  realize  that  there  is  much  to  be 
done  here  among  the  women  of  this  nation  and 
we  are  trying  to  teach  them  both  by  precept  and 


example  the  great  work  there  is  for  women  in 
this  age  of  the  world.  Our  harvest  is  great  and 
the  laborers  are  few,  and  the  returns  of  our  toil 
seem  slow  though  our  faith  is  strong  in  the  be- 
lief that  if  “we  cast  our  bread  upon  the  water 
after  many  day's  it  shall  return.” 

We  have  gained  a testimony  for  ourselves  that 
in  the  performance  of  duty,  be  that  duty  what  it 
may,  there  is  joy,  satisfaction  and  contentment  of 
spirit,  and  that  the  neglect  of  duty  brings  the  re- 
verse. Eight  months  ago  we  formed  ourselves 
in  a school  of  the  missionary  sisters,  eight  in 
number  and  have  since  that  time  held  regular 
weekly  meetings,  studying  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  and  other  subjects  pertaining  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  woman.  We  have  also  observed 
certain  by-laws  which  have  governed  satis- 
factorily our  labors  both  temporally  and  spiritu- 
ally, and  each  of  the  sisters  has  expressed  the 
pleasure  she  takes  in  the  performance  of  her 
labors  and  of  the  unity  existing  between  us.  On 
the  6th  of  July  last  at  the  anniversary  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Relief  Society  of  this  branch,  a 
special  meeting  was  held  in  which  missionary 
sisters  were  selected  to  visit  the  adjacent  Islands 
assisted  by  a native  sister;  which  appointment 
we  willingly  accepted,  trusting  that  God  would 
make  us  equal  to  the  task  before  us  and  fit  the 
back  for  the  burden.  Some  may  have  doubted 
the  prudence  in  sending  women  to  travel  unas- 
sisted by  an  Elder  over  such  roads  as  there  are 
upon  these  Islands,  but  as  that  was  out  of  the 
question,  they  having  been  several  months  at 
their  respective  fields  of  labor,  we  were  willing  to 
prove  that  while  woman  is  necessitated  in  depend- 
ing upon  man  for  much,  she  is  not  dependent  for 
her  energy  and  courage. 

Sister  Katties  Hottendorf  assisted  by  Kealalina 
was  appointed  to  the  Island  of  Kanai  and  sailed 
from  Honolulu  july  25th.  The  remainder  of  us 
were  detained  till  the  9th  of  August  when  we 
boarded  the  comfortable,  clean  Kinau  for  our  re- 
spestive  islands.  The  day  was  calm  and  pre- 
sented a favorable  appearance  for  a pleasant 
voyage,  and  we  had  sailed  nearly  an  hour  with- 
out being  sick,  and  were  about  to  think  we  were 
going  to  escape  that  dreaded  malady,  when  an 
Officer  remarked,  “That  little  cloud  yonder  will 
soon  make  you  feel  more  uncomfortable  than  you 
do  now,”  which  proved  to  be  true,  for  strong 
winds  and  high  swells,  caused  the  Kinau  to  toss 
herself  recklessly  from  billow  to  billow,  regard- 
less of  her  precious  freight,  and  we  wrere  forced 
to  become  tributaries  to  the  mighty  Pacific.  The 
sight  from  the  ocean,  of  Honolulu  to  Diamond- 
head  as  the  land  fades  in  the  distance  to  be  seen 
once  is  always  to  be  remembered.  The  peculiar 
formation  of  the  once  active  craters  of  “Punch- 
bowl” and  “Diamondhead”  now  covered  with 
beautiful  tropical  vegetation  surrounded  by  the 
modern  improvements  of  civilzation  present  a 
picture  that  would  take  space  to  describe. 

Our  first  stopping  place  was  at  Maui,  and  we 
rouse  ourselves  to  see  where  we  are,  and  there 
is  Lahaina  sleeping  in  the  shadow  of  her  mighty 
mountain.  The  white  caps  of  the  rolling  deep 
flashed  back  the  light  of  the  full  clear  moon. 
The  air  had  a tropical  langour,  the  boats  are 
lowered  mid  confusion  and  splashing  of  oars,  to 
take  passengers  and  freight  ashore.  Here  we 
are  surprised  in  meeting  with  Brother  Duffin  who 
had  come  aboard  to  meet  his  wife  and  accom- 
pany her  to  her  place  of  appointment,  they  de- 
cided to  go  over  to  the  next  bay,  about  fifteen 
miles,  as  horses  cannot  be  obtained  here  for 
traveling.  So  it  is  up  anchor  and  away  through 
the  moonlight  over  the  rolling  deep  to  Maalaca 
bay  where  we  bid  “Aloha  nui”  to  Brother  and 
Sister  Duffin,  and  Napolnielua  her  assistant,  and 
then  on  to  Makena  where  the  surf  breaks  on 
batren  rocks  under  the  great  dome  of  “Haleaka- 
la,”  here  the  channel  had  the  appearance  of  a 
wild  rushing  river  and  it  was  hard  to  imagine  we 


were  at  sea.  My  room  companion  expressed 
her  fears  in  landing  saying  she  was  once  lost  in 
this  bay  early  in  the  evening  and  had  no  hopes  of 
seeing  land  again,  but  daylight  brought  to  her 
troubled  mind  relief. 

Makena  bay  is  left  and  we  reach  the  nearest 
point  of  Hawaii,  “Mahukona,”  by  8 o’clock  in 
the  morning,  here  our  patience  is  tried  by  a long 
stay,  in  the  strong  hot  wind  blowing  off  shore, 
but  the  sight  of  the  domes  of  the  three  moun- 
tains, “Hualalai”  “Mamakea”  and  “Manna  Loa,” 
together  with  the  encircling  mountains  of  Maui, 
and  the  island  of  Molokai  in  the  distance 
furnish  a study  for  the  mind  and  relieves  the 
monotony. 

We  stop  at  Kawaikae  and  Upolo,  then  go  back 
on  our  way  to  Hilo.  The  entire  scene  is  one  of 
varying  beauty  beginning  with  the  cane  fields  of 
Kahala  which  stretch  their  sea  of  green  almost 
to  the  edge  of  the  red  cliffs,  and  here  number- 
less spots  walled  in  by  rock  fences  designating 
the  homes  of  the  ancient  Hawaiian,  and  the  im- 
mense population  that  must  have  existed  on  that 
apparent  barren  land. 

We  pass  the  Waimanu  bluffs  which  extend  in 
one  long  blue  sweep  from  the  inland  bights  until 
it  makes  its  tremendous  1600  foot  leap  into  the 
surf.  At  Laupahochoc  the  fresh  land  breeze 
comes  across  the  water  bringing  with  it  odors  of 
ferns  and  woodland  vegetation;  here  a tramway 
extends  from  the  surf  abruptly  to  the  top  of  the 
cliff  on  which  all  imports  and  exports  are  taken 
to  the  Plantation  above.  The  village  is  pretty 
and  unlike  any  other  we  have  passed  in  occupy- 
ing a small  basin  between  two  immense  moun- 
tains. Two  hours  after  leaving  here  we  are  for 
the  first  time  since  leaving  Honolulu  in  a calm 
sea  and  to  our  joy  are  at  our  destination  at  Hilo 
bay. 

Though  it  is  half  past  2 o’clock  Thursday 
morning,  making  a thirty-six  hour  sea  voyage, 
and  though  strangers  in  a strange  land  we  are 
glad  to  put  our  feet  once  more  on  land,  and  our 
company  three  in  number  took  a special  boat, 
with  the  rest  of  the  “Reverends”  as  we  were 
honorably  titled,  to  shore,  where  for  a short  time 
there  seemed  to  be  considerably  excitement 
among  the  natives  over  our  arrival,  many  saying 
it  was  the  first  time  they  had  seen  a Missionary 
Sister  of  our  Church. 

Libbie  Noal. 

[ To  be  continued] . 



SOLUTION  OF  THE  LABOR  PROBLEM. 


The  Carnegie  troubles  with  the  laboring  men 
have  brought  the  labor  problem  to  the  front  in 
the  minds  of  all.  The  only  solution  lies  in  the 
divinely  given  Golden  Rule  “As  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  unto  them.” 
This  lias  been  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
millionaire  merchant  prince  and  Evangelist  Mr. 
Charles  N.  Crittenton,  who  has  taken  into 
partnership  five  of  the  heads  of  departments  in 
his  great  wholesale  house  in  New  York,  pro- 
nounced by  the  New  York  Times  “probably  the 
largest  in  the  world.”  The  New  York  press  is 
full  of  praise  for  this  notable  deed.  The  New 
York  Herald  says:  “On  its  face  the  transaction 
was  simply  the  reorganization  of  the  house  of 
Charles  N.  Crittenton  as  an  incorporated  com- 
pany.” 

As  a matter  of  fact  it  was  a voluntary  sur- 
render by  Mr.  Crittenton  of  a considerable  in- 
terest in  his  very  prosperous  business  to  five  of 
his  old  employes.  Many  employers  have  adopted 
one  means  or  another  of  making  their  employes 
sharers  in  the  profits  of  their  business  and  there- 
by securing  their  hearty  co-operation.  But  the 
voluntary  transfer  by  a man  of  large  means  of  a 
large  interest  in  his  business  to  his  employes 
without  the  payment  of  a penny,  is  unique. 
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Edward  G.  Wells,  Third  Vice-President  of  the 
company  says:  “It  is  capitalized  at  $ 800,000 , Mr. 
Crittenton  having  turned  into  it  every  dollar’s 
worth  of  assets  of  the  house  of  Charles  N.  Crit- 
tenton, of  which  he  was  the  sole  owner.  The 
stock  is  ah  taken,  being  held  by  Mr.  Crittenton. 
Messrs.  Alfred  B.  Kennedy,  William  A.  Demarst, 
Franklin  B.  Waterman,  Thomas  E.  Delano  and 
myself.  Mr.  Crittenton  is  President  of  the  com- 
pany. 

“All  of  the  men  who  have  been  taken  into  the 
company  are  old  employes,  the  youngest  of  the 
five  in  point  of  service  being  myself  with  a record 
of  thirteen  years  in  Mr.  Crittenton’s  employ.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  who  is  the  buyer  for  the  house,  has 
served  twenty-six  years,  Mr.  Demarst,  the  head 
of  the  retail  department,  twenty  years;  Mr. 
Delano,  the  general  manager,  twenty-eight  years, 
and  Mr.  Waterman  who  runs  our  advertising  de- 
partment, sixteen  years.  Others  may  be  taken  in. 

“I  presume  that  we  were  selected  on  account 
of  our  long  service  and  thorough  familiarity  with 
every  detail  of  the  business  of  the  house,  but  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  some  other  old  em- 
ployes were  taken  into  the  company  later. 

Mr.  Crittenton  is  himself  devoting  his  entire 
time  to  Evangelistic  work  and  his  fortune  to 
founding  Florence  Crittenton  Missions  for  the 
rescue  of  erring  girls.  The  story  of  their  found- 
ing touches  all  hearts  to  tenderness  and  all  eyes 
to  tears.  A few  years  since  his  little  four-year- 
old  Florence  on  her  dying  bed  pleaded  “Papa 
sing  ‘The  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.’  With  choking 
voice  and  breaking  heart  her  father  sang  the 
beautiful  words  and  her  beloved  spirit  floated 
heavenward  on  the  wings  of  song.  4 hough  the 
Bye  and  Bye  might  be  sweet,  the  present  without 
his  darling  seemed  so  overwhelmiugly  dreary, 
that  he  did  not  care  to  live.  But  in  his  sorrow 
the  Savior  who  had  taken  the  little  child  in  His 
bosom,  brought  comfort  to  his  bleeding  heart  and 
he  found  strangely  true  the  words  of  Christ  “My 
peace  I give  unto  you.’’ 

Then  he  began  to  prove  that  he  was  indeed  a 
follower  of  the  lowly  Nazarene  who  forever  dig- 
nified labor  by  being  Himself  a carpenter,  who 
in  the  midst  of  his  toil  uttered  these  royal  words 
which  would  forever  settle  all  strife  between 
capital  and  labor,  “By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another.” 

Mr.  Crittenton  was  so  full  oflove  that  he  went 
down  into  the  slums  and  helped  to  uplift  the 
fallen,  and  one  night  when  he  was  pleading  with 
a poor  erring  girl  to  leave  her  life  of  shame,  he 
said  in  the  words  of  Christ,  “Neither  do  I con- 
demn thee,  go  and  sin  no  more.”  Through  her 
tears  she  said,  “Where  can  I go?  Quick  as  a 
flash  came  the  thought  “Where  can  she  go?” 
scarce  a door  save  a door  of  sin  is  open  to  her 
and  then  and  there  he  determined  as  a memorial 
to  his  own  little  Florence  to  found  a home  where 
other  father’s  little  girls  lost  in  the  whirlpool  op 
shame,  might  be  rescued  and  restored  to  a life  of 
virtue.  So  at  21-23  Bleeker  St.  New  York,  nine 
years  ago  was  opened  the  First  Florence  Critten- 
ton Mission,  a large  double  four-story  house 
where  food  and  shelter  and  clothing  and  a home 
are  freely  given,  and  under  the  influence  of 
Mother  Prindle  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Matron,  hun- 
dreds become  Christian  women.  Over  five  hun- 
dred girls  annually  find  a home  here  and  three- 
fourths  of  them  are  redeemed. 

Mr.  Crittenton  has  also  established  Florence 
Crittenton  Missions  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
San  Jose,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles  and  San* 
Francisco,  California.  The  latter  was  formerly 
known. as  “The  Pacific  Rescue  Home,”  success- 
fully carried  on  by  a number  of  philanthropic 
people,  but  since  Mr.  Crittenton  has  become  its 
President  the  name  of  his  darling  child  has  been 
given  to  it. 

These  Missions  represent  an  investment  of 


nearly  a million  dollars,  while  his  private  charit- 
ies foot  up  nearly  as  much  more.  It  is  the  dream 
of  his  life  to  found  a Florence  Crittenton  Mission 
in  every  large  city  in  America  and  Europe,  and 
plans  to  that  end  are  made  with  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  and  Lady  Henry 
Somerset. 

As  an  Evangelist  Mr.  Crittenton  is  wonderfully 
blessed  of  God,  thousands  having  started  heaven- 
ward under  his  loving  ministrations.  He  gives 
his  services  freely,  and  though  himself  an  Episco- 
palian, being  an  officer  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Harlem  New  York,  he  is  perfectly  at  home  in 
pulpits  of  all  denominations,  where  he  is  warmly 
welcomed  by  th’  pastors  Perhaps  the  one  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  is  the  universal  love  he 
inspires  in  all  hearts,  which  make  many  think  as 
a little  child  said,  “Mamma,  don’t  you  think  Jesus 
when  he  was  on  earth  must  have  been  like  Mr. 
Crittenton?’’ 

W.  G.  C.  Edholm, 

Supt.  Press,  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U. 


A TRIP  TO  BANNOCK  STAKE. 


On  Friday  morning  August  12,  accom- 
panied by  Sister  Rillie  Freeze  I left  Salt 
Rake  City  to  visit  the  sisters  in  Bannock 
Stake.  We  left  on  the  10.5  a.  m.  train  for 
Idaho  Falls.  We  had  a very  pleasant  visit 
wtth  Brothers  John  Henry  Smith  and  C.  C. 
Card  who  were  going  to  attend  the  Bannock 
Stake  quarterly  conference.  On  arriving  at 
Idaho  Falls  about  seven  o’clock  we  found 
President  Ricks  with  a carriage  waiting  our 
arrival;  and  were  soon  on  our  way  for 
Rewisville,  a distance  of  sixteen  miles,  ar- 
riving at  ten  o’clock  very  tired  and  dusty. 
We  were  kindly  received  by  Brother  Miller 
and  wife  with  whom  we  remained  the  next 
three  days.  Saturday  morning  (13th)  at 
ten  o’clock  we  met  with  the  Primary  Asso- 
ciation and  after  I had  made  a few  remarks 
to  the  children,  Sister  Freeze  addressed 
them  and  took  an  active  part  in  their  ex- 
ercises which  was  very  educational  to  the 
children. 

At  2 p.  m.  we  met  with  the  Relief  Society 
(Sister  Jardine  President),  and  the  Young 
Radies.  We  instructed  the  sisters  on  the 
importance  of  the  organization  of  the  Relief 
Society  and  their  duties  as  wives  and 
mothers,  Sister  Freeze  spoke  to  the  young 
people  in  a very  interesting  manner, exhort- 
ing them  to  live  pure  lives,  and  be  Ratter- 
day  Saints  in  all  their  associating  together. 

Sister  Freeze  is  well  qualified  to  instruct 
the  young  people  of  Zion. 

Sunday  morning,  14th,  at  10  o’clock  the 
Stake  Conference  commenced.  The  house 
was  filled  to  overflowing,  people  coming 
from  12  to  25  miles  with  their  families  to  at- 
tend the  meeting.  Much  valuable  instruc- 
tion was  given  by  the  brethren;  a good 
spirit  prevailed  in  all  the  gatherings  of  the 
saints. 

President  Ricks  invited  the  visiting 
sisters  to  occupy  the  stand  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, we  consented;  the  house  was  literally 
crammed,  the  brethren  were  present  in  large 
numbers  and  we  felt  encouraged  by  their 
presence.  We  had  an  excellent  time  to- 
gether. Attended  conference  the  next  day 
Monday,  15th, at  four  p.  m.,  after  the  meet- 
ing closed  we  started  for  Rexburg,  distant 
sixteen  miles,  arriving  about  sundown. 
The  writer  was  hospitablly  entertained  by 
Patriarch  Arza  Hinckley  and  family,  Sister 
Hinckley  is  the  Stake  President  of  the  Relief 
vSociety.  Tuesday,  16th,  we  started  again 
at  nine  o’clock  for  Parker  Ward,  where 


meeting  was  held  at  two  o’clock,  the  house 
was  filled  with  the  people  from  Fgin  and 
other  wards. 

Sister  Winters  drove  her  own  conveyance 
and  brought  a load  of  the  sisters  from  Rex- 
burg returning  the  same  evening  traveling 
twenty-five  miles  as  well  as  fording  Snake 
River  twice.  I forgot  to  mention  our  hav- 
ing to  ferry  over  Snake  River  on  our  way 
from  Rewisville  to  Rexburg  which  detained 
us  a while  on  our  journey.  The  meeting 
was  a spirited  one  the  sisters  being  urged  to 
a more  fatthful  discharge  of  their  important 
duties  in  the  organizations.  They  were  all 
glad  to  meet  and  shake  hands  with  us.  Our 
company  spent  the  night  with  Bishop 
Parker  and  family,  who  did  all  they  could 
to  make  us  comfortable.  Sister  Parker 
went  into  the  garden  and  picked  fresh  ras- 
berries  for  our  supper  which  was  a great 
treat  in  that  far  off  Northern  country; 
Brother  and  Sister  Parker  were  old  friends 
of  ours  and  we  enjoyed  ourselves  very  much 

Wednesday,  17th,  drove  to  Willford,  dist- 
ance six  miles,  ate  dinner  with  Sister  Pratt, 
President  of  the  Relief  Society,  held  meet- 
ing at  two  p.  m.,  another  full  house,  the 
visiting  sisters  and  President  Ricks  occup- 
ied the  time.  At  4 o’clock  started  for  Rex- 
burg a ride  of  ten  miles  where  we  met  (in 
the  evening)  with  the  Young  Men  and 
Young  Radies  in  their  conjoint  meeting;  a 
full  attendance;  a good  spirit  prevailed, 
much  good  instruction  and  counsel  was 
given;  we  met  old  friends  and  made  many 
new  ones.  Thursday,  18th,  met  with  the 
Relief  Society  again,  the  house  was  filled; 
it  being  the  first  visit  that  the  sisters  from 
the  city  had  made,  all  seemed  anxious  to 
hear  their  teachings.  The  choir  came  to  all 
our  meetings  their  lively  singing  adding 
much  to  the  .spirit  of  the  meeting,  we  had 
an  excellent  time  together  which  will  be 
long  remembered  by  all  present.  Sister 
Freeze  met  with  the  children;  a great  many 
bright  children  were  present,  and  were  well 
behaved.  Sister  Freeze  in  her  happy  man- 
ner interested  them  about  an  hour.  At 
5 p.  m.  we  were  on  our  way  to  Menau, 
arriving  at  sundown,  eighteen  miles  ride. 
Stayed  all  night  with  Bishop  Stephen’s 
family. 

Friday,  19th.  were  again  on  the  move  at 
eight  a.  m.  traveled  twenty-five  miles,  ar- 
riving at  Iona  about  noon,  held  meeting  at 
2 o’clock  with  the  Relief  Society  also  Pri- 
mary Association. 

I was  astonished  at  the  extent  of  country 
and  the  quantity  of  water  everywhere. 
Such  large  canals  which  extended  for  miles, 
I asked  President  Ricks  if  he  could  give  me 
an  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  canals.  He 
said  there  were  two  thousand  miles  of 
ditches  and  canals.  We  rode  through  miles 
of  beautiful  wheat  and  other  grain,  fenced 
on  either  side  which  was  wonderful,  when 
we  were  told  that  all  the  work  had  been 
done  in  such  a short  space  of  time;  it  being 
only  nine  years  since  the  first  houses  were 
built. 

At  about  5 o’clock  we  started  for  Idaho 
Falls  arriving  safely  at  6:30,  distance  from 
Iona  seven  miles.  Met  with  the  Relief 
Society  at  eight;  again  a full  house,  people 
coming  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  to  at- 
tend the  meeting.  Mothers  with  children 
in  their  arms  knowing  it  would  take  them 
till  midnight  to  ride  home. 

A Primary  was  organized  after  the  meet- 
ing. This  ended  our  labors  in  the  Bannock 
Stake.  We  spent  a very  pleasant  evening 
at  Bishop  Thomas’s;  with  President  Ricks 
and  wife  also  Counselor  Steele.  At  12.30 
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we  left  for  the  depot;  in  fifteen  minutes  the 
train  came  along;  we  shook  hands  with  our 
friends,  stepped  aboard  the  train  and  were 
soon  speeding  on  our  homeward  journey 
arriving  at  nine  o’clock  in  Salt  Take  City 
very  tired  yet  thankful  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  for  his  preserving  care  over  us.  We 
had  a pleasant  but  arduous  trip,  traveling 
six  hundred  miles.  Too  much  praise  can- 
not be  given  to  President  Ricks  for  his  kind 
fatherly  care  over  us,  in  seeing  that  we 
were  comfortably  provided  for;  meeting  us 
at  the  train  and  traveling  with  us  around 
the  Stake,  and  seeing  us  aboard  the  train 
for  our  homeward  journey.  We  shall  never 
forget  our  trip  to  the  good  folks  of  Bannock 
Stake. 

M.  lsABEivhA  Horne. 


EMPRESS  FREDERIC  AND  WOMEN’S 
FEDERATION. 


Paris,  France,  Oct.  20,  1892. 
Editor  Woman' s Journal'.  , 

In  my  last  letter,  written  from  Berlin,  I 
briefly  characterized  many  of  the  interest- 
ing associations  composed  of  women,  and 
institutions  founded  by  them,  which  I had 
been  privileged  to  visit.  One  fact  concern- 
ing them  I reserved  for  this  article,  of 
which  it  forms  a necessary  part. 

From  the  “Scheppeler  Eette  Verein”  to 
the  “Volks’  Kuchen,”  all  of  the  societies 
and  works  referred  to  are  “Under  the  pro- 
tection of  Her  Majesty,  the  Empress  Fred- 
erick.’’ It  was  some  time  before  I realized 
the  full  import  of  this  phrase.  In  spite  of 
what  I had  long  ago  known  of  the  activity 
of  the  Empress,  while  yet  Crown  Princess, 
in  establishing  courses  of  university  lectures 
for  women,  and  in  facilitating  educational 
opportunities  for  girls  of  all  ranks,  I still 
unconsciously  associated  “Her  Majesty’s 
Protection’’  with  the  royal  patronage  which 
bakers  and  brewers,  tailors  and  milliners,  in 
all  monarchical  countries,  are  wont  to  use 
as  a trade-mark  indicative  of  the  superior 
quality  of  their  wares.  But,  when  I found, 
✓ in  the  “Pestalozzi-Froebel  House,”  games 
and  studies  presented  by  the  Empress;  and 
in  Frau  Heyl’s  wonderful  cooking  school  a 
case  of  phials  from  the  royal  hand,  con- 
taining the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
common  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  pre- 
sented by  Her  Majesty  on  one  of  her  visits 
of  inspection;  when  I learned  that  the  Prin- 
cess Victoria  was  Frau  Heyl’s  first  pupil  in 
the  art  of  gardening;  when  I knew  that 
the  Phnpress  had  recently  inspected  “Tan- 
neck”  (the  country  home  where  Fraulein 
Crain  lives  with  the  “Pension”  portion  of 
her  pupils),  and  had  gone  from  observatory 
to  dog-kennel  in  her  survey  of  the  premises; 
when,  in  “The  Victoria  Training  School 
for  Nurses,”  I saw  numerous  evidences  of 
Pier  Majesty’s  personal  vigilance  and  sym- 
pathy, I began  to  understand  that  the  phrase 
“Under  the  Protection  of  Her  Majesty,  the 
Queen  and  Empress  Frederick”  was  of  vital 
significance  to  all  things  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied; and,  moreover,  that  it  is  a sure  pledge 
ot  noble  motive  and  capable  management 
in  the  institutions  enjoying  it.  Presently,  I 
discovered  that  most  of  the  remarkable 
group  of  women  by  whom  I was  welcomed 
were  members  of  what  they  constantly  re- 
ferred to  as  “The  Empress’s  Circle.”  I 
noted  that  the  tone  in  which  the  “circle” 
was  mentioned  by  its  members  had  an  ac- 
cent of  proud,  noble,  modesty,  but  no  hint 
of  boastful  vanity.  I found  every  member 
of  this  “circle”  to  be  a woman  of  serious 


purpose,  engaged  in  some  work  whose  mo- 
tive lay  outside  of  self.  Every  one  of  the 
“circle”  whom  I met  realized  and  deplored 
the  relative  weakness  consequent  upon 
isolating  her  own  work  from  that  of  others, 
and  as  we  discussed  the  means  of  securing 
a federation  of  forces  for  the  common  inter- 
ests, one  after  another  explained  the  ob- 
stacle to  such  a union,  always  ending  with 
an  expression  of  eager  desire  for  it,  and 
with  the  statement:  “The  Empress  Fred- 

erick has  always  desired  just  such  a feder- 
ation, and  if  it  can  be  accomplished  at  all 
in  Germany,  it  will  be  only  through  her  in- 
fluence.” Several  of  these  leaders,  each  in 
a personal  interview,  suggested  my  seek- 
ing an  audience  with  the  Empress  and  un- 
folding to  her  the  ideas  of  the  National  and 
International  Councils  of  women  and  the 
plans  for  the  general  World’s  Congress  of 
Women  at  Chicago  in  ’93,  with  a view  to 
enlisting  Her  Majesty’s  aid  in  securing  for 
this  Congress  a good  delegation  of  German 
women. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  believe  that  the  sug- 
gestion wras,  at  first,  not  agreeable;  such, 
however,  is  the  fact.  As  a simple  Ameri- 
can woman,  unfamiliar  with  die  manners  of 
Empresses,  possessing  a tongue  untrained 
to  the  phraseology  employed  in  addressing 
imperial  personages,  I felt  that  I should  be 
quite  out  of  place  in  a Queen’s  audience 
chamber.  Deliberately  to  seek  an  inter- 
view with  the  Empress,  and  thus  to  become 
responsible  for  the  impression  produced  in 
the  royal  circle  by  the  plans  for  the  work  of 
the  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  was  a role  to  which  I felt  un- 
equal; and  not  until  it  had  been  pressed  up- 
on me  as  a duty  by  many  deeply  interested, 
did  I consent  to  ask  for  an  audience.  I re- 
ceived a favorable  response  from  Her 
Majesty  s chamberlain,  and  the  audience 
was  set  for  Saturday,  August  6.  The  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  Empress  is  at  Hoin- 
burg,  a watering  place  eleven  miles  north 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  The  Schloss  is 
an  interesting  building,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Electors.  It  was  once  occu- 
pied by  the  daughter  of  George  III.,  who 
married  a German  prince,  and  like  most 
European  castles  it  is  clothed  with  historic 
reminiscences.  After  traversing  numerous 
courts  and  corridors,  we  reached  an  ante- 
chamber where  we  were  received  by  the 
Countess  Perponclier,  chief  lady  in  waiting 
of  Her  Majesty.  After  a few  minutes  con- 
versation, which  showed  her  to  be  conver- 
sant with  the  object  of  my  visit,  the  Countess 
conducted  me  to  an  interior  apartment  where 
Her  Majesty  presently  appeared,  the  Coun- 
tess at  the  same  time  quitting  the  chamber. 

In  a moment  the  gracious  cordiality  of 
Her  Majesty’s  welcome  gave  me  the  ease 
of  an  accustomed  guest,  and  in  the  more 
than  an  hour  that  the  Empress  kindly  de- 
tained mej  my  mind  was  fully  occupied  with 
the  subjects  before  us,  viz.  : the  condition 
of  the  women  of  diffierent  countries,  par- 
ticularly of  those  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  as  respects  opportunities  for 
education,  for  employment,  and  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  personal  liberty,  and  the  best 
methods  of  securing  on  the  Committee  of 
Honor  for  the  Congress  of  ,93  the  German 
names  that  would  carry  most  weight  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  be  truly  representa- 
tive of  the  best  that  Germany  has  attained, 
so  far  as  its  women  are  concerned.  As,  in 
reply  to  Her  Majesty’s  searching  questions, 
the  complete  outline  of  the  plans  for  this 
Congress  was  revealed  to  her,  she  expressed 
the  warmest  approval,  and  her  strong  de- 


sire that  Germany  should  send  worthy  dele- 
gates who  can  gather  as  well  as  give,  and 
bring  back  for  home  use  an  enlarged  com- 
prehension of  the  significance  of  “the  wo- 
man movement,  ’ ’ and  new  enthusiasm  for 
| its  advancement.  Her  Majesty  was  also 
deeply  sympathetic  with  the  ideas  that  un- 
derlie the  organizations  of  the  National  and 
International  Councils,  and  the  urging  the 
usefulness  of  their  application  to  societies 
of  local  scope.  She  talked  freely  of  her 
own  efforts  to  federate  the  different  societies 
and  institutions  organized  by  the  women  of 
Berlin  through  the  “circle”  of  which  I 
had  learned  so  much  in  that  City,  and  to 
which  I have  above  referred  as  “The  Em- 
press’s circle.”  During  the  winter  it  is  the 
habit  of  the  Empress  to  invite  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Circle”  to  take  tea  with  her 
once  or  twice  a month.  On  these  occasions 
each  one  (who,  as  I have  before  intimated 
is  the  working  head  of  some  institution  or 
society  enjoying  the  Empress’s  protection) 
reports  the  state  of  her  own  work.  All  ad- 
vise together,  and  endeavor  to  make  their 
works  mutually  supplementary.  The  Em- 
press spoke  of  their  little  meetings  as  if  they 
were  a source  of  great  pleasure  to  herself, 
told  me  some  incidents  to  illustrate  the  help- 
fulness of  even  such  informal  federation  of 
interests,  and  expressed  the  strongest  desire 
to  see  such  a federation  take  national  pro- 
portions under  permanent,  formal  organi- 
zations. 

The  Empress  deplored  the  present  state 
of  unrest  among  the  working  people,  and 
protested  strongly  against  the  injustice  of 
those  who  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  edu- 
cation has  been  made  accessible  to  the  mass- 
es, and  hold  liberal  reformers  responsible 
for  it.  With  the  democratic  conviction  to 
which  one  is  accustomed  in  a republic,  but 
which  one  does  not  expect  from  royal  lips, 
Her  Majesty  declared  with  emphasis:  “It 
is  not  too  much  education  which  produces 
these  revolts  and  outbreaks,  among  the 
people  everywhere,  these  strikes  and  dis- 
sensions; not  too  much  but  too  little  edu- 
cation is  the  trouble.”  Her  Majesty  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  intellectual  and  in- 
dustrial education  should  accompany  each 
other  in  all  classes  of  schools  for  all  classes  of 
people;  that  respect  for  useful  things  and  for 
the  people  who  can  produce  them,  together 
with  a desire  to  be  useful,  shonld  be  incul- 
cated in  every  child;  and  that  all  systems 
of  education  which  ignore  this  part  of 
their  plain  function  fail  on  the  side  of 
practical  morals.  In  discussing  industrial 
education,  the  Empress  Frederick  can  speak 
with  the  authority  of  experience,  for,  as  a 
child,  she  was  educated  toliabitsof  industry, 
was  instructed  carefully  in  household  arts, 
and  has  worked  all  her  life  very  perserver- 
ingly  in  her  studio;  producing  both  sculp- 
ture and  paintings  which  indicate  that,  had 
she  not  been  born  to  other  duties,  she  would 
have  been  a professional  artist.  Moreover, 
the  leading  industrial  and  technical  schools 
for  girls  in  Berlin  have  been  founded  under 
Her  Majesty’s  protection,  and  she,  with  the 
Emperor  Frederick,  was  active  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  “Kunst  Gewerbe” 
museum. 

When  I explained  that  the  “General 
World’s  Congress  of  Women”  would  be 
divided  into  several  departments,  and  that 
it  would  be  the  aim  of  the  committee 
charged  with  preparing  the  programme  to 
secure  from  the  delegates  of  each  country 
a report  that  would  give  both  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  women  in  their  respec- 
tive countries  and  their  present  status  in 
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respect  to  the  subject  considered — the  Em- 
press expressed  the  most  cordial  interest, 
spoke  of  the  vast  help  that  the  published  re- 
ports of  this  Congress  will  afford  to  students 
of  social  economy  everywhere,  and  said 
that  they  will,  indeed,  be  a cyclopoedia  of 
all  phases  of  progress  that  affect  woman’s 
life. 

Several  times  Her  Majesty  said,  ‘ ‘I  would 
go  to  Chicago  myself,  I would  attend  this 
Congress,  were  I not  such  a bad  sailor.  ’ ’ 
Repeatedly  expressing  her  desire  that  Ger- 
manjr  be  well  represented  in  the  Congress, 
she  gave  me  the  address  Frau  Minna  Streck- 
er,  who  has  charge  of  the  institutions 
founded  by  the  still  universally  mourned 
Princess  Alice,  and  urged  me  to  see  her.  I 
endeavored  to  do  so,  but  the  absence  of 
Frau  Strieker  from  Darmstadt  made  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  meet  her,  though  her  in- 
terest in  the  Congress  is  assured. 

Nothing  certainly  could  be  more  gratify- 
ing to  American  women,  or  more  helpful 
and  gratifying  to  German  women  who  in- 
terest themselves  in  progressive  movements, 
than  to  have  the  Empress  Frederick  accept 
the  protectorate  of  the  German  committee 
and  delegation  in  the  Congress  of  ’93,  if 
circumstances  permit  her  to  do  so. 

Requesting  to  be  kept  informed  of  the 
plans  as  they  mature,  and  making  valuable 
suggestions,  which  I trust  may  be  executed, 
Her  Majesty  terminated  an  audience  which, 
instead  of  proving  an  ordeal,  was  to  me  the 
most  interesting  experience  of  a summer 
which  has  been  full  of  vivid  enjoyments. 

The  Empress  talked  on  many  subjects 
only  indirectly  connected  with  that  reported 
here.  Her  manner  was  characterized  by 
uncommon  simplicity  and  frankness.  I 
left  Homburg  with  the  consciousness  that  I 
had  been  in  the  presence  of  a truly  royal 
mind;  of  a mind  accustomed  to  originate 
and  to  contemplate  large  views.  I felt  that 
I had  seen  a woman  who  has  taken  life 
seriously;  who  has  developed  her  own 
powers  by  the  steady  use  of  them;  who  has 
warmed  her  heart  not  only  in  the  glow  of 
that  family  affection  which,  inculcated  in  her 
English  home,  ripened  into  an  ideal  domes- 
tic life  In  Germany;  but  also  in  persistently 
maintaining  the  wider  human  relations 
which  have  made  her  a co-worker  with 
the  noble  women  who  are  striving  to 
elevate  the  ideal  of  German  womanhood, 
and  who  look  up  to  her  as  their  revered 
chief. 

The  Empress  contemplates  a conception 
of  womanhood  that  may  be  universally  ac- 
cepted as  the  Ideal.  As  Pier  Majesty  de- 
veloped this  idea  somewhat,  I was  impress- 
ed with  her  frank  assumption  of  the  oneness 
of  humanity,  and  with  her  aspiration  to 
further  the  recognition  of  the  solidarity 
of  human  interests.  I left  the  castle  with 
the  ccnviction,  which  has  grown  upon  me 
as  I have  recalled  Her  Majesty’s  questions 
and  utterances,  that  I had  enjoyed  an 
audience  with  “the  cleverest  woman  in 
Europe,  ’ ’ for  this  is  the  title  often  bestowed 
on  Victoria  of  Germany. 

May  Wright  Sfwall. 

Ex. 



OBITUARIES. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT. 

Resolutions  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Sister 
Mary  Goalrnan,  who  departed  this  life  at  Mendon 
Utah,  on  Wednesday,  July  6th,  1892,  aged  sixty- 
seven  years. 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  has  in  his  in- 
finite wisdom  removed  from  our  midst  our  be- 
loved sister,  and 


Whereas,  her  faithful  labors  as  a counselor  in 
the  Relief  Society,  and  a generous,  and  useful 
member  thereof,  a beloved  neighbor  and  com- 
panion. Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Mendon  Ward  Relief  Society  do  mourn  her 
loss  realizing  that  we  have  lost  a noble  sister  j 
whose  hand  was  ever  ready  to  help  the  sick  and  | 
afflicted. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  heartfelt  sym-  | 
pathy  to  her  bereaved  family. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  j 
placed  on  the  records  of  the  Relief  Society,  and  j 
a copy  be  sent  to  the  Woman’s  Exponent. 

Maria  Baker,  President. 

Mary  Sonne,  Counselor. 

Emma  Hughes,  Ass’t.  Sec. 


RIIODA  ANN  FULLMER. 

Died  at  her  daughter’s  residence  in  the  7th 
Ward,  Salt  Lake  City,  at  2 a.  m.,  August  18,  1892, 
Rhoda  Ann  Fullmer,  widow  of  the  late  David 
Fullmer,  and  daughter  of  Zera  and  Rhoda  Mar- 
rion.  Deceased  was  born  in  Union  Township, 
Luzern  County,  Pennyslvania,  Feb.  12th,  1813. 
Married  Sept.  18th,  1831.  Embraced  the  Gospel 
and  was  baptized  into  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  July  1836. 

She  was  a member  of  the  first  Relief  Society 
organized  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  in  Nauvoo,  and 
underwent  many  trials  and  privations  with  her 
family  and  the  Saints  in  that  place.  Emigrated 
with  the  early  settlers  of  Utah  in  the  fall  of  1850, 
suffering  many  hardships  with  fortitude  and 
patience.  Deceased  was  selected  as  Second 
Counselor  to  Sister  Hickenlooper  who  was  Presi- 
dent of  first  Relief  Society  in  the  6th  Ward  of 
this  City. 

When  the  5th  and  6th  Wards  were  connected, 
she  was  chosen  and  set  apart  as  President  of  both 
Wards.  In  Sept.  1877,  was  again  called  to  act 
as  President  of  the  6th  Ward  Relief  Society  (the 
two  wards  having  been  separated),  which  posi- 
t on  she  held  with  honor  and  integrity  up  to  the 
time  of  her  demise.  Sister  Fullmer  was  a true 
Latter-day  Saint,  a kind  and  affectionate  mother; 
was  the  mother  ot  eleven  children,  nine  of  whom  ! 
live  to  mourn  her  loss,  besides  many  grandchild- 
ren, and  greatgrandchildren. 

resolutions  of  respect. 

Resolutions  of  respect  to  Rhoda  Ann  Fullmer  i 
who  departed  this  life,  having  been  our  beloved  J 
President  of  the  Relief  Society,  twenty-five  years,  | 
from  1867  to  1892.  We  her  co-laborers  in  our  j 
Relief  Society  meeting  Sept.  1st,  1S92,  deem  it  J 
fitting  that  we  record  our  appreciation  of  her  j 
labors. 

Whereas  in  the  providence  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  we  have  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
our  beloved  President  and  friend,  who  having  led 
a life  worthy  of  imitation  has  been  called  home 
We  desire  to  pay  a tribute  of  respect  to  our 
sister. 

Resolved  that  in  behalf  of  the  6th  Ward  Relief 
Society,  we  tender  our  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
family,  having  lost  a loving  mother  and  friend. 
We  pray  the  divine  healer  of  ail  sorrows  to  com- 
fort and  bless  them  and  may  that  S'pirit  that 
brings  peace  and  consolation,  be  with  them  in 
time  of  trouble. 

Resolved  that  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
presented  to  the  family.  Also  entered  upon  the 
Relief  Society  record  and  a copy  be  sent  to  the 
Woman’s  Exponent.  ; 

Alice  Butterworth. 

Ellen  Watson. 

Elizabeth  W.  Condie.  i 


DOCTOR  MATTIE  HUGHES  CANNON, 

Office:  Si  South,  First  West  Street. 

Office  practice  for  Diseases  of  Women  from  2 
until  4 p.  m. 


Dr.  Maggie  C.  Shipp 

Will  commence  her  Winter  CIess  in  Obstetrics 
and  Nursing  on  Monday,  October  24. 

Address:  Dr.  Shipp,  18  Main  Street. 
Telephone  383- 
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COLUMBUS. 


A moment  let  me  view,  as  on  the  disk 
Of  mental  vision — and  by  the  aid  of 
Memory’s  mystic  gift,  the  portrayed 
History  draw  of  this  most  patient  man! 

The  majesty  of  man,  in  him,  behold! — 

His  stature  tall,  erect,  and  powerful, 

Ever  towering  above  his  fellows; — 

He  wore  a bland,  yet  thoughtful  countenance, 
The  impress  bearing  of  divinity. 

Pale  by  study,  brown’d  by  sun  and  sea; 

No  levity,  or  carelessness  were  trac’d 
Upon  his  form  or  visage,  every  gesture, 

Gravity  and  deliberation  showed. 

Among  the  potentates  he  stood  a king, 

Though  poverty  enwrapt  nought  could  hide, 

The  majesty,  that  as  a mantle  cover’d  him; 

The  prime  of  life  he  scarcely  had  attain’d, 

Yet  mental  care  had  prematurely  bleach’d 
His  auburn  locks,  and  streaks  of  grey  appeared. 
His  voice,  deep,  sonorous,  and  impressive, 

Like  one  accustomed  to  profound  reflection. 

He  wore  a modest  self-respect  the  aspect 
Of  a worshiper  in  audience  of  Diety. 

Columbus!— Yes  ’ tis  he!  whose  name  has  rung 
Throughout  the  circumnavigated  globe! 

Strange!  that  the  Hemisphere  exhumed  by  him, 
And  placed  as  “Beacon  on  a hill”  before 
The  wond’ring  world,  bears  not  his  noble  name! 
His  great,  his  noble,  mystic,  thrilling  namel 
— Like  imbecile  ingratitude  this  seems! 

No  matter!  he  has  yet  a Future — 

And  among  the  Harmonies  of  heaven, 

Myriads  yet  will  tune  their  golden  harps 
In  praise  of  him;  endowed  of  God,  and  sent 
To  bring  before  the  world  a hidden  land, 

And  fore-ordained  to  cradle  gospel-fruit; 

And  be  the  Nursery  of  the  First-born  Church. 
Columbus!  Blessed  genius!  Blessed  name! 

God’s  instrument  for  a work  stupendous! 
Isabel'a,  with  all  her  strong  convictions, 

Her  warm  and  rational  enthusiasm, 

And  all  the  whisperings  within  her  heart, 

E’en  SHE  dreamed  not  the  glory  of  her  work! 

She  saw  Earthly  Empires  and  present  good, 

And  in  a measure  this  was  true  and  right, 

But  little  did  she  dream  God’s  Kingdom 
Was  to  rise  from  out  the  Empire  Columbus 
Was  impelled  to  seek  and  resurrect, 

“God’s  Kingdom  cometh  not  with  observation.” 

So  the  work  progressed,  the  day  has  dawned. 
And  light  breathes  in  upon  the  mystic  work 
That  Isabella  and  Columbus  organized; 

And  their  names  shall  be  enthron’d  forever, 

And  Ferdinand  the  Trio  shall  complete. 
Pioneers  of  untold  glory  were  they! 


God  worked  with  them  to  impel  them  on, 

Hence  nought  could  daunt  them. — On  and  on 
they  went, 

And  he,  the  instrument,  was  made  to  bear 
Calumny,  and  scorn,  and  pinching  poverty, 

And  the  imputation  “Thou  art  mad!” 

Maniac,  dreamer,  visionary  man! 

And  thus  he  lived,  assuring  them  of  truth, 

Till  youth  was  gone  and  much  of  manhood’s 
prime 

Until  a Woman  God  inspired  to  hear 

The  message,  he  for  years  had  yearned  to  tell; 

A regnant  queen  his  helpmeet  was  to  be. 

And  she  his  mission  nobly  did  endorse, 

And  unto  death  remained  his  firm  ally. 

How  strange  an  atheist  is  man!  Show  him 
A new  truth,  and  he  will  spurn  you  from  his 
door. 

He  rarely  says,  reason  be  thou  my  guide, 

I will  investigate,  and  then  decide; 

But  no,  it  comes  in  contact  with  my  views, 

My  theory,  and  my  understanding; 

The  ‘‘canon’s  full,”  and  I am  also  full, 

Being  fed  on  such  a nutriment.  I, 

On  such  a canon,  hence,  will  live  and  die — 

Such  was  my  father’s  creed,  and  therefore  mine! 
Such  is  the  logic  of  the  worldly-wise, 

And  such  the  “Daniels”  in  the  judgment  seat; 

So  Truth  is  veil’d  till  God  sees  fit  to  tear 
The  mummy  wrapping,  and  His  truth  declare, 
Then  those  who’ve  crushed  conviction  rise  to 
truth, 

And  worship  her  with  all  the  warmth  of  youth; 
And  then  she’ll  reign  immortal  and  for  aye — 

And  all  her  mandates  they  with  joy  obey. 

Hannah  T.  King. 

<*♦> 

IN  RURAL  ENGLAND. 


XXIV. 

The  preparations  for  the  wedding  of  Dr. 
Bland  and  Miss  Conway  were  completed, 
and  the  nuptials  solemnized  with  due  cere- 
mony in  the  little  Church  at  Dunstan  Rec- 
tory by  the  young  Clergyman  who  had 
only  recently  taken  up  his  abode  in  that 
diocese  the  Reverend  George  R.  Hayward, 
whose  unassuming  manner  had  endeared 
him  to  the  people  among  whom  he  was  call- 
ed to  labor  and  as  his  father  had  been  a 
college  friend  of  Dr.  Bland’s  he  took  a 
special  interest  in  the  young  man,  and, 
though  not  a church  going  man,  had  really 
been  instrumental  in  getting  him  settled  in 
that  vicinity,  as  soon  as  a vacancy  had  oc- 
c'  rred. 

Rob  Harrison  Esquire  was  present  at  the 
wedding  and  gave  away  the  bride,  much  as 
his  own  heart  rebeled  against  the  marriage. 
Many  such  tragedies  occur  in  every  day 
life,  only  as  in  this  instance  the  world  are 
not  aware  of  the  real  truth,  that  lies  con- 
cealed underneath  the  mask  society  wears. 
The  truth  was  Rob  Harrison  loved  Jane 
Conway,  from  the  moment  he  first  saw  her, 
plain  and  unpretending  as  she  appeared  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  he  knew  and  felt  the 
magnet  of  her  presence  and  appreciated  the 
beauties  of  character  that  passed  unnoticed 
by  the  society  in  which  they  moved.  ‘ He 
was  loth  to  acknowledge  even  to  himself 
; this  passion  that  possessed  him, and  when  he 
found  her  the  betrothed  of  another  he  was 


shamed  within  himself  that  he  should  be  so 
weak.  After  coming  to  Hilliard  Castle  .he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Bland  and 
the  two  became  fast  friends,  so  that  when 
the  preliminaries  of  the  marriage  were  be- 
ing arranged  and  the  Doctor  innocently 
asked  Mr.  Harrison  if  he  would  give  away 
the  bride  as  she  had  no  near  relative  who 
could  be  present,  he  consented  at  once. 
What  else  could  he  do?  And  indeed  he 
was  equal  to  the  occasion  for  he  had  already 
passed  through  ordeals  that  had  given  him 
the  strength  and  courage  to  suffer  and  en- 
dure without  outward  sign  of  grief  or 
pain. 

Jane  Conway  in  her  ignorance  of  his  true 
feeling  towards  her  struggled  with  herself, 
and  bore  her  part  nobly  and  when  the  cere- 
mony had  been  consummated,  those  who 
were  present  saw  only  a smiling  happy 
bride  and  bridegroom  and  showered  upon 
them  congratulations  thicker  than  the 
flowers  which  bestrewed  their  path  from  the 
Church  door  to  the  carriage  in  waiting,  for 
Dr.  Bland  bore  away  his  blushing  wife  to 
the  old  home  where  anxious  relatives  were 
waiting;  the  home  coming  of  one  long  ab- 
sent, and  to  meet  and  welcome  the  young- 
woman  so  faithfully  described  in  his  letters 
to  relatives  in  his  childhood’s  home. 
Strange  indeed  to  the  ycuug  wife  was  the 
experience  of  the  next  few  weeks,  the 
journey  by  lumbering  coaches,  the  rural 
scenery  in  the  Spring  time  when  all  the 
hedges  were  full  of  blossoms,  the  quaint 
old-fashioned  inns  or  hostelries  where  they 
stopped  at  night — and  the  different  dialects 
of  the  provincial  districts  through  which 
they  passed  were  all  new  and  interesting  in 
the  extreme  to  the  young  woman,  who  had 
seen  so  little  of  her  own  country  people,  ex- 
cept those  of  her  own  class;  now  she  was 
brought  in  contact  with  the  people,  saw 
something  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  those  residing  in  the  ru- 
ral districts  apart  from  the  bustle  of  City 
life  and  indeed  from  the  manufacturing  and 
trades-people,  cottagers  and  farmers  who 
were  in  a manner  self-supporting  and  as  in- 
dependent in  their  way  as  the  gentle  folks 
who  drove  in  their  own  carriages  with  ser- 
vants in  livery.  As  a matter  of  fact  these 
people  were  less  slaves  to  custom, and  fashion 
more  their  own  masters  and  mistresses 
than  many  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  who  of- 
ten had  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  subterfuges 
to  keep  up  appearances. 

These  things  became  clear  to  this  high- 
minded  young  woman  especially  after  she 
reached  the  North  of  England  where  the 
Doctor’s  relatives  resided,  and  her  husband 
explained  to  her  many  things  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  the  plain, honest, working 
people,  and  she  discovered  what  false  views 
were  entertained  by  many  of  the  young 
folks  with  whom  she  had  been  associated  in 
regard  to  those  who  were  really  entitled  to 
greater  honor  than  the  aristocracy,  who  too 
often  looked  down  upon  them  and  gave  no 
true  recognition  of  their  rights  and  privil- 
eges as  free-born  men  and  women.  Dr. 
Bland  was  a great-souled  man  in  all  that 
concerns  humanity,  and  his  wife  appreciated 
more  and  more  day  after  day  his  true  no- 
bility of  character. 
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WOMAN  S EXPONENT. 


His  family  were  not  titled  people  but 
more  of  the  professional  struggling  class, 
his  father  had  been  something  of  an  as- 
tromoner  and  mathematician, and  his  moth- 
er the  daughter  of  a clergyman  who  had  held 
rather  ultra  views  concerning  women  and 
in  various  points  of  doctrine,  and  the  doc- 
tor himself  had  kept  outside  of  all  the  es- 
tablished churches.  But  of  both  father  and 
mother  there  only  remained  the  mounds  in 
the  Church  37ard,  but  there  were  brothers 
and  sisters  and  aunts  and  cousins,  and  they 
strove  with  each  other  to  show  the  most 
respectful  attention  to  the  newly  married 
relatives. 

Much  as  Jane  Conway  had  dreaded  the 
marriage  beforehand  she  enjoyed  her 
honeymoon  as  well  as  many  who  anticipate 
such  great  happiness,  and  acknowledged  to 
herself,  that  she  was  greatly  favored  to 
have  such  true  enjoyment  and  to  be  learn- 
ing so  much  of  the  real  lives  and  homes  of 
her  own  countr}7  people  of  whose  circum- 
stances and  feelings  she  had  heretofore  been 
in  such  complete  ignorance. 

We  are  often  led  by  an  unseen  guide  into 
the  ways  that  seemed  marked  out  for  our 
destiny,  we  know  not  why  or  wherefore, 
but  in  the  sequel  we  learn  it  wras  to  give  us 
experience  or  to  prepare  us  for  an  unknown 
future.  So  it  seemed  with  Jane  Conway 
now  Mrs.  Bland,  though  her  individuality 
was  too  pronounced  ever  to  be  merged  into 
that  of  any  man  however  strong  the  char- 
acter of  sucffian  one  might  be,  or  what  rev- 
erent love  she  might  cherish  for  him  as  a 
husband. 

Dr.  Bland  fully  appreciated  her  strength 
of  mind  and  superior  intellect  and  he  had 
the  experience  that  comes  with  years,  and 
the  liberal  profession  and  large  practice  of 
a thoroughly  educated  physician.  Possibly 
had  his  wife  never  met  Mr.  Harrison  she 
might  have  given  herself  more  fully  to  his 
interests,  but  as  it  was  she  did  not  look  be- 
yond, except  as  the  peculiar  dream  she  had 
just  previous  to  her  marriage  would  come 
into  her  thoughts  whatever  plans  she  made. 

After  some  weeks  spent  in  the  country 
places  among  relatives  and  friends  the  new- 
ly married  couple  returned  to  the  home 
which  had  been  so  carefully  remodeled. 
The  family  at  Hilliard  Castle  were  anxious- 
ly looking  forward  to  their  arrival  and 
Lady  Anna  was  in  great  trouble  with  her 
household  affairs  and  much  in  need  of 
sound  advice.  Like  many  young  house- 
keepers Anna  Hilliard  had  betrayed  her  ig- 
norance of  management  to  every  one  in  the 
establishment  and  had  dismissed  one  after 
another  of  those  employed  until  scarcely 
one  remained  of  the  household  that  had 
been  trained  by  her  cousin:  her  first  greet- 
ing on  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Bland  was, 
“Cousin  Jane  there  never  was  such  totally 
unmanageable  set  of  servants  as  I have  at 
the  house;  everything  goes  wrong  and  I 
must  have  some  reliable  woman  to  oversee 
the  place  or  Mrs.  Burke  will  soon  take  en- 
tire control  and  put  me  out.  ’ 

‘ ‘I  am  very  sorry  but  until  I see  how  I 
am  to  manage  my  own  affairs,  I cannot 
think  of  making  suggestions  to  you,  after 
that  we  will  see  what  can  be  done.’’ 

“Haven’t  you  seen  some  one  in  the 
country  suitable  for  such  a position,  I sent 
you  dozens  of  messages,  and  I supposed 
you  would  think  it  important  in  view  of 
my  ignorance  of  all  such  things.  ’ ’ 

“The  people  I saw  were  as  independent  of 
such  work  as  we  are  cousin  Anna,  and  I 
assure  you  that  I have  learned  some  very 
useful  almost  invaluable  lessons  during  my 


visit  in  the  country,  and  it  will  make  my 
life  broader  and  better,  and  I trust  I shall 
see  things  with  a clearer  vision  than  ever 
before,  and  I trust  be  of  more  use  in  the 
world  than  I would  otherwise  have  been.” 

After  having  stated  these  facts  to  her 
cousin  Mrs.  Bland  sought  to  help  her  to  bring 
about  a more  settled  state  of  affairs  in  the 
castle  and  to  show  her  the  need  of  firmness 
and  dignity  in  the  management  of  those  in 
her  service.  All  this  was  beneficial  to  Lady 
Anna  though  she  was  not  one  who  could 
ever  undertake  to  do  a great  deal  without 
substantial  help  in  the  way  of  advice  or  a 
strong  arm  to  lean  upon.  Her  cousin 
knew  this,  and  she  could  see  how  weak  in 
any  such  capacity  Maitland  Walton  would 
be,  and  it  made  her  feel  that  she  must  do 
whatever  she  could  for  her  protection. 

In  after  years  Lady  Anna  found  how 
much  she  owed  to  her  cousin’s  wise  train- 
ing and  straightforward  example. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bland  were  soon  settled  in 
their  own  home  and  everything  prospered 
with  them,  but  things  were  not  to  remain 
so  tranquil  for  very  long, and  within  a short 
time  many  events  occurred  that  could  not 
have  been  anticipated  unless  by  the  spirit  of 
prophecy.  Mrs.  Bland  felt  by  a remarkable 
intuition  that  they  were  soon  to  leave  their 
native  land  yet  what  was  to  bring  it  about 
she  knew  not.  Lady  Anna  was  preparing 
for  her  marriage  and  Lady  Walton  was  al- 
most constantly  with  her  helping  with 
suggestions  and  advice  such  as  every  young 
girl  needs  who  has  no  mother  to  watch 
over  her,  and  both  Maitland  and  Anna  were 
as  happy  in  the  prospect  of  the  union  as 
possible;  the  father  had  reluctantly  consent- 
ed though  he  had  had  several  serious  quar- 
rels with  his  wife,  and  at  one  time  threat- 
ened to  disinherit  his  son  if  he  had  no  more 
respect  for  his  feelings  than  tc  marry  into 
the  family  of  one  who  had  been  his  sworn 
enemy  to  the  day  of  his  death.  A flood  of 
strange  occurrences  were  sweeping  down 
like  an  avalanche  upon  Hilliard  Castle  and 
those  in  its  vicinity. 


WOMAN’S  SUFFRAGE  CONVEN- 
TION. 


An  executive  session  of  the  Utah  Wo- 
man’s Suffrage  Association  was  held  Oct. 
5th,  in  the  Fourteenth  Ward  assembly 
rooms.  Sarah  M.  Kimball  presided.  The 
meeting  was  opened  by  the  chaplain, Dr.  E. 
S.  Barney.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
session  were  read  and  accepted.  The  treas- 
urer’s report  was  read  and  approved. 

The  following  Territorial  officers  were 
re-elected;  S.  M.  Kimball,  president;  E.  S. 
Richards,  first  vice  president;  Ann  Groes- 
beck, second  vice  president;  C.  E.  Dye,  third 
vice  president;  Nellie  Little.  Sec.  Julia 
Taylor,  Cor.  Sec.  Ruth  M.  Fox,  Treas. 
E.  B.  Wells,  Ch.  of  Pub.  Com.,  with  L-  G. 
Richards  and  R.  B Pratt  members  of  that 
committee;  P.  Y.  Beatie,  chairman  of  Ex. 
Com.,  May  Talmage,  Margaret  Caine, 
Elizabeth  McCune,  Lydia  Pierce  and  Em- 
ma Finch  members. 

Sarah  M.  Kimball,  having  been  appointed 
delegate  to  the  Woman’s  Convention  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  was  sustained  by  the  ladies 
present. 

Utah,  Cache,  Davis  and  Salt  Lake  Coun- 
ties were  reported  by  their  delegates, 
Celestia  Reese  of  Box  Elder  was  also 
present. — Afternoon  at  2 p.  m.  a Territorial 
Convention  was  held  in  the  same  place  and 
largely  attended.  Sarah  M.  Kimball  pre- 
sided. Bathsheba  W.  Smith  opened  the 


meeting  with  prayer. 

Miss  Maude  Pratt  favored  those  present 
with  a song  entitled,  “Thinking.”  The 
names  of  the  officers  elected  at  the  executive 
session  were  sustained  by  the  convention. 

Letters  were  read  from  Cor.  Sec.  of  Nat. 
W.  S.  A.  .and  Nat.  Council  of  Women  in 
relation  to  the  World’s  Fair. 

Addresses  were  given  by  E.  S.  Richards, 
E.  B.  Wells,  S.  M.  Kimball,  M.  I.  Horne 
and  other  ladies  present. 

Ada  C.  Cannon,  Sec’y, 

«► 

<*•> 

A DELIGHTFUL  RECEPTION. 


Mrs.  Phcebe  Y.  Beatie  of  this  City  gave 
a reception  at  her  residence  on  West  Tem- 
ple Oct.  5th  in  honor  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Ter.  W.  S.  A.  convention  held  in 
this  city . * * * Her  handsome  parlors 

were  brilliantly  lighted,  and  at  8 p.  m.  the 
guests  began  to  arrive.  About  fifty  ladies 
assembled  and  spent  a most  delightful  even- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Kimball,  territorial  presi- 
dent of  the  Utah  W.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  Emily  S. 
Richards,  lady  president  Utah  World’s 
Fair  Commission,  Mrs.  Electa  Bullock, 
president  Utah  County  W.  S.  A.,  Mrs’. 
Lucy  A.  Clark,  president  Davis  County  W. 
S.  A.,  Miss  Celestia  Reese,  delegate  from 
Box  Elder  County  W.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  Hannah 
Lapish, president  American  Fork  W.  S.  A., 
Miss  Lizzie  Smith,  president  Kaysville  W.’ 
S.  A.,  with  many  other  prominent  ladies 
interested  in  woman’s  advancement,  were 
present. 

Delicious  refreshments  were  served  to  the 
guests  in  the  spacious  dining  hall,  the  table 
being  profusely  decorated  with  beautiful 
autumn  flowers,  the  suffrage  yellow  pre- 
dominating. Many  of  the  ladies  wore  their 
suffrage  badges.  Miss  Maude  May  Bab- 
cock, teacher  of  Delsarte  and  elocution, 
favored  the  company  with  some  choice 
selections  in  her  truly  artistic,  eloquent  and 
perfectly  natural  style.  The  first  rendered 
was  entitled  “Woman’s  Power,”  then 
came  “Catching  the  Train’,,  humorous,  fol- 
lowed by  the  “Negro  Mammy  Putting 
Baby  to  Sleep.  ’ ’ She  was  heartily  applaud- 
ed by  the  appreciative  audience.  Music 
came  next,  rendered  by  Hugh  Dougall  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Merrill.  Altogether  the 
reception  was  a perfect  success  in  social  en- 
joyment and  the  hostess,  Mrs.  Beatie  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Groesbeck,  did  the  honors  in 
that  easy,  graceful  manner  that  made  all 
feel  at  home  with  each  other. 

4*+ 

Women  have  had  equal  rights  with  re- 
gard to  property  from  time  immemorial 
among  the  Basques,  the  oldest  people  in 
Europe,  whose  Country  is  situated  in  the 
north  of  Spain  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay. 

The  board  of  Lady  Managers  is  contem- 
plating bringing  out  for  the  World’s  P'air 
an  encyclopedia  of  the  organizations  con- 
ducted by  women,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  world.  They  are  very  anx- 
ious to  secure  a full  and  correct  list.  Will 
the  president  of  every  such  organization 
send  to  us  at  once,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  organization  that  she  represents?  Send 
to  Helen  M.  Barker,  409  Rand- McNally 
Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

By  order  of  President  of  the  Board  of 
Lady  Managers. 

Bertha  M.  H.  Paemcr. 


WOMAN’S  EXPONENT. 


“THE  EYES  THAT  CANNOT  WEEP.” 


The  saddest  eyes  are  those  that  cannot  weep; 

The  loneliest  breast  the  one  that  sobbeth  not; 
The  lips  and  mind  that  are  most  parched  and 
hot 

Are  those  that  cannot  pray,  and  cannot  sleep; — 
It  is  the  silent  grief  that  sinketh  deep. 

To  weep  out  sorrow  is  the  common  lot, — 

To  weep  it  out  and  let  it  be  forgot, — 

But  tears  and  sobs  are  after  all  but  cheap. 

To  weep  for  worries,  frets  and  trifling  cares, 

For  toys  we’ve  broken  and  for  hopes  that  were 
And  fancied  woes  of  passing  love  affairs; 

But  only  One  can  raise  the  breast  of  her 
Whose  hurt  for  fruitless  moans  had  gone  too 
deep. 

Pity,  O,  God,  the  e\es  that  cannot  weep. 

The  Woman's  Recorder. 


’The  hope  of  truth  grows  stronger  day  by  day; 

I hear  the  soul  of  man  around  me  waking, 

Like  a great  sea,  its  frozen  fet  ers  breaking,  ■ 

And  flinging  up  to  heaven  its  sunl't  spray, 
Tossing  huge  continents  in  scornful  play. 

And  crushing  them,  with  din  of  grinding  thunder, 
That  makes  old  emptiness  stare  in  wonder; 

And  every  hour  new  signs  of  promise  tell, 

That  the  great  soul  shall  once  again  be  free, 

For  high,  and  yet  more  high,  the  murmurs  swell 
Of  inward  strife  for  truth  and  liberty. 

Lowell. 



A POET’S  RECOMPENSE. 


SARA  LOUISA  OBERHOLTZER. 


When  friendships  shout  and  fan  the  pile  to  blaze, 
When  forks  of  fame  reach  up,  nor  know  their 
height; 

When  tenderness  stoops  down  to  gently  praise 
And  what  we  value  most  and  least  to  raise 
Beyond  their  equillibrium,  we  smile. 

When  censures  hurl  and  blaze  is  lost  to  sight, 

In  the  chill  bitterness  of  passing  night. 

And  tenderness  becomes  a rose  of  thorns, 

Petals  and  fragrance  gone,  again,  the  while, 

We  all  unconscious  smile;  the  same  we  feel 
Errands  of  song  we  joyfully  fulfill 
Are  but  half  ours.  A rare  and  subtle  sense 
Of  what  they  are;  the  violets  of  God’s  will, 

Is  great  and  all  sufficient  recompense. 

The  Woman's  Tribune. 


PRESIDENT  AYEESWORTH  ON  SUF- 
FRAGE. 


At  the  woman  suffrage  banquet  given  during 
the  recent  Mississippi  Valley  Suffrage  Confer- 
ence at  Des  Moines,  President  Barton  O.  Avles- 
worth,  of  Drake  Umveisity,  responded  as  follows 
to  the  toast,  “Atten  I to  the  Women.” 

“Attend  to  the  women!”  If  this  is  not 
assuming  authority  with  a Czar-like  vicious- 
ness!  Not  even  an  invitation — gentle, 
persuasive,  adroitly  leading  up  to  the  de- 
cisive point,  but  a stern  command!  More- 
over, the  subjects  of  attention  seem  to  be 
many.  Premature  age  has  fallen  upon  me 
like  the  shadow  of  a ghost,  in  my  vain  at- 
temps  to  attend  to  o?ie  woman — I had  neat- 
ly said  a single  woman,  but  attentions  came 
easily  then,  with  the  myriad  of  gentleness- 
es with  which  you  women  have  taught  us 
we  must  woo  you  from  the  paternal  roof. 

But  which  women?  I still  had  hope, 
vain  as  it  now  seems,  until  your  committee 
answered,  and  nothing  in  the  tone  of  voice 
reassured  me  in  the  least,  “The  women 
who  do  not  want  to  vote.”  I immediately 
threw  up  my  arms,  but  not  as  a menace  to 


either  the  committee  or  the  tabooed  women. 

I tremblingly  stammer  my  fears:  “Who 
shall  attend  to  them?  Surely  not  I.”  The 
potentates  nodded  their  official  heads,  and 
you  beheld  me,  with  my  sleeves  rolled  up 
metaphorically,  for  the  fray.  But  no;  the 
metaphor  is  ill-chosen.  These  are  women,  j 
their  mode  of  warfare  otherwise. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  women  who  do 
not  care  to  vote,  just  as  there  are  now  and 
then  anomalous  cases  who  do  not  even 
wish  to  be  married,  much  less  seek  oppor- 
tunity. I once  knew  a woman  who  thor- 
oughly believed  in  St.  Paul’s  injunction  to 
keep  silence,  and  to  be  duly  submissive — 
just  one.  She  has  been  translated. 

I confess  to  you  that  I have  but  little 
patience  with  the  woman  who  in  this  age  of 
her  sex’s  evolution  refuses  to  evolve.  But-  ! 
terflies- — those  lower  in  the  scale  of  being, 

I mean — do  better.  From  caterpillar  to 
chrysalis,  they  at  least  passively  let  nature 
do  her  work,  winning  each  to  itself  and  its 
destiny.  But  some  women, like  many  men, 
how  loudly  do  I confess  it,  most  stubbornly 
resist  the  influence  of  this  Hugoan  age. 

My  impatience  may  arise  in  part  from  the 
recollectiou  of  my  mother,  whose  life  went 
out  from  before  me  ere  I could  appreciate 
her  struggle.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  in  a ! 
community  exceedingly  modest  so  far  as 
education  was  concerned,  she  both  taught 
and  spoke  publicly  and  in  church,  where 
beetle-browed  elders  sat  in  the  owl-like 
sternness  and  stupidity  of  knitted  face  and 
ill  concealed  righteous  indignation.  Gentle 
as  the  “good  night”  of  a baby’s  tender 
mother,  womanly  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  with  constancy  of  affection,  that  real 
nobility  of  a woman,  her  endowment  for 
joint  rulership  in  the  affairs  of  both  child- 
ren and  men;  but  with  it  all,  a broader 
range  of  learning,  self-gotten,  than  was 
possessed  by  any  save  one  in  the  entire 
community,  uplifted  on  the  levels  of  a ! 
rational  faith — if  I were  to  think  anything 
less  than  woman’s  equality  with  man  in 
every  high  sense,  it  would  be  to  give  the 
lie  to  every  law  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment. You  are  not  surprised  now  at  my 
impatience. 

Yet  one  must  always  turn  philosophical 
when  he  becomes  a student  of  conditions. 

The  abjectest  wretchedness  of  slavery  is 
its  contentment.  The  most  irresistible  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  hurtful  slavery  is 
the  sort  which  conies  by  caresses  rather  than 
by  blows.  A mother  could  do  no  crueller 
thing  than  to  keep  her  babe  in  her  arms,  or 
sustain  it  at  her  breast,  through  four  or  five  | 
years — could  she  live  so  long.  Cruel  to  I 
herself  as  well  the  child.  Her  love  might 
be  the  motive.  But  love  which  kills  not 
both  lover  and  beloved  has  in  it  always 
some  reason,  some  calculation  upon  the 
future,  and  some  eqqality  of  companion- 
ship. 

Gardens  are  valuable  for  nosegays,  but 
one  likes  bread  oftenest.  To  make  others 
kneel  is  sometimes  worthy,  but  to  make 
men  rise  up  and  walk  beside  you,  is  better. 
Stooping  to  conquer  is  poor  business  for  an 
American  women  of  any  noble  sort. 

To  enter  into  a single  corner  of  a man’s 
great  four-square  life  will  not  content  any 
great  woman’s  soul.  The  woman  who  can- 
not stand  at  the  horizon-centre  and  see  with 
her  husband  the  same  distant  contour  of 
possibilites,  is  no  helpmeet  in  the  better 
meaning.  To  make  indifferent  American 
women  feel  these  truths  is  the  first  attention 
to  be  paid  them.  The  indirect  method  is 
the  better.  Let  the  women  at  this  board 
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to-night  be  such,  in  every  way  of  culture 
and  heart  power,  as  shall  first  commend  and 
then  win  the  conviction  that  the  emanci- 
pated woman  is  cleaner,  happier,  more  use- 
ful, and  far  more  respected  by  men  and  wo- 
men alike,  than  the  enslaved,  and  the  surest 
part  of  your  work  is  done. 

I nave  been  exceedingly  gratified  with 
the  quality  of  womanhood  in  this  move- 
ment. It  gives  me  the  largest  hope  for  its 
ultimate  success.  I have  found  a grace 
which  has  a quality  not  of  the  drawing- 
room alone,  as  realists  say,  it  has  a “tang” 
about  it.  If  you  can  imagine  music  with- 
out timbre , you  will  get  my  idea  of  the 
forms  of  polite  society  into  which  the  life  of 
sex  equality  has  not  yet  come.  I have 
found  also  a sprightliness  of  conversation 
not  born  of  blushing  acknowledgement  of 
half  sincere,  and  sometimes  suggestive, 
flattery,  but  of  much  thought  and  reading. 
Moreover,  and  above  all,  amoral  rigidness 
in  discerning  ethical  standards,  which 
means  a vast  deal  in  this  loose  age — an  ex- 
alted concept  of  righteousness  and  interde- 
pendence. 

All  this  betokens  a listening  ear  to  the 
wailing  of  the  unfortunate,  a critical  mind 
for  granting  justice  in  an  age  which  at  last 
begins  to  suspect  that  full  justice  has  not 
yet  been  done  those  most  needing  it. 

The  direct  method,  largely  temporary,  is 
to  gain,  by  literature  and  public  and  politi- 
cal address,  the  thought  of  the  thoughtless. 
Just  now  no  field  is  more  productive  than 
good  fiction.  Turn  some  of  your  facile 
pens  to  the  novel.  Give  us  more  women  in 
character  whose  lives  are  above  petty  things 
and  scornful  of  hysterical  affection,  not  un- 
natural women,  but  a wholesome  realism 
to  be  fonnd  already  in  thousands  of  homes. 

I sat  on  a rock  beside  a mountain  brook 
this  summer,  for  an  hour,  watching  two 
birdlings  just  fallen  from  the  nest.  One 
soon  developed  his  jerky  little  hop  into  a 
flutter,  and  then  into  an  awkward  short 
flight,  in  a dizzy  circle;  back  again  to  his 
panting  sister  tinier  than  her  who  merely 
squeaked  little  half  pitiful  tones,  as  in  a 
kind  of  agony  she  struggled  to  do  what 
the  other  had  so  soon  learned.  I was  per- 
plexed over  her  seeming  stupidity.  The 
braver  fledgling,  approaching  cautiously, 
seemed  to  make  a discovery,  and  with  bad- 
ly directed  little  peckings  sought  to  undo 
the  evil.  In  the  mother- nest,  a cord,  pro- 
bably a very  important  part  of  the  nest, 
had  been  wound  about  the  helpless  bird, 
and  entangled  in  its  untrained  wings. 

I immediately  released  it  from  its  home 
nest  meshes,  and  soon  it  had  out-flown  its 
companion. 

I believe  in  God  the  Father;  in  Christ  the 
ideal  man,  and  the  divine  educator  of  men 
toward  the  levels  of  his  own  personality;  I 
believe  in  the  futnre  of  the  race  as  the 
bright  consummation  of  the  Eternal  Plan; 
therefore,  I must  and  do  believe  in  the 
equality  of  sex  in  every  vital  relation  of 
the  race.  In  birth;  in  life — its  woe,  and 
its  happiness;  in  death,  and  in  the  Here- 
after.— The  Woman's  Journal. 


We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers and  the  public  at  largo  to  the  advertis- 
ment  of  I)r.  Mattie  Hughes  Cannon,  who 
has  reopened  her  office  in  this  city  and  is 
prepared  to  attend  to  calls  in  her  profession. 
We  take  pleasure  in  making  this  announce- 
ment, as  we  always  do  for  young  women  of 
our  own  community  who  have  had  energy 
and  perseverence  to  make  their  own  way  in 
this  laudable  profession. 
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THE  OCTOBER  CONFERENCE. 

The  General  Semi-Annual  Conference  of  the 
Church  which  commenced  in  the  large  Taber- 
nacle in  this  City  Oct.  6,  and  closed  Sunday 
afternoon  Oct.  9,  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  Conferences  that  has 
ever  been  held.  The  spirit  of  the  teaching  and 
the  manifest  power  that  rested  upon  the  several 
speakers,  was  felt  and  appreciated  by  the  congre- 
gation of  Latter  day  Saints  in  a manner  apparent 
to  all  who  were  present,  and  there  will  doubtless 
be  an  awakening  to  the  sacredness  and  duties  of 
the  obligations  resting  upon  this  people,  that  will 
extend  through  all  the  Stakes  of  Zion.  That  this 
is  the  most  interesting  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  must  be  the  impression  of  all  those  who 
are  watching  the  signs  of  the  times,  when  the 
greatest  events  are  about  to  transpire  that  have 
been  predicted  by  ancient  and  modern  prophets 
and  Apostles. 

Here  at  the  centre  Stake  of  Zion  the  most 
magnificant  sacred  edifice  that  has-  been  reared 
for  many  centuries  to  the  name  of  the  Lord  is 
nearing  its  completion, and  it  would  seem  only  in 
keeping  with  the  fact  that  it  is  about  to  be  dedi- 
cated that  those  professing  to  believe  in  all  the 
doctrines,  principles  and  ordinances  pertaining 
to  this  holy  place,  should  be  prepared  for  so 
solemn  and  momentous  an  occasion.  The  people 
have  had  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  pre. 
cept  concerning  these  things,  and  )et  many  have 
been  careless  and  indifferent  to  the  warning  voice 
and  have  preferred  to  use  the  means  for  their  own 
aggrandizement  over  which  they  are  only 
stewards,  instead  of  the  building  of  Temples  or 
the  spread  of  truth  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
Such  sermons  as  were  preached  at  this  late  Con- 
ference are  calculated  to  arouse  those  who  are 
desirous  of  assisting  in  this  great  and  grand  work 
and  who  through  other  influences  have  in  the 
past  been  negligent  or  forgetful  of  the  great  re- 
sponsibility attached  to  those  who  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  name  of  Latter-day  Saint. 

Many  grand  and  inspiring  themes  were  treated 
upon  which  must  be  uplifting  in  their  tendency  to 
those  who  are  faithful  and  true,  and  who  have 
spent  their  lives  and  their  means  in  advancing 
the  cause  of  righteousness  upon  the  earth.  The 
meek  and  humble  ones  whom  our  Heavenly 
Father  delights  to  own  and  bless,  these  were  fed 
with  the  bread  of  life, and  for  all  there  was  a word 
in  due  season  that  will  not  fail  to  sink  deep  into 
the  heart  of  every  attentive  listener. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Genera]  Semi-Annual  Conference  of  the 
Relief  Society  convened  in  the  Salt  Lake  Assem- 
bly Hall  in  this  City  on  Monday,  October  10,1892. 
Some  special  business  was  tiansacted  in  the  after 


noon  session  which  will  be  given  to  our  readers 
in  full  in  the  next  issue  of  the  paper. 

The  Territorial  Fair  which  was  held  in  this 
City  commencing  October  4,  was  very  interesting 
to  all  who  have  the  welfare  and  progress  of  Utah 
and  her  people  at  heart,  and  great  pains  was 
taken  by  the  management  to  make  as  fine  an 
exhibit  as  pos  tble  to  give  the  public  an  idea  of 
what  can  be  done  by  this  community  for  the 
World’s  Fair  next  year. 

The  dedication  ceremonies  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition  will  take  place  in  Chicago  on  the  21st 
of  the  present  month,  and  mai  y U ah  peo;  le 
have  gone  including  the  National  Board  of 
Lady  Managers  for  Utah  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  World’s  Fair  Commission  of  ladies 
for  Utah,  Mrs.  Emily  S.  Richards,  these  ladies 
will  obtain  all  the  information  possible  and  be 
able  to  diffuse  it  among  those  who  are  working 
here,  as  they  will  be  present  at  the  general  meet- 
ing called  for  the  National  Board  of  Lady 
Managers. 

Mrs.  Laura  De  Force  Gordon  a lady  lecturer 
well  known  throughout  the  country  is  now  in 
Utah  speaking  in  the  interest  of  the  Democratic 
party.  She  is  an  eloquent  and  forcible  speaker 
and  understands  the  political  condition  of  the 
country  at  large,  as  well  perhaps  as  any  woman 
who  is  on  the  lecture  platform.  She  expects  to 
make  a tour  through  the  Territory  speaking  in 
man)'  or  all  of  the  counties.  We  may  have 
more  to  say  of  her  work  at  another  time. 


ALFRED  TENNYSON. 


POET  LAUREATE  OF  ENGLAND. 


Alfred  Tennyson  the  Poet  Laureate  of  England 
(created  Lord  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  of 
Great  Britain  and  Empress  of  India)  departed  this 
life  a little  past  midnight  (the  poet’s  hour)  at  1 30 
o’clock  October  6,  1S92;  the  dispatches  state  that 
he  gradually  lost  his  strength,  growing  weaker 
and  feebler  little  by  little  painlessly  until  the  end 
came  peacefully  as  flowed  the  li  e of  the  passing 
soul.  Death  came  as  he  would  have  wished  it 
calmly  and  without  outward  disturbance. 

“ There  was  no  artificial  light  in  the  room;  only 
the  mellow  rays  of  the  autumn  moon  lit  up  the 
chamber  in  which  the  dying  man  lay,  and  fell 
across  the  bed,  bathing  him  in  pure,  pellucid 
light  forming  a rembrandtesque  background  to 
the  scene.  All  were  silent  save  the  gentle 
soughing  of  the  wind  through  the  trees  around 
the  mansion — a fitting  requiem  for  a poet  who 
sang  of  the  love  and  beauty  of  nature.  So  quietly 
did  his  soul  dep  rt  that  the  membeis  of  the  family 
were  not  aware  of  the  fact  till  announced  by  the 
attendant  physician . Once  or  twice  during  the 
the  night  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  faces  of  the 
watchers  and  a peaceful  smile  played  over  his 
features.” 

Lady  Tennyson  bore  up  well  when  all  was 
over.  The  poet  will  be  buried  in  the  Poet’s 
corner  of  Westminster  Abbey  next  to  Browning’s. 
Dr.  Bridge  is  setting  tt  music  Tennyson’s  beauti- 
ful poem,  “Ciossing  the  Bar,”  which  the  laureate 
wrote  about  a year  and  a half  ago.  He  intends 
the  music  to  be  played  at  the  poet’s  funeral. 
Robert  Buchanan  the  poet  and  dramatist,  has 
written  an  obituary  poem  on  the  death  of  Tenny- 
son. It  concludes  with  these  lines: 

Peace  to  the  Knight  who  kept  his  vow  while 
others  slept  like  sand, 

But  who  shall  sing  to  mortals  now  of  that  lost 
fairy  land? 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  also  written  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  poem: 


No  moaning  of  the  bar,  sail  forth  strong  ship 
Into  that  gloom  which  has  God’s  face  for  light, 

N ot  a dirge,  but  a proud  farewell  from  each  fond 
lip, 

And  praise,  abounding  praise,  and  fame’s  faint 
starlight, 

Lamping  this  tuneful  soul  to  that  large  noon 
Where  thou  shalt  quire  with  angels.  Words  of 
woe 

Are  for  the  unfulfilled,  not  thee,  whose  moon 
Of  genius  sinks  full-orbed,  glorious,  aglow. 

No  moaning  of  the  bar,  musical  drifting 
Of  Time’s  waves  turning  to  the  eternal  sea, 
Death’s  soft  wind  all  thy  gallant  canvass  lilting, 
And  Christ  thy  pilot  to  the  peace  that  be. 

The  Times  calls  Tennyson  the“English  Virgil” 
on  account  of  his  mastery  of  lofty,  graceful  and 
sonorous  verse.  Never  since  Milton  it  says,  has 
England  heard  such  stately  blank  verse  as  “Idyls 
of  the  King.” 

Swinburne  will  probably  be  his  successor. 

“Lord  Tennyson  looks  fifteen  years  younger 
than  before  his  death.  His  beard  has  been  care- 
fully trimmed  and  his  hands  folded  over  his  chest. 
A laurel  wreath  crowns  his  head  and  another  lies 
at  his  feet.  Burning  wax  tapers  lend  a subdued 
light  to  the  chamber.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester 
will  preach  the  funeral  sermon  in  Haselmere 
Church  on  Sunday. 

‘‘All  the  members  of  the  Tennyson  family  as- 
sembled and  took  their  last  look  at  the  dead  be- 
fore the  coffin  lid  was  closed  and  screwed  down. 
Lady  Tennyson  was  the  last  to  leave  the  room 
and  alone  in  the  sacredness  of  her  sorrow  she 
bade  a final  adieu. 

THE  REMAINS  OF  THE  POET  INTERRED. 

“With  all  honors  which  the  church  could  be- 
stow, in  the  presence  of  many  eminent  men  of 
letters,  statesmen  and  nobles,  the  remains  of 
Trnnyson  were  interred  in  the  Poet’s  corner  at 
Westminster  Abbey  Oct.  12.  The  Jerusalem 
corner  contained  a mass  of  rare  floral  offerings, 
including  a laurel  wreath  from  the  Queen. 

The  remain's  were  laid  beside  those  of  Brown- 
ing. 

The  Queen  also  sent  a metallic  wreath  of  laurel 
appropriately  inscribed.  The  procession  formed 
at  noon  in  the  Jerusalem  chamber;  the  coffin  was 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  stalwart  men.  Among 
the  pall-bearers  were  Henry  White,  U.  S.  lega- 
tion secretary,  and  Lord  Salisbury.  The  mourn- 
ers followed  the  coffin;  then  the  household 
servants,  representatives  of  the  Queen,  and  other 
royal  persons. 

On  reaching  the  chancel,  the  coffin  was  set 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  Canon  Duck- 
worth opened  with  the  service  for  the  dead; 
then  the  choir  chanted  the  10th  psalm.  After  the 
lesson  for  the  day  was  read,  the  choir  sang 
Tennyson’s  last  poem  “Silent  Voices.”  The 
body  was  then  borne  to  the  Poet’s  Corner,  and, 
after  further  services,  was  committed  to  the 
grave  beside  Browning.  Benediction  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.” 

Alfred  Tennyson  was  born  in  the  year  1810,  at 
Somerby,  Lincolnshire.  The  family  was  a large 
one,  he  being  the  third.  At  a very  early  age  he 
manifested  a talent  for  writing  verse,  and  pub- 
lished in  1827  a volume  entitled  “Poems  of  Two 
Brothers”  the  joint  production  of  himself  and  his 
brother  Charles.  He  completed  his  studies  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  two  years  after 
the  poet  published  “Timbuctoo”  for  this  he  re- 
ceived the  Chancellor’s  medal.  In  1842  the  poet 
sent  forth  to  the  world  two  Volumes  that  gave 
him  the  honor  of  the  laurel-crowned  songster  of 
the  British  realm.  Tennyson  has  really  been  for 
many  years  the  special  favorite  of  many  of  the 
people  of  both  continents. 

At  another  time  we  shall  be  glad  to  publish 
more  concerning  the  poet  laureate  whom  we 
ardently  admired  and  whose  poetry  has  touched 
the  heart  of  the  writer  as  much  or  more  than  any 
other,  especially  “In  Memoriam.” 


FROM  FAR  AWAY. 

Fagalii,  Upolu,  Samoa, 

Sept,  ii,  1892. 

Dear  Exponent  Readers: 

As  I sit  here  on  this  quiet  Sabbath  day  and 
listen  to  the  splash  and  roar  of  the  ocean  waves, 
my  mind  involuntarily  reverts  to  a few  brief 
months  ago  and  in  fancy  I find  myself  in  one  of 
your  cozy  parlors,  and  would  like  to  tell  you 
something  abont  the  strange  land  and  curious 
people  I have  seen  since  leaving  Our  Valley 
Home. 

Sister  Hilton  and  I live  together  in  a comfort- 
able little  cottage  in  the  village  of  Fagalii. 

This  village — this  cottage  is  the  mission  home 
and  usually  President  Browning  and  one  or  two 
other  elders  are  there,  while  the  rest  of  the 
brethren  are  dispersed  over  the  islands  in  pairs 
and  live  with  the  natives  in  their  rude  peculiar 
huts,  sleeping  on  mats  spread  on  the  ground,  and 
eating  food  which  I don’t  think  you  would  con- 
sider at  all  tempting  could  you  see  it  when  spread 
out  ready  to  partake  of. 

We  have  only  two  church  members  among  the 
natives  of  Fagalii;  both  women  who  have  em- 
braced the  Gospel  recently  and  seem  to  be  very 
sincere  in  their  convictions.  Besides  these  there 
are  a number  who  are  very  friendly  and  may  join 
us  in  the  good  cause  ere  long. 

We  visit  our  friends  often  and  although  we  are 
unable  to  say  much  to  them,  they  are  ever 
pleased  to  see  us  and  show  their  love  by  trying 
to  make  us  as  comfortable  as  is  possible.  Let 
me  describe  one  of  those  visits  to  you.  It  oc- 
curred a few  weeks  ago  when  Sister  Fetoai  had 
been  ill  for  a few  days  and  was  hardly  yet  able  to 
sit  up.  She  and  another  old  lady  were  the  only 
occupants  of  the  house  and  as  they  saw  Sister 
H.  and  I approaching  Fetoai  sat  up  on  her  mat- 
bed  and  hurriedly  put  on  her  mother  hubbard 
that  she  might  be  ready  to  receive  us.  We  had 
learned  to  walk  slowly  on  nearing  a house  so  as 
to  give  the  people  time  to  dress,  so  we  found  our 
friend  looking  tidy  enough  in  her  calico  wrapper 
when  we  entered.  A clean  mat  was  spread  for 
us  to  sit  on,  which  we  accepted  and  though  find- 
ing it  somewhat  difficult  tried  to  sit  Samoan 
fashion.  We  inquired  about  our  sister’s  health 
in  a few  words  which  had  been  taught  us  before 
leaving. home  and  which  we  had  been  repeating 
to  ourselves  on  the  way,  and  when  she  told  us 
she  was  “malolo,”  we  did  not  know  whether  she 
was  better  or  worse  until  we  went  home  and  got 
the  interpretation  ,>f  the  word. 

Our  stock  of  words  being  now  exhausted  we 
remained  silent,  while  a conversation  was  carried 
on  between  the  two  women  the  import  of  which 
we  soon  guessed,  for  they  began  to  hunt  some- 
thing for  us  to  eat.  We  were  not  hungry  but 
could  not  tell  them  so  and  were  afraid  to  refuse 
to  eat  for  fear  of  giving  offense  so  we  decided  to 
try  to  get  down  a few  bites.  The  first  course 
was  a ripe  bananna  each,  which  we  could  have 
eaten  with  relish  but  for  the  peculiar  smell  of  the 
place;  next  came  a piece  of  baked  bread-fruit 
and  cooked  green  banannas.  All  were  laid  on 
the  mat  before  us,  and  while  endeavoring  to  dis- 
pose of  the  first  bananna,  we  sat  gazing  at  our 
table  and  then  at  each  other  and  wondering  what 
we  had  better  do  about  it.  While  we  wondered 
the  old  lady  took  a large  leaf  from  a basket  in 
which  we  knew  some  delicacy  was  hidden,  but 
oh!  how  we  did  hope  she  would  not  offer  us  any 
of  it.  Sister  H.  said  “O  dear,  let’s  go”  but  1 did 
not  see  how  we  could  just  then  so  we  remained 
sitting  while  she  uncovered  the  dainty  viands. 
Our  stomachs  literally  turned  over  at  sight  of  the 
mess;  it  was  what  the  natives  call  “gau;”  I do 
not  know  what  it  was  composed  of  I’m  sure; 
something  they  get  from  the  sea  when  the  tide  is 
low — a kind  of  worm  I would  say — I think  if  you 
were  to  cut  the  entrails  of  a chicken  up  fine, 
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gizzard  and  contents,  craw  and  all  and  mix,  you 
would  have  something  resembling  it  in  appear- 
ance and  smell — cannot  say  as  to  taste  for  we  did 
not  eat  the  gau. 

Taking  a piece  of  the  bread-fruit  in  our  hands 
we  took  our  departure,  after  thanking  them  for 
their  kindness  and  bidding  them  “tofa.” 

Returning  to  our  home  we  related  the  ex- 
perience to  the  brethren,  who  had  a good  laugh 
at  our  expense,  for  such  meals  are  often  spread 
befare  them  and  they  are  not  at  a loss  to  know 
how  to  act  either,  for  they  have  learned  long  ago 
how  to  appreciate  Samoan  hospitality. 

The  Samoans  prepare  many  varieties  of  food 
which  are  altogether  unpalatable  to  us  and  in 
many  of  their  customs  and  habits  are  very  de- 
graded indeed,  but  while  this  is  a fact  it  is  also 
true  that  there  are  honest  souls  among  them  and 
these  our  faithful  elders  are  diligently  seeking  to 
find. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  assist  a little  in  the  good 
work  and  to  this  end  desire  the  prayers  and  faith 
of  all  our  good  sisters  in  Zion.  One  lesson  we 
are  sure  will  be  indelibly  impressed  upon  our 
minds  if  we  learn  nothing  more  while  we  are  herej 
and  that  is  to  appreciate  our  homes  and  their 
surroundings  when  once  we  are  permitted  to  re- 
turn. And  not  only  will  we  appreciate  our 
homes  but  how  much  will  we  learn  to  love  and 
cherish  the  dear  relatives  and  friends  whom  we 
have  lefi,  after  being  separated  from  them  for  a 
season! 

May  heaven’s  richest  blessings  attend  the 
sisttrs  in  Zion  in  all  their  efforts  to  do  good,  and 
may  we  all  be  enabled  to  fulfill  our  duties  aright 
in  whatever  position  we  may  be  placed. 

Ever  praying  for  the  welfare  of  Zion  and  her 
loving  mothers  and  fair  daughters,  I remain, 

Your  sister  in  the  Gospel, 

Annie  D.  Stevens. 

*♦> 

U.  W.  P.  CLUB. 


U.  W.  P.  Club  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
E B.  Wells.  Opened  by  prayer,  L.  T.  Freeze. 
Roll  called  and  minutes  read  and  approved. 
Preliminary  business  transacted.  Original  article 
by  L.  G.  Richards  entitled  “Work  and  Love — 
Children,”  read  by  Secretary  E.  R.  Shipp. 

Trip  to  England  written  and  read  by  Gladys 
Woodmansee.  Trip  to  Alaska,  oral  description 
by  Miss  N.  V.  Davis;  Totome  poles  definitely  de- 
scribed, various  tribes  of  Durango  Indians  habits 
and  modes  of  living,  sun  shining  at  11  o’clock  at 
night;  interment  of  bodies  covered  with  pearl 
buttons:  islands  and  deep  green  water,  snow- 
capped mountains  and  gushing  cascades  at 
Toqua  inlet,  glacier  iceberg,  dead  river  yet 
still  alive,  live  icebergs  crushing  into  the  water. 
At  Juno  a wall  of  gray  stone.  Pictures  covered 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  pictures  of  Raphael’s 
at  the  Greek  Church  each  valued  at  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  Church  at  Zitka  a Gem  of  the 
purest  water;  visited  Mission  Shook  Indian 
River,  Bainoff  Castle,  Indian  Village,  Mine 
Glacier,  very  beautiful  and  wonderful  mountains, 
Mt.  Fairweather  fifteen  thousand  feet  high. 
Boise  City  charming,  but  Salt  Lake  most  beauti- 
ful. 

Poem  read  by  Phebe  C.  Young.  E.  B.  Well’s 
travels  and  sojourn  in  Wallace,  Idaho — strikes, 
affairs,  etc.,  in  Cceur  d’  Alene. 

The  President  suggested  that  a meeting  be 
called  during  the  coming  General  Conference  so 
that  ladies  from  the  country  could  attend.  Those 
who  belong  and  others  who  would  like  to  |om. 
Decided  to  select  a favorable  night  and  publish 
in  the  papers. 

Programme  for  next  meeting,  Roll  call  with 
original  sentiment;  Continuation  of  N.  V.  Davis’s 
trip  to  Alaska;  Continuation  of  Gladys  Wood- 
mansee’s  trip  to  England;  Poem  by  Josephine 
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Spencer;  Poem  by  Ruth  M.  Fox;  Strikes  in 
Northern  Idaho  by  E.  B.  Wells;  Poem,  Syntethia 
Dickinson;  Song,  Maggie  Basset. 

E.  R.  Shipp,  Rec.  Sec. 


W.  S.  A.  SPRINGVILLE. 


A Meeting  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion held  in  the  Springville  meeting  house.  Sept. 
22,  1892.  President  S.  A.  Boyer  in  the  chair. 
Singing  ‘‘Come,  come  away.”  Prayer  by  Mrs. 
Straw.  Minutes  read  and  approved.  President 
Boyer  said,  “We  have  met  to  hear  and  study  the 
Politcal  Status  of  womfen,  the  women  of  America 
are  free  in  every  sense  except  before  the  law. 
Wished  to  hear  from  the  Ter.  Pres.,  Sarah  M. 
Kimball.  Mrs.  Kimball  said  her  presence  here 
showed  her  feelings;  did  not  believe  in  ignorant 
votes,  thought  men  were  not  posted  as  they 
should  be  .The  business  of  today  is  for  women 
to  educate  themselves  so  as  when  they  have  the 
ballot  they  may  be  able  to  vote  for  the  best  good 
for  the  town  or  city  in  which  they  live,  for  the 
Nation,  and  for  the  best  good  for  the  greatest 
number,  that  all  should  be  able  to  vote  for  the 
best  good  of  the  many.  The  ideas  of  the  best 
and  broadest-minded  men  of  today,  are  that  wo- 
men should  be  recognized  in  politics.  As  for  the 
World’s  Fair,  we  should  not  prepare  our  costume 
or  wardrobe,  but  wait  until  we  see  what  is  de- 
cided by  the  Committee  appointed  on  Dress  Re- 
form, and  if  accepted  wear  it,  that  is  for  those 
that  wish  to.  She  honored  those  men  that  upheld 
the  Constitution  in  believing  all  to  be  free  and 
equal  before  the  law,  and  they  would  be  honored 
in  the  future. 

Mrs.  Emily  Richards  said  men  and  particularly 
men  reporters  scared  her,  spoke  of  suffrage  being 
such  a hard  name,  encouraged  women  to  try  and 
fit  themselves  so  as  to  be  true  companions  for 
their  husbands,  would  like  to  see  every  woman 
come  here  as  intelligent  beings  ready  to  receive 
the  ballot,  that  w.e  should  prepare  ourselves  to 
join  hands  with  the  women  of  the  world  and  be 
honorably  noted  as  women  of  Utah.  We  are  an 
organized  body  and  should  go  ahead  and  work 
systematically  and  on  a basis  with  men,  prepare 
yourselves  for  the  ballot  and  you  will  get  it.  If 
the  simple  fact-of  going  to  the  polls  and  voting  is 
so  degrading,  go  and  help  purity  them.  II  wo- 
men, as  they  do,  have  to  earn  their  own  living, 
educate  them  that  they  may  earn  it  in  the  most 
respectable  and  beneficial  way.  Did  not  believe 
in  neglecting  duties  at  home,  but  we  forget  that 
all  women  do  not  have  homes  and  families,  when 
we  have  it  is  the  family  first  and  then  all  else,  we 
can.  Turn  our  social  entertainments  into  some 
kind  of  meeting  to  instruct  ourselves.  She  urged 
all  to  go  to  the  World’s  Fair  that  could.  Was 
very  well  pleased  with  the  organization  in  Spring- 
ville. 

Song  by  Miss  Nellie  Holley,  ‘‘The  Bridge.” 
Ex-Mayor  Booth  of  Provo,  said,  President,  wo- 
men and  men.:  His  impression  was,  there  was  a 

great  deal  expected  of  him  but  was  afraid  they 
would  get  disappointed,  did  not  remember  when 
he  was  converted  to  suffrage,  but  it  was  before  he 
ever  heard  of  it,  always  believed  it,  and  always 
advocated  it.  In  April  1882  a state  convent  on 
was  held  in  Salt  Lake,  some  of  the  ladies  did  ex- 
cellent work  in  committees,  thought  women 
would  do  much  better  work  now  because  they 
were  better  posted;  believed  good  results  would 
come  from  harmony  in  Politics  as  well  as  the 
home.  That  in  1847  the  first  laws  of  Utah 
were  participated  in  by  woman,  and  that  the  wo- 
men of  Utah  were  the  pioneers  in  this  move  of 
Suffrage.  Thanked  the  women  for  saving  the 
whole  Territory  from  being  disfranchised.through 
their  influence.  The  true  make  up  of  man  is 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual.  That  women  are 
spiritually  man’s  superior,  that  men  always  excel 
in  all  higher  callings,  but  there  are  more  good 
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women.  Take  well  balanced  men  or  women  and 
they  will  never  slop  over  and  what  is  so  of  an  in- 
dividual is  so  of  a community,  and  in  order  to  be 
well  balanced  we  must  cultivate,  wherever  we 
are  deficient. 

During  the  time  women  voted  in  Utah,  he 
never  saw  any  disorderly  conduct  at  the  polls, 
that  of  itself  is  worth  thinking  of.  The  ballot  is  a 
right  that  all  should  demand.  It  is  a right  not  a 
privilege.  When  women  have  this  right  it  will 
tend  to  purge  the  ballot  of  its  wicked  and  corrupt 
ways.  Believed  among  the  first  things  granted 
would  be  the  right  of  Suffrage  to  women.  Strike 
out  the  word  ‘‘Male”  the  same  as  the  word 
“White”  in  1862.  My  vote  i£  my  property  and  I 
believe  in  voting  as  I please  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  Educate  yourselves  that  you  may 
know  independently  of  what  your  husband  or 
brother  does  or  says?  not  only  yourselves  but 
your  familj . If  only  one  can  be  educated  let  it 
be  the  daughters,  and  they  will  in  turn  educate 
their  families.  Believed  in  taking  an  interest  in 
the  World’s  Fair,  also  in  Dress  Reform.  Woman 
should  not  get  overturned,  but  educate  in  all 
things  necessary  for  filling  both  places,  and  she 
should  have  a right  to  control  her  property  and 
also  her  person,  that  men  will  have  to  educate 
themselves  as  well  as  women  on  different  points. 
Trusting  all  would  be  interested  in  this,  as  a jus 
cause. 

Mrs.  Kimball  was  under  the  impression,  if 
Bishop  Booth  would  speak  it  would  inspire  her 
to  speaK,  that  this  right  of  Suffrage  was  going  to 
be  felt  more  and  more  in  the  world.  By  and  by, 
women,  through  their  tact,  will  do  something 
but  they  must  be  more  liberal.  As  a class  wo- 
men are  so  penurious, that  they  will  give  nothing 
to  help  the  cause,  men  will  give  willingly  to  help 
theirs.  Was  pleased  with  the  Association  in 
Springville  and  was  pleased  to  be  present,  and 
each  individual  could  help  to  make  it  what  it 
should  be,  also  said  marriage,  too  often  ended 
woman’s  life  and  education. 

W.  H.  Kelsey  said,  this  is  a great  and  grand 
work,  started  to  ameliorate  the  sufferings  of 
humanity,  said  the  first  hospital  was  reared  under 
the  direction  and  presence  of  Isabella  the 
Spanish  Queen,  spoke  of  the  great  good  women 
had  done,  and  they  do  not  receive  one  tenth  part 
the  credit  that  is  due  them.  Garabaldi’s  wife 
followed  him  through  all  the  changing  scenes 
that  that  remarkable  man  went  through,  and  in 
their  days  of  adversity  she  used  her  red  skirt  and 
her  white  bed  spread  or  counter-pane,  and  made 
a flag  which  Garabaldi  used  on  his  victorious 
marches  resulting  in  the  Emancipation  of  the 
fair  land  Italy.  While  great  honor  is  due  him 
surely  some  credit  is  due  his  wife.  So  far  as  the 
Suffrage  is  concerned  with  the  stroke  of  the  pen 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  eight  millions  of  the  colored 
race  received  their  emancipation.  The  male 
portion  of  which  had,  over  21  years  of  age,  the 
full  privilege  of  political  suffrage,  no  difference  if 
they  can  neither  read  nor  write,  while  double  the 
number  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  forming  a great 
part  of  this  nation,  were  denied  the  ballot  be- 
cause of  being  females.  Speaking  of  women  the 
speaker  stated,  the  Almighty  in  placing  us  upon 
this  earth  designed  us  to  be  equal,  not  in  the 
ascendency,  but  equal,  nothing  more.  Women 
have  brought  about  many  reforms  but  have  re- 
ceived little  credit  for  it.  Spoke  of  John 
Bunyon’s  “Pilgrims  Progress”  a work  nearly  as 
extensively  read  as  the  Bible,  and  that  to  a great 
extent  was  produced  through  the  sacrifice  and 
industry  of  his  wife  that  lived  during  his  impri- 
sonment of  twelve  years.  He  also  mentioned  the 
services  of  Florence  Nightingale  during  the 
Crimean  war,  and  also  the  mother  of  Napoleon, 
how  she  followed  her  husband  on  the  battle  field 
against  the  French  forces,  but  a short  time  before 
the  birth  of  that  great  Jeneral  Napoleon. 

Regreted  that  all  our  ladies  did  not  emulate 


our  President  Mrs.  Boyer  in  becoming  better 
educated  in  Civil  Government.  A lady  who  in 
connection  with  her  husband  can  run  a business 
and  raise  a family  and  find  time  to  study  Civil 
Government  and  Parliamentary  Rules,  deserves 
great  credit.  Trusted  he  would  always  have  a 
kind  word  for  the  Suffrage  Ladies. 

Mrs.  Bullock  said  when  she  heard  such  speak- 
ers it  enthused  her,  did  not  feel  to  take  up  the 
time,  but  wanted  her  political  freedom. 

D.  C.  Johnson  felt  as  though  there  had  been 
enough  said,  had  been  a suffragist  all  his  life, 
never  could  see  why  a woman  was  not  his  or  any 
other  man’s  equal  before  the  law.  It  is  an  ele- 
vation not  a degradation  to  vote.  Do  you  find 
any  suffragist  suffering  as  the  great  men  who 
first  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  colored  race?  No. 
Women  do  not  be  discouraged,  in  ten  years  from 
this  day  women  throughout  the  United  States, 
will  have  the  right  of  the  ballot. 

The  President  trusted  that  the  benefits  of  the 
day  will  tend  to  bring  all  those  interested  in  the 
common  welfare  of  women  to  the  front.  Singing. 
Prayer  by  Mrs.  Lapish  of  American  Fork. 

E.  J.  Haywood,  Sec. 

evening’s  entertianment. 

The  parlors  of  the  Boyer  House  at  Springville 
were  filled  with  guests  the  evening  after  the 
day’s  celebration  and  a most  sociable  time  of  en- 
joyment was  participated  in.  There  were  present 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  Sarah  M.  Kimball  Ter. 
Pres.,  Emily  S.  Richards  Vice  Pres.  W.  S.  A.  and 
President  of  the  Utah  World’s  Fair  Commission 
and  Carrie  E.  Dye  also  Vice  Pres.  W.  S.  A , 
Electa  Bullock  of  Provo,  Pres.  Utah  Co.,  W.  S.  A. 
and  Hannah  Lapish,  Pres  American  Fork  W. 
S.  A.  Other  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  Provo 
and  vicinity  were  among  the  invited  guests. 
There  were  speeches,  songs,  recitations  and 
music  interspersed  and  at  10  p.  m the  guests 
were  seated  in  the  dining  room  where  an  elabor- 
ate dinner  was  served.  Under  each  plate  was  a 
bouquet  of  yellow  flowers  (the  suffrage  color) 
which  were  worn  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
The  conversation  was  animated  and  merry  even, 
and  all  were  delighted  with  the  arrangements 
and  success  of  the  whole  affair.  The  hostess  Mrs 
S.  A.  Boyer  who  is  also  the  Pres,  of  Springville 
W.  S.  A.  was  heartily  applauded  for  making 
everything  so  pleasant  and  gratifying,  and  her 
husband  also  came  in  for  a full  share  in  the 
honors.  Altogether  it  was  an  event  long  to  be 
remembered  by  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  among  the  happy  number, and  those  who  were 
not  present  will  certainly  regret  the  ill-luck  ihat 
prevented  their  attendance. 
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CASSIA  STAKE. 

Editor  Exponent: 

The  conference  of  the  Relief  Society  of 
the  Cassia  Stake  convened  at  Oakley  Sept. 
19,  1892. 

O11  the  stand  were  Pres.  Eouisa  Haight 
and  Counselors  with  the  ward  presidents. 

The  conference  was  opened  by  singing 
and  prayer;  the  various  branches  reported 
in  a favorable  condition  by  their  presidents. 

Words  of  instruction  were  spoken  by  the 
President  and  her  Counselors;  after  which 
Brother  F.  Brim  occupied  the  remainder  of 
the  morning  session. 

In  the  afternoon  Brother  H.  D.  Haight 
read  the  minutes  of  the  organization  meet- 
ing of  the  Relief  Society  at  Nauvoo.  Sister 
Sarah  Worthington  bore  her  testimony  con- 
cerning those  early  days.  Sisters  Annie 
Bird,  Pres.  Worthington  and  M.  G.  Homer 
spoke  encouragingly  to  the  sisters. 


General  and  Stake  officers  were  sustained. 
Conference  adjourned  for  three  months. 

Eouisa  Picket,  Sec. 


oneida  stake. 

Editor  Woman’s  Exponent: 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Relief 
Society  of  Oneida  Stake,  convened  at 
Franklin  on  Sunday,  Sept,  18,  1892  at  11 
a.  m.  Pres.  Elizabeth  Fox  presided.  Con- 
ference opened  with  singing  by  the  choir 
and  prayer  by  Pres.  Geo.  C.  Parkinson. 

The  minutes  of  previous  conference  were 
read  and  approved. 

Pres.  Fox  expressed  pleasure  in  seeing  so 
many  assembled.  Several  wards  were  re- 
ported in  flourishing  condition. 

Sisters  Hogan  and  Townsend  of  Eogan 
each  made  a few  interesting  remarks  on 
Relief  Society  work.  Adjourned  until  2 
p.  m. 

Afternoon  session:  Opened  with  usual 

exercises  and  reading  of  the  semi-annual 
report  of  the  branches  of  the  Relief  Societ5c 

Sister  Townsend  exhorted  the  sisters  who 
had  families  to  attend  their  meetings,  and 
obtain  the  spirit  of  the  Ford  to  assist  them 
in  their  various  duties  at  home.  Advised 
all  to  keep  the  Word  of  Wisdom,”  as  it  is 
a great  safe  guard  against  sickness. 

Sister  Hogan  spoke  at  some  length  on 
the  Word  of  Wisdom,  said  the  Revelation 
was  given  to  us  to  obey,  that  the  destroy- 
ing angel  would  pass  us  by.  Spoke  of  the 
plagues  and  famines  that  are  to  come  upon 
us,  said  if  she  could  prevent  it  not  one 
bushel  of  grain  should  go  out  of  this  valley, 
this  year,  but  be  stored  away  for  future  use. 

Pres.  Geo.  C.  Parkinson  spoke  of  the 
various  duties  of  women  in  raising  their 
families  in  a proper  way;  said  that  “The 
hand  that  rocks  the  cradle,  rules  the  world,” 
also  endorsed  remarks  of  previous  speakers. 
Pres.  Fox  made  a few  closing  remarks. 

Choir  sang  an  Anthem.  Benediction  by 
Elder  I.  B.  Nash. 

Josephine  Braweey,  Ass’t.  Sec. 


ST.  JOHN’S  stake. 

Editor  Exponent: 

Conference  of  the  Relief  Society  of  the 
St.  Johns  Stake  of  Zion  was  held  at  St. 
Johns  Sept.  3rd,  1892.  On  the  stand  were 
the  Presidency  of  the  Stake,  Pres,  of  the 
R.  S.  of  the  Stake,  Counselor  and  several 
leading  sisters.  After  the  usual  opening 
exercises,  reports  of  the  wards  and  Stake 
were  read,  officers  of  the  Central  Board, 
Stake  and  wards  were  presented  and  sus- 
tained unanimously. 

Counselor  Frances  White  addressed  the 
assembly  briefly,  bearing  testimony  of  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel. 

Pres.  E.  E.  S.  Udall  expressed  herself 
as  well  pleased,  during  her  recent  visit  to 
the  Relief  Society  branches  of  the  Stake  at 
the  hearty  welcome  she  received  and  the 
good  spirit  manifest  among  the  sisters,  al- 
though the  meetings  generally  are  not  as 
well  attended  as  they  should  be. 

Read  a circular  letter  from  the  Exponent 
to  secretaries  requesting  them  to  send  re- 
ports of  the  Relief  Society  Jubilee  to  Sister 
E.  B.  Wells 

Sister  Phoebe  A.  Me’ Neil  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  an  established  confidence  be- 
tween parents  and  children. 

Sister  Mary  E.  B.  Farr  spoke  of  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel  which  are  predicted 
upon  obedience  to  its  principles. 


WOMAN’S  EXPONENT. 
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Pres.  D.  K.  Udall  read  from  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  a portion  of  a revelation  to 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  in  regard  to  the 
eternity  of  the  marriage  covenant  and  said: 
“Husbands  and  wives  should  exercise 
patience  and  charity  with  each  other  for 
God  has  promised  us  kingdoms,  principal- 
ities and  powers  if  we  are  faithful  to  Him 
and  each  other,  even  that  we  shall  be  kings 
and  queens,  in  our  Fathers  kingdom. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  tobacco  he  said: 
“It  is  not  good  for  man.’’  It  is  contrary  to 
the  Word  of  Wisdom  and  impregnates  the 
system  with  evil.  Spoke  strongly  against 
its  use. 

The  congregation  sang  “The  spirit  of 
God  like  a fire  is  burning.’’  Benediction 
was  pronounced  by  Pres.  Wm.  Gibbons. 

Mary  E.  B.  Farr,  Sec. 


MEXICAN  MISSION. 


The  fifth  quarterly  Conference  of  this 
Mission  was  held  in  the  spacious  school- 
house  at  Colouia,  Juarez,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  on  Monday,  August  29,  1892. 

President  Mary  Eyring  presiding.  There 
was  an  excellent  attendance,  several  of  the 
leading  brethren  of  the  Mission  favored  us 
with  their  presence,  Apostle  George  Teas- 
dale,  Patriarch  Henry  Lunt,  A.  F.  Me’ 
Donald  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Mission, 
Bishops  George  W.  Sevey  of  Juarez,  Wins- 
low Farr  of  Dublan,  Jesse  N.  Smith  Jr.  of 
Pacheco,  and  others. 

The  hymn  “Eord  we  come  before  thee 
now,’’  was  sung.  Prayer  was  offered  by 
Bishop  Sevey,  singing  “Glorious  thinge  are 
sung  of  Zion,’’  and  minutes  of  the  last 
Conference  read  and  approved.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  the  half  yearly  reports. 

President  Mary  B.  Eyring,  after  expres- 
sing the  happiness  she  enjoyed  in  her  labors 
and  the  steady  progress  being  made  by  the 
Society;  exhorted  the  sisters  to  be  faithful 
and  true  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  in 
fulfilling  all  the  obligations  of  true  woman- 
hood. Sister  Mary  Porter  of  Pacheco, 
Emma  Barber  of  Diaz,  Ida  J.  Mortensen  of 
Dublan,  and  Susan  Martineau  of  Juarez, 
represented  the  ward  branches  in  good  pro- 
gressive condition. 

Counselor  Cynthia  Stowell  and  Pjllen 
Eunt  addressed  the  Conference  in  an  ex- 
cellent spirit,  President  A.  F.  Me’ Donald, 
Bishop  G.  W.  Sevey  and  President  George 
Teasdale  made  very  encouraging  remarks. 
The  subjects  treated  upon  were,  the  valued 
labors  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Relief  Society;  the  gathering  together  of 
earnest  women  interested  in  . the  establish- 
ment of  righteousness  upon  the  earth,  and 
acting  as  ministering  angels  by  precept  and 
example, encouraging  the  virtues  of  modesty, 
purity  and  chastity;  visiting  the  widow  and 
fatherless  in  their  afflictions,  and  keeping 
themselves  pure  and  unspotted  from  the 
world,  being  full  of  integrity  to  the  Gospel 
of  our  Eord  Jesus  Christ;  woman’s  greatest 
mission  being  to  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  righteousness  upon  the  earth,  for  which 
she  is  so  qualified  by  nature. 

The  authorities  of  the  Relief  Society  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  Mexican  Mission 
were  unanimously  sustained,  and  the  Con- 
ference adjourned  until  Monday,  November 
28,  1892. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by 
Patriarch  Henry  Eunt.  We  had  an  excel- 
lent Conference. 

M.  E.  Teasdale,  Sec. 

P.  S.  In  the  spring  we  had  heavy  frosts 
and  it  was  anticipated  all  the  fruit  was  I 
destroyed  but  thanks  to  our  Heavenly 


Father  we  have  had  an  abundance  of  fine 
blackberries,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  a few 
strawberries,  apples  and  pears.  Earger  and 
more  luscious  peaches  than  we  have  had 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  where. 

More  grain  was  raised  here  this  year  than 
ever  before  notwithstanding  the  dry  season. 
We  have  lately  had  a number  of  nice  rains 
that  have  raised  the  water  in  the  river  and 
started  the  grass. 

We  feel  greatly  blessed  and  encouraged, 
and  that  this  is  a good  country  for  Latter- 
day  Saints. 

M.  E.  T. 


Editor  Exponent: 

President  Anna  E.  Ivins  of  the  Relief 
Society  of  the  St.  George  Stake,  realizing 
the  necessity  of  the  branches  in  the  North 
Western  settlements  being  visited,  previous 
to  our  September  conference,  and  not  being 
able  to  make  the  trip  herself,  it  was  decided 
her  Counselors  Ann  C.  Woodbury  and 
Hannah  M.  Miles  should  make  the  trip. 

Accordingly  on  the  13th  of  August, accom- 
panied by  Counselor  Mary  G.  Whitehead  of 
the  Primary  of  this  Stake,  we  left  St.  George 
for  Gunlock  where  our  first  opportunity  for 
meeting  was  4 p.  m.,  and  notwithstanding 
a number  of  the  sisters  were  away  from 
home  and  others  had  sickness  in  their 
families,  we  had  a good  meeting,  Elizabeth 
Truman  presiding;  and  although  this  settle- 
ment is  not  on  the  main  road  and  in  con- 
sequence is  visited  but  seldom,  the  sisters 
are  awake  to  their  duties.  On  the  morning 
of  the  14th  we  continued  our  journey  over 
one  of  the  worst  roads  that  can  be  imagined, 
to  Pine  Valley  where  we  held  meeting  at 
4 p.  m.  Dorinda  Slade  presides  over  the 
Relief  Society;  Bishop  William  Gardner 
met  with  us,  and  while  but  few  were  in  at- 
tendance a most  excellent  spirit  prevailed. 

At  6 p.  m.  we  met  with  the  Primary, 
which  is  ably  conducted  under  the  watch 
care  of  Cynthia  B.  Gardner. 

On  the  5th,  after  traveling  sixteen  miles, 
we  were  welcomed  by  the  people  of  Pinto 
where  meeting  was  held  with  the  Relief 
Society  at  2 p.  m.,  Mrs.  Ann  Knell,  Presi- 
dent; the  Bishop  of  this  ward  Robert  Knell, 
was  present  at  our  meeting.  We  had  a 
very  good  time  this  being  one  of  the  settle- 
ments where  the  people  live  at  home  and 
board  themselves,  their  land  produces  grain 
and  vegetables  sufficient  for  their  own  wants 
and  to  spare,  they  have  herds  of  cattle,  some 
fine  houses,  in  addition  to  which  they  have 
a good  sheep  herd;  so  that  they  have  their 
own  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese  and  plenty 
of  wool  for  their  clothing;  in  fact  I do  not 
know  of  a more  self-sustaining  community 
than  Pinto  in  this  Stake  of  Zion. 

After  meeting  we  proceeded  to  Hamlin 
a branch  of  the  Pinto  Ward,  and  at  7 p.  m. 
met  with  Relief  Society  and  Primary  com- 
bined; as  the  place  is  small  the  audience 
was  small,  but  good  attention  was  paid  to 
what  was  said,  and  I feel  that  good  was  ac- 
complished. On  the  16th  we  proceeded  to 
Hebron,  this  is  another  place  where  the 
people  are  engaged  in  the  stock  business, 
many  had  moved  out  to  their  ranches,  the 
town  is  nearly  deserted,  the  floods  having 
left  them  without  water  for  their  gardens  or 
for  culinary  purposes,  except  what  is 
hauled  from  a distance;  all  of  which  how- 
ever will  be  overcome  in  the  near  future  as 
the  people  contemplate  a reservoir  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $ 10,000  which  when  completed 
will  furnish  water  for  land  already  fenced 
and  for  hundreds  of  acres  of  good  quality 
now  lying  idle  just  below  the  village,  and 


furnish  desirable  homes  for  hundreds  of  per- 
sons wishing  to  become  permanently  settled; 
we  drove  on  five  miles  to  Bishop  Terry’s 
ranch  where  we  were  welcomed  by  Sister 
M.  A.  Terry. 

The  17th  we  traveled  thirty-five  miles  to 
Panacea  in  Lincoln  Co.,  Nevada,  the 
Bishop  was  absent  from  home  but  we  were 
made  welcome  by  Sister  Lee,  within  her 
beautiful  home. 

At  10  a.  m.  of  the  18th,  we  met  with  the 
children, Sister  Melissa  Lee,  who  has  been  a 
faithful  worker  was  compelled  through  sick- 
ness and  a press  of  othea  duties,  to  resign 
her  position  as  President  of  the  Primary 
Association  of  this  place,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Wrench  was  chosen  President  with  Melissa 
Lee  and  Christy  Turnbow,  Counselors; 
here  as  all  the  settlements  can  boast  were 
a fine  lot  of  healthy  children. 

At  2 p.  m.  we  met  with  the  Relief  Society 
which  is  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Wadsworth;  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  was  en- 
joyed by  the  people  and  all  felt  to  rejoice  in 
the  great  Latter-day  work. 

On  the  19th  we  commenced  our  return 
journey  remaining  the  first  night  with 
vSister  Terry  on  their  ranch;  on  the  20th, 
we  continued  our  journey  to  Brother  James 
Holt’s,  located  about  three  miles  below 
Hamblin,  in  the  Meadow,  Canyon,  there 
are  but  few  people  here,  but  as  they  were 
being  visited  by  relatives  from  a distance 
we  decided  to  hold  meeting  with  them; 
which  we  did  and  all  rejoiced  at  the  oppor- 
tunity that  had  been  afforded  them;  when 
they  bade  adieu  with  a pressing  invitation 
to  us  to  come  again. 

We  dined  at  Brother  Camfields,  at 
the  Meadows,  in  the  absence  of  Sister  Cam- 
field  we  were  kindly  entertained  by  her 
daughter  Clara;  in  the  afternoon  at  2 p.  m. 
we  had  an  interesting  meeting  at  Pinto  with 
the  Primary  Association;  in  the  evening 
we  drove  to  Grass  Valley  where  I had  the 
privilege  of  spending  the  night  with  my 
sister,  Leonora  C.  Gardner;  the  21st  being 
Sunday  we  met  with  the  Sunday  School; 
the  exercises  rendered  reflect  great  credit 
on  all  concerned.  At  2 p.  m.  we  had  a 
meeting  with  the  Primary  Association  a 
good  spirit  was  enjoyed. 

We  found  a people  in  this  peaceful  little 
valley,  who  are  fully  awake  to  the  necessity 
ot  educating  their  children,  and  they  move 
into  larger  settlements  in  the  winter  where 
the- children  can  attend  school. 

In  the  summer  they  have  a teacher  and 
conduct  a private  school,  having  built  a 
nice  school  house  wheie  they  are  taught 
music  as  well  as  other  branches  of  educa- 
tion. in  all  of  which  they  show  great  pro- 
ficiency. In  the  evening  we  drove  to  Pine 
Valley  and  remained  over  night  reaching 
home  on  the  22nd,  this  ended  a trip  that  re- 
quired two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  travel 
over  a road  that  is  anything  but  a pleasure 
but  is  necessary  in  order  to  visit  the  settle- 
ments named,  which  constitute  a part  of 
this  Stake, this  country  is  sterile  but  the  in- 
dustry of  the  Saints  have  made  it  desirable. 
We  trust  we  have  done  some  good  in  en- 
couraging the  Saints  in  their  duties.  I 
never  saw  a better  spirit  than  was  manifest 
among  them  at  the  present  time,  they 
watch  the  signs  of  the  times  and  are  satis- 
fied with  their  observations. 

I remain  your  sister  in  the  Gospel. 

Ann  C.  Woodbury. 


Mary  Evans,  of  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  is 
licensed  captain  of  a ship,  of  which  her 
husband  is  chief  engineer. 
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WOMAN’S  EXPONENT. 


OBITUARIES. 


Died  at  Pine,  Gila  County  Arizona,  Aug.  8th, 
1892,  of  typhoid  fever,  Lulu  Fuller,  daughter  of 
Wyllis  D.  and  Annie  Campkin  Fuller;  deceased 
was  born  in  Harrisburg,  Washington  County, 
Utah,  June  23,  1875,  she  leaves  behind  her  a 
father,  four  brothers,  a sister  and  hosts  of  warm 
friends;  while  we  mourn  for  her,  we  know  that 
God  has  called  her  home  for  a wise  and  glorious 
purpose. 

The  heavens  are  better  than  this  earth  below 
They  are  of  more  account  and  far  more  dear, 

We  will  look  up,  for  all  most  sweet  and  fair 
Most  pure,  most  excellent,  is  garnered  there. 

Ellen  C.  Fuller. 


Editor  Exponent: 

Through  the  Alwise  providence  of  God  we 
have  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  two  more 
faithful  sisters  who  belonged  to  our  Society  and 
w'ere  loved  and  respected  by  all.  Their  deaih 
has  cast  a gloom  over  our  otherwise  peaceful 
settlement  and  caused  great  distress  in  two 
families. 

Sister  Maria  Sophia  Andersen  Holden,  died 
Sept.  2nd  1892,  leaving  a husband  and  seven 
children. 

Sister  Helen  Gemmell  Grewell,  died  Sept.  7th, 
1892,  leaving  a husband  and  two  children. 

The  former  was  a teacher  in  our  Society  the 
latter  a member  and  also  one  of  the  Presidents  in 
our  Primary  Association.  Although  we  sadly 
miss  them  we  feel  “our  loss  is  their  gain.” 

Lucy  E.  Johnson,  Pres.  R.  S. 
Ada  Earl,  Sec. 

Colonia^Diaz,  Mexico,  Sept.  20,  1892. 


Sister  Rebeka  Rees,  widow  of  Thomas  Rees, 
died  at  Thurber,  Wayne  Co.,  Utah,  on  the  9th  of 
Sept. 1892, of  general  debility, and  old  age.  She  was 
born  Jan.  1820,  at  Pembrokeshire,  South  Wales. 
Forty-six  years  she  was  a member  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  living  an 
exemplary  life,  always  on  hand  to  assist  with  her 
means,  every  call  thit  was  made,  charitable  to 
the  poor,  always  attending  her  meetings  when 
able. 

She  was  the  mother  of  sixteen  children  three 
sons  and  seven  daughters  survive,  and  over  fifty 
grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren  and 
numerous  friends  will  miss  the  kind  face  of 
Grandma  Rees. 

President  Sarah  G.  Meeks  and  the  sisters  of  the 
Relief  Society  were  united  in  their  efforts  in  aid- 
ing the  bereaved  daughter,  Sister  Thomas  in  pre- 
paring the  deceased  for  burial.  May  God  com- 
fort the  hearts  of  those  that  mourn,  is  the  prayer 
of  your  Sisters  in  the  Gospel. 

Sarah  G.  Meeks,  Pres. 

Betsey  S.  Goodwin,  Sec. 

Utah  papers  please  copy. 


Editor  Woman’s  Exponent; 

It  is  with  sad  feelings  ..that  we  announce  the 
death  of  our  beloved  sister  and  co-laborer,  Phebe 
Malinda  Sevy,  daughter  of  John  L.  and  Caroline 
F.  Skein  Butler. 

Deceased  was  born  Dec.  16,  1837,  in  Caldwell 
Co-  Mo.  She  was  baptized  in  1846  by  her  father 
and  Dec.  5,  1854,  was  united  in  marriage  to 
George  W.  Sevy,  in  Spanish  Fork. 

Sister  Sevy,  though  not  an  aged  woman,  not 
having  filled  up  the  allotted  time,  passed  through 
many  trying  scenes.  She  was  the  mother  of  four- 
teen children,  seven  of  whom  preceded  her  to  the 
grave. 

Her  health  had  been  poor  for  several  weeks 
and,  on  the  14th  of  August  1892,  after  two  days 
intense  suffering  with  cholera  morbus  she  quietly 
passed  away,  surrounded  by  all  her  living  chil- 


dren, except  the  eldest  son,  John  L.  who  is  now 
on  a mission  in  Tennessee.  One  sister  and  many 
friends  were  also  present.  Two  sisters  arrived 
just  in  time  for  the  funeral. 

The  occasion  was  mtde  more  solemn  by  the 
death,  a few  hours  later,  of  an  infant  grand- 
daughter four  months  old  which  she  was  raising 
for  a deceased  daughter. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  10  a.  m.,  in  the  meet- 
ing house,  on  the  16th  inst.  The  services  were 
conducted  by  Bishop  Allen  Miller.  The  speakers 
were  M.  M.  Steele,  Patriarch  J.  L.  Heywood,  and 
Pres.  Crosby. 

Sister  Sevy,  having  been  born  at  an  early  day 
in  the  Church,  remembered  many  of  the  trials  in- 
cident to  those  days.  She  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  Southern  Utah,  and,  in  connection 
with  her  husband,  shared  the  trials  and  hardships 
endured  by  those  who  settled  that  part  of  the 
country. 

In  fact,  we  can  hardly  think  of  anything  in  the 
line  of  woman’s  trials  that  she  has  not  tasted,  and 
proven  herself  worthy.  She  has  been  Counselor 
in  the  Relief  Society  of  this  ward  since  its  organi- 
zation, twenty  years  ago. 

Was  very  charitable  and  was  especially  noted 
for  her  hospitality. 

She  leaves  a husband  (who  is  now  in  Mexico), 
seven  children,  sixteen  grandchildren,  two 
brothers,  five  sisters,  and  a host  of  friends  to 
mourn  her  loss. 

Rhoana  Henrie,  President. 

Mary  B.  Heywood,  Counselor. 

Adelia  Crosby,  Cor.  Sec. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Example  is  the  school  of  mankind,  and 
they  will  learn  at  no  other. 

A house  without  a family  worship  has 
neither  foundation  nor  covering. — Mason. 

The  great  secret  of  success  in  life  is  to  be 
ready  when  your  opportunity  comes. — 
Beaconsfield. 

-4»>.  

NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


The  touching  tribute  to  an  old  friend 
which  was  the  last  literary  work  of  the  be- 
loved poet  Whittier  shows  that  the  sweet 
faith  which  produced  “My  Psalm’’  illum- 
ined the  closing  days  of  his  life.  The  wo- 
man suffragists  mourn  the  loss  of  one  who 
ever  gave  them  the  timely  word  of  sympathy 
and  in  sweet  inspiration  of  his  memory  they 
will  be  stronger  for  his  life  and  work  to 
emulate  his  devotion  to  justice  and  to 
human  freedom. 

The  death  of  George  William  Curtis  re- 
moves one  of  the  most  lovable  figures  in 
American  literature  and  one  of  the  most 
patriotic  of  American  citizens.  His  speech 
at  the  memorable  Chicago  convention  in 
i860  which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln 
struck  the  key  note  of  his  life.  He  said 
the  gentlemen  of  the  convention  must 
have  a care  how  they  rejected  the  very 
words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  faiied  to  enlist  in  the  fight  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  territories,  the  sacred  fire  of  the 
cause  of  human  liberty  that  had  been  the 
inspiration  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic. 
It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Mr.  Curtis  was  a 
life-long  advocate  of  woman  suffrage.  Ex. 


DOCTOR  MAT  TIE  HUGHES  CANNON, 

Office:  II  South,  First  West  Street. 

Office  practice  for  Diseases  of  Women  from  2 
until  4 p.  m. 


Di.  Maggie  C.  Shipp 

Will  rommence  her  Winter  Class  in  Obstetrics 
and  Nursing  on  Monday,  October  24 
Address:  Dr.  Shipp,  18  Main  S t ■ < 1 
Telephone  383- 
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MRS.  M.  E.  VAN,  M.  D. 

HAS  REMOVED  her  office,  from  Constitution 
Building  to  her  resideuce,  167  THIRD  STREET. 
Office  hours,  2 to  4 p m 
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THE  SEGO  LILY. 


UTAH’S  FLOWER. 


What  other  flower  so  well  could  represent  thee, 
Dear  Utah,  in  high  courts,  where  kings  may 
tread, 

As  the  White  Sego,  which  once  kindly  lent  thee, 
For  thy  new  guests,  new  hopes,  when  hope  had 
fled; 

And  like  fat  quails  and  precious  manna  sent  thee, 
For  famished  souls,  afforded  meat  and  bread? 

When  strong  men  reeled  from  hunger,  women 
fainted, 

And  little  ones  cried  plaintively  for  food, 

Came  the  dark  Indian,  with  face  bright  painted, 
Pointing  where  Sego  plants  the  hilltops 
strew’d; 

And  from  that  day  the  modest  flower  was 
sainted, 

Whose  juicy  bulb  had  famine’s  rage  subdued. 

And  oft  in  sterile  waste,  all  unattended, 

The  Sego  decks  some  lone,  neglected  tomb; 
Many  we  find  more  elegant  and  splendid, 

In  rich  attire,  with  luscious,  sweet  perfume; 

But  which  hath  man  so  generously  befriended, 

Of  all  the  flowers  which  o’er  the  Wasatch 
bloom? 

O’er  the  Queen  Rose  we  all  may  be  ecstatic, 
Accord  the  Indian  Paint  Brush  charming 
power; 

Yet  let  not  grateful  memory  prove  erratic, 

Or  grant  to  Marguerite  her  sister’s  dower; 

Of  hardihood  and  Faith  most  emblematic, 

We  vote  the  Sego  Lily  Utah’s  Flower. 

L.  Lula  Greene  Richards. 

October,  1892. 


OUR  UNION. 


COLUMBUS  DAY. 


Let  this  fair  western  land 
As  a safe  refuge  stand, 

Through  all  ages  and  time  yet  to  come, 
Where  the  poor  and  oppressed 
May  find  safe,  welcome  rest 

And  the  place  for  a happy  home. 

CHORUS: 

Our  Union!  Our  Union? 

Land  of  our  love! 

With  her  fair  hills  and  dales, 

With  her  prairies  and  vales, 

And  her  starry  flag  floating  above. 


From  the  east  and  the  west, 

Come,  ye  sad  and  oppressed, 

Plant  yotir  feet  on  our  free,  fertile  soil, 

Plow  and  sow,  reap  and  mow, 

Set  your  fruit  trees  a-row, 

And  rejoice  in  the  harvest  of  toil. 

Here  no  kings  shall  oppress, 

No  harsh  law  give  distress, 

Rich  nor  poor,  great  nor  small,  will  we  know, 
Hand  in  hand,  side  by  side, 

We’ll  in  friendship  abide, 

Equal  all,  neither  high  nor  low. 

We  have  lakes  deep  and  wide, 

Rolling  rivers  besides, 

We  have  mountains  and  islands  outspread, 
We  have  sun,  we  have  snow, 

Glaciers  high,  meadows  low, 

And  the  blue,  smiling  sky  overhead. 

While  the  earth’s  wide  wings  sweep, 

While  the  ocean  rolls  deep,. 

And  the  seasons  their  yearly  course  run, 

Let  this  fair  western  land 
As  a safe  refuge  stand 
For  the  homeless  whenever  they  come. 

Lu  Dalton. 

*♦> 

ISABELLA  OF  CASTILE. 


Who  is  there  among  the  patriotic  women 
of  America  whose  heart  does  not  bound 
with  enthusiasm  at  the  name  of  Isabella  of 
Castile;  and  in  whose  breast  is  not  kindled 
a gleam  of  admiration  for  her  character  and 
a desire  to  emulate  her  graces  and  her 
virtues.  It  seems  to  be  a law  of  the  great 
controller  of  the  events  that  govern  the 
destiny  of  nations,  even  of  Him  who  saitli 
to  the  raging  sea,  “thus  far  shalt  thou  go 
and  no  farther,  ’ ’ it  seems  to  be  His  will 
that  at  certain  stages  of  the  world’s  history 
certain  individuals  should  be  raised  up  to  sit 
in  high  places  differing  in  many  respects 
from  those  that  have  preceded  them  and 
particularly  fitted  to  perform  a certain  work, 
which  in  the  providence  of  the  Almighty 
is  then  designed  to  be  brought  about  be- 
cause the  set  time  has  come  when  that 
which  has  long  been  hidden  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
human  race  is  about  to  be  made  known  for 
the  benefit  of  all  generations. 

It  was  at  such  a period  of  time  as  this 
that  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1451, 
of  John  the  Second  of  Castile  and  Isabella 
of  Portugal,  Isabella  of  Castile,  a name 
destined  to  become  famous  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

Can  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  feeble  in- 
fant that  first  saw  the  light  at  Madrigal  in 
old  Castile,  Spain;  born  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  famed  for  their  deeds  of  chivalry  and 
celebrated  in  song  and  story  for  their 
cuirassed  knights  and  their  warriors  whose 
courage  and  warlike  deeds  were  excelled  by 
none,  yet  who  could  in  the  moment  of 
victory  show  so  much  generosity  to  a fallen 
foe  that  their  known  magnanimity  and 
valor  had  almost  passed  into  a proverb. 
This  too  was  at  a time  and  in  a country 
when  the  Church  of  the  apostacy  the  great 
Church  of  Rome  held  full  supremacy  and 
its  haughty  and  mitred  Priests  demanded 


obedience  of  kings  and  potentates  declaring 
themselves  their  superiors  in  power, 
telling  kings  and  governments  that  they 
only  held  their  crowns  at  the  disposal  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  Pontiff  of  Rome  and 
unless  they  bowed  and  were  subject  to  His 
supreme  authority  they  had  the  power  to 
absolve  their  subjects  from  their  allegiance 
and  to  put  others  in  their  places  a power 
claimed  by  Rome  and  exercised  by  them  at 
that  time  throughout  the  whole  Christian 
world.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  sur- 
roundings of  Isabella  during  her  childhood 
and  early  youth  we  are  led  to  admire  the 
strong  individuality  of  character  and  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  manifested  by  her 
•throughout  her  brilliant  and  exalted  career. 

It  is  true  that  the  Church  of  Piedmont 
maintained  its  independence  for  centuries 
but  after  years  of  noble  but  ineffectual 
struggles  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
power  to  which  all  seemed  to  bow.  I11  that 
refuge  of  the  oppressed  behind  the  lofty 
bulwarks  of  the  mountains  the  Waldenses 
claimed  and  maintained  their  right  to 
liberty  and  to  worship  God  according  to 
their  consciences  prefering  the  hardships  of 
their  lot  to  submission  to  the  then  prevailing 
power. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  light  began  to 
dawn  upon  the  minds  of  men  a spark  that  was 
yet  to  be  kindled  into  a flame  that  would 
spread  and  burn  throughout  Christendom. 
There  had  been  Wycliffe  in  England  boldly 
asserting  his  right  to  disseminate  the  truth 
contained  in  the  Holy  scriptures,  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  read  in  their  own 
language, ready  and  willing  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  the  principles  of  truth  in  which  he 
believed;  and  it  was  by  a decree  of  the 
council  of  Constance,  that  more  than  forty 
years  after  his  death  his  bones  were  ex- 
humed ayd  after  being  publicly  burned  the 
ashes  were  thrown  into  a neighboring  brook; 
but  though  the  body  may  be  burned  and 
the  ashes  strewn  to  the  four  winds  vain  are 
the  efforts  of  man  to  stop  the  progress  of 
truth,  and  the  seeds  sown  by  Wycliffe,  were 
growing  and  bearing  fruit  in  the  hearts  of 
many.  The  writings  of  Wycliffe  had  con- 
verted a John  who  was  stirring  up  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  Germany  and  a 
Jerome  of  Payne  who  not  only  raised  their 
voices  against  the  corruption  and  errors 
then  prevailing,  but  stood  in  chains  before 
Kings  and  Councils  standing  firm  before  the 
assembled  Dignitaries  of  the  Church  and 
State;  and  willing  rather  than  recant  their 
doctrines  to  accept  the  martyr’s  late  going 
joyfully  to  their  death.  This  was  but  the 
first  faint  glimmering  of  light  preceding  the 
dawn  of  the  reformation  that  was  soon  to 
follow,  and  revolutionize  the  whole  civilized 
world,  or  like  the  distant  whisper  and  mur- 
mur that  precedes  the  mighty  roar  of  the 
ocean  that  soon  increases  in  strength  and  pow- 
er and  sweeps  from  before  it  every  obstacle 
presented  to  its  onward  progress;  but  none  of 
these  innovations  had  yet  found  their  way 
to  old  Spain,  and  on  the  death  of  her  father 
the  infant  Isabella  was  taken  by  her  wise 
and  widowed  mother  to  the  little  town  of 
Arevalo  where  she  was  educated  free  from 
the  pernicious  influences  ol  a Court;  here 
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she  developed  those  graces  'of  mind  and 
person,  for  which  she  was  afterwards  so 
much  distinguished  for  her  strength  of 
character  and  sagacity  as  a ruler.  . 

It  is  to  be  regreted  that  we  do  not  possess 
more  of  the  incidents  of  the  early  life  of  the 
future  Queen  of  Castile;  we  find  her  at  the 
early  age  of  thirteen  called  from  her  peace- 
ful retreat  and  the  care  of  her  wise  mother 
by  her  brother  Henry  the  fourth  to  the 
pomp,  splendors  and  dangers  of  a Court. 
But  Isabella  was  a true  woman  and  when 
her  brother  from  selfish  motives  of  policy 
sought  to  dispose  of  her  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen in  a marriage  both  distasteful  and  un- 
suitable to  her,  she  bravely  asserted  her 
right  both  as  a woman  and  the  future  Queen 
of  a great  country,  not  to  be  disposed  of 
without  her  own  consent  and  that  of  the 
nobles  of  tbe  realm.  King  Henry  gained 
no  friends  by  his  arbitrary  treatment  of  his 
sister  and  when  in  other  respects  he  ren- 
dered himself  unworthy  the  affection  and 
fealty  of  his  subjects;  and  when  the  cities 
of  Seville  and  Andalusia  had  unfurled 
their  standards  in  the  name  of  Isabella,  and 
she  was  entreated  to  accept  the  crown,  her 
affection  and  loyalty  manifested  itself  in  the 
noble  reply,  “while  my  brother  lives  none 
other  has  a right  to  the  crown.”  And  it 
was  by  her  wisdom  and  assistance  that  he 
was  once  more  firmly  established  on  the 
throne  of  Castile,  but  Henry  still  opposed  the 
marriage  of  Isabella  with  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  a suitor  prefered  by  herself  and  a 
marriage  suitable  in  every  respect  and  per- 
formed in  the  most  romantic  manner.  This 
marriage  was  highly  acceptable  to  the 
Castilian  nobility  both  on  account  of  the  re- 
striction put  upon  Ferdinand,  and  because 
all  the  ^rights  of  Sovereign  ity  were  secured 
to  Isabella;  but  it  was  to  Isabella  herself, 
her' virtues,  her  executive  ability,  her  in- 
exhaustible resources  of  mind  under  all  cir- 
cumstances to  which  the  homage  of  her 
subjects  were  most  due,  and  when  on  the 
death  of  her  brother,  which  event  occurred 
on  the  nth  of  December  1474,  Isabella  was 
proclaimed  Queen  of  Castile  there  was  re- 
joicing throughout  her  realm.  Isabella 
now  occupied  the  highest  position  which  it 
was  possible  for  a woman  to  attain;  not 
only  fulfilling  all  her  duties  as  wife  and 
mother  but  maintaining  her  dignity  as  a 
sovereign  Ruler.  As  an  impartial  adminis- 
trator of  justice  Isabella  stands  unrivaled; 
in  no  case  do  we  find  her  making  a distinc- 
tion between  prince  or  peasant.  Her  charity 
was  unbounded  and  although  desiring  to 
increase  the  glory  and  add  to  the  conquests 
of  Spain,  she  was  the  first  to  try  to  alleviate 
the  horrors  of  war  both  by  providing  for 
the  comfort  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  she 
herself  superintending  the  erection  of  tents 
for  the  suffering,  but  also  in  showing  mercy 
to  the  conquered;  inspiring  the  hearts  of  the 
soldiers  with  courage,  and  filling  the  hearts 
of  her  people  with  love. 

But  Isabella  was  destined  to  play  another 
part  in  the  world’s  history,  one  that  would 
crown  her  brow  with  a more  enduring 
wreath  than  the  jeweled  crown  of  Castile, 
and  would  cause  her  name  to  be  handed 
down  through  all  future  generations  as  con- 
nected with  a discovery,  the  magnitude  of 
which  is  even  now  not  fully  comprehended. 

[To  be  continued .] 

• *♦> 

The  college  girls  are  taking  a lively  in- 
terest in  politics.  It  will  be  hard  to  keep 
college  women  contented  to  be  reckoned 
politically  with  idiots. 


IN  RURAL  ENGLAND. 


XXV. 

The  preparations  for  the  wedding  of 
Rady  Anna  Hilliard  were  very  different 
and  much  more  elaborate  than  those  of  her 
cousin’s  marriage  had  been, on  a far  grander 
scale  and  indeed  every  detail  connected 
therewith  seemed  of  so  much  consequence 
that  it  was  not  only  a nine  days  wonder 
but  all  the  people  round  about  including 
the  servants  as  well  as  the  masters  and 
mistresses  scarcely  talked  of  anything  else. 
All  the  old  stories  of  the  feud  between  Sir. 
Edward  and  Ford  Walton  were  reiterated 
and  amply  enlarged  upon  and  the  love  affair 
in  which  Lady  Walton  had  figured  con- 
spicuously was  not  left  out  of  any  conver- 
sation upon  the  subject,  and  the  young  heir 
Clairville  Hilliard  was  served  up  with  his 
gipsy  mother,  and  all  the  slanderous  reports 
that  had  been  circulated  at  that  period  con- 
cerning the  doings  at  the  Castle  - 

Happily  for  Lady  Anna  these  reports  did 
not  reach  her,  she  was  so  far  removed  from 
the  gossip  of  these  newsmongers  but  Mrs. 
Bland  was  not  so  fortunate  and  she  became 
quite  weary  of  the  repetition  of  these  idle 
tales  and  of  disputing  many  of  the  slanders 
that  were  brought  to  her  in  confidence  by 
meddlers  and  people  who  really  wanted 
“only  to  know  the  truth,”  according  to 
their  own  statement.  Mrs.  Bland  knew 
however  that  these  gossipers  were  only 
coming  for  more  news  to  retail,  but  she 
generally  gave  them  a plain  lesson  upon 
matters  and  sent  them  away  with  the  im- 
pression that,  “it  was  none  of  their  affair.” 

Mrs.  Bland’s  influence  even  in  this  res- 
pect was  salutary,  and  things  quieted 
down  considerably, though  Lord  Walton  did 
not  escape  a quarrel  or  two  with  his  friends, 
(such  they  called  themselves)  about  young 
Walton’s  anticipated  union  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Edward  who  had  made  himself  so 
obnoxious  in  the  vicinity,  notwithstanding 
‘ ‘his  title  and  possesions  and  his  handsome 
daughter,”  as  they  sneeringly  alluded  to 
the  marriage. 

Each  time  Lord  Walton  met  with  sneers 
and  ridicule  he  vented  his  spleen  at  home 
and  his  wife  and  son  both  grew  very  tired 
of  his  perpetual  interference.  Sometimes 
he  was  actually  brutal  and  once  or  twice 
struck  his  son,  who  threatened  in  turn  to 
be  revenged  upon  the  men  who  had  enraged 
his  father  if  he  could  only  ascertain  who 
they  were.  Lady  Walton  though  suffering 
keenly  through  it  all,  wore  a smiling  face 
and  sought  to  conciliate  her  husband  by  all 
the  means  in  her  power.  Finally  he  declar- 
ed on  one  occasion  that  he  could  not  and 
would  not  remain  in  England  and  suffer 
such  indignities,  he  would  go  over  to  the 
continent,  until  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
over  and  the  gossip  had  died  out.  Lady 
Walton  did  not  remonstrate,  for  she  felt 
what  a relief  it  would  be  to  them  all;  he 
was  so  annoyed  at  her  seeming  indifference 
that  he  swore  she  should  not  be  so  much 
her  own  mistress,  he  would  stay  at  home 
now,  and  spoil  their  pleasure;  in  fact  the 
man  was  to  all  appearances  jealous  of  the 
affection  of  his  wife  for  her  own  son, 
ridiculous  as  it  may  appear.  Things  grew 
worse  daily  between  them,  he  could  not 
endure  the  sight  of  either  of  the  Hilliards 
and  at  last  forbade  their  presence  at  the 
Hall. 

Maitland  was  furious  and  all  the  efforts 
of  his  mother  were  unavailing  to  quiet  him; 
in  the  quarrel  between  father  and  son  the 
.whole  story  of  the  engagement  between 


Sir  Edward  and  his  mother  came  out  and 
the  boy’s  happiness  was  almost  shattered, 
but  his  mother  besought  him  not  to  break 
the  heart  of  one  so  tender  and  loving  as 
Anna  because  of  the  bitter  past,  and  his 
better  nature  prevailed,  and  the  young  man 
determined  to  be  true  to  his  manly  instincts 
and  let  the  past  alone.  Lord  Walton  had 
allowed  himself  to  give  way  to  such  vicjjent 
fits  of  anger,  that  like  the  man  he  affected 
to  despise  his  constitution  was  likely  to 
give  way,  and  to  prostrate  himself  or  be- 
come insane  with  pride  and  jealousy. 

Unknown  to  his  wife  he  had  been  living 
a very  fast  life  and  his  money  had  been 
drifting  away  from  him  rapidly,  this  preyed 
upon  his  mind  too, and  he  was  attacked  with 
sudden  illness  which  developed  brain  fever, 
and  just  when  the  marriage  was  to  have 
taken  place  Lord  Walton  was  lying  helpless 
and  unconscious  of  his  condition.  At  times 
he  talked  and  raved  of  the  past,  and  the 
physicians  in  attendance  not  knowing  the 
cause  of  his  sickness  or  that  there  was  any 
“method  in  his  madness,”  wished  his  wife 
to  be  constantly  at  his  bedside,  whereas 
she  knew  through  the  old  faithful  nurse 
who  had  been  with  them  from  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  that  he  was  always  more 
rational  when  she  was  absent. 

It  was  a trying  time  indeed  for  Lady 
Walton,  but  she  kept  up  bravely  and  one 
looking  on  could  not  have  guessed  the  sor- 
row that  had  entered  into  her  soul.  Some 
weeks  of  watching  and  nursing  and  weary 
waiting  and  a slight  change  for  the  better 
gave  them  hope- of  recovery.  The  invalid 
restored  once  more  to  his  senses  inquired 
about  the  contemplated  union  and  learning 
it  had  been  delayed  in  consequence  of  his 
serious  illness,  begged  them  to  wait  no 
longer  but  let  the  ceremony  be  performed, and 
as  it  seemed  to  be  his  positively  expressed 
wish — it  was  decided  that  the  young  people 
should  be  married  without  further  delay. 

As  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  at 
the  Castle  and  all  the  festivities  were  to 
take  place  there,  it  would  not  interefere 
with  Lord  Walton  who  was  not  even  able 
to  drive  over  in  a carriage.  Rob  Harrison 
came  from  London  to  give  away  the  bride, 
and  the  Bishop  was  to  officiate  on  this 
grand  occasion  assisted  by  the  young  rector 
who  had  married  the  Doctor  and  Jane  Con- 
way. Quite  a number  of  Maitland’s  rela- 
tives were  to  be  present,  uncles,  aunts  and 
cousins  and  most  of  Sir  Edward’s  relatives, 
though  they  cared  nothing  for  Anua,  yet 
the  grandeur  of  the  event  was  sufficient  in 
itself  to  bring  them  hundreds  of  miles  to 
witness  the  marriage  and  enjoy  the  cele- 
bration and  banquet. 

The  housekeeper  was  very  consequenti  al 
and  resented  the  coming  of  those  people  who 
had  behaved  so  badly  at  the  time  of  Sir 
Edward’s  funeral.  She  declared  she  would 
not  have  them  in  the  house,  bnt  after  much 
persuasion  from  both  Clair  and  Lady  Anna 
she  reluctantly  consented  to  hold  her  peace. 

Everything  was  on  the  most  magnificent 
scale  for  the  time  and  place,  and  even  Lady 
Walton’s  fastidious  tastes  were  gratified, 
Mr.  Harrison  had  assisted  with  both  advice 
and  positive  help;  had  sent  from  the  great 
metropolis  many  things  rich  and  rare,  and 
such  an  abundance  of  choice  flowers,  that 
with  those  the  gardens  there  afforded,  the 
whole  place  was  like  Eden  itself  cr  a 
fairy  land,  with  bloom  and  fragrance. 

Anna’s  French  maid  and  half  a dozen 
other  seamstresses  had  prepared  such  a 
trousseau] as  the  country  families  thereabouts 
had  never  before  seen,  and  there  seemed 
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nothing  wanting  to  make  the  affair  perfect 
in  every  detail  except  the  presence  of  the 
father  in  law  elect.  The  bride  and  bride- 
groom were  to  leave  the  morning  after  the 
wedding  for  the  continent,  and  on  returning 
to  spend  the  winter  in  London.  This  was 
Lady  Anna’s  idea  of  happiness,  and  Uncle 
Rob  or  any  one  else  had  not  objected,  as  it 
was  somehow  instructively  felt,  that  the 
postponement  was  unpropitious  and  that  it 
was  not  likely  to  turn  out  happily  in  the 
end. 

At  last  the  long-looked  for  day  came;  it 
was  in  chilly  November  and  the  fields  were 
bare  and  bleak  and  a terrific  wind  the  even- 
ing previous  had  shook  the  rickety  old 
castle  and  whistled  and  shrieked  around  it, 
and  the  great  elm  trees  creaked  and  groaned 
and  one  or  two  not  far  from  the  house  snap- 
ped asunder.  Lady  Anna  would  have  giv- 
en way  to  dismal  forebodings  had  her  Un- 
cle Rob  not  been  with  her  to  cheer  her  de- 
presed  spirits.  Clair  who  was  usually  light- 
hearted could  scarcely  be  pacified  and  after 
his  sister  had  retired  for  the  night,  sat  long 
with  Mr.  Harrison  telling  him  of  the  pre- 
monitions he  felt,  and  of  what  the  servants 
had  been  talking  of  ever  since  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  marriage. 

When  he  ventured  to  express  to  Mr.  H. 
his  impression  that  some  great  event  either 
good  or  bad  was  about  to  transpire  which 
concerned  the  house  and  the  family,  then 
Mr.  H.  replied  in  confidence,  “probably  we 
are  all  going  to  leave  England,  at  least  I am 
sure  that  I shall  before  very  long,  and  you 
would  perhaps  like  to  accompany  me  to  the 
far  East,  as  it  will  be  very  dull  here  and 
the  estate  can  easily  be  let  to  some  compe- 
tent person:  the  lodge  keeper  who  has  been 
so  long  in  your  father’s  employ  will  look 
after  your  interests,  and  you  ought  to  see  a 
little  of  the  world  and  know  more  of  men 
and  business,  now’s  your  time,  before  mar- 
riage.” 

Clair  was  over-joyed  though  he  would 
have  preferred  his  own  dear  native  land  to 
the  far  East,  yet  he  was  too  undemonstra- 
tive even  to  make  such  a suggestion  and  re- 
plied, to  “Uncle  Rob,”  as  he  too  sometimes 
called  him, that  as  soon  as  the  fuss  and  flurry 
of  his  sister’s  wedding  was  over  he  would 
put  everything  in  proper  shape  with  the 
help  of  his  lawyers  and  join  him  at  his 
lodgings  in  London. 

It  was  just  what  Rob  Harrison  liked 
though  it  had  not  been  premeditated,  and 
he  felt  too  that  it  would  be  quite  beneficial 
to  the  young  Baronet.  It  was  near  morn- 
ing ere  the  two  retired  and  the  night  was 
dark  and  fierce  gusts  of  wind  were  sweep- 
ing over  the  cokntry.  No  one  slept  much 
in  that  old  place  for  it  seemed  more  than 
ever  forlorn,  though  the  house  was  filled 
with  guests,  who  had  been  arriving  for  the 
last  two  or  three  days. 

At  the  first  grey  streaks  of  dawn  Lady 
Anna  rose  and  called  her  maid,  feeling  she 
must  speak  to  some  one,  and  of  all  her  rela- 
tives there  was  not  a single  person  among 
them  to  whom  she  could  speak  of  the  things 
that  lay  near  her  heart. 

“And  so  I am  to  leave  my  old  home  to- 
day never  to  return  as  its  mistress,  Marie?” 

“And  aren’t  you  glad  my  Lady  that  you 
are  going  to  get  a fine  handsome  man,  rich 
and  stylish,  who  adores  you  with  all  his 
soul,  surely  that  ought  to  satisfy  any  young 
lady.” 

“You  do  not  understand  me  girl,  no  one 
ever  does,  not  even  my  cousin  Mrs.  Bland, 
though  she  knows  me  best  of  all  the  world, 
but  I have  feelings  I cannot  explain, doubts 


and  perplexities,  I dare  say  they  were  born 
with  me,  I recollect  my  old  nurse  Raynor 
used  to  say,  I had  too  much  sentiment,  and 
it  cropped  out  at  the  wrong  time:  this  cer- 
tainly is  an  inopportune  time  to  be  moody — 
let  us  get  every  thing  ready;  nine  o’clock 
comes  soon  these  dark  mornings,  my  cousin 
who  is  an  early  riser  will  be  coming  over 
here  and  she  shall  not  find  me  sad  or  droop- 
ing on  my  wedding  day.” 

Marie  thus  addressed  began  to  get  out  the 
finery — the  beautiful  morning  gown  was 
donned  in  haste  and  the  maid  rang  for  Lady 
Anna’s  tea  to  be  brought  up  stairs,  for  she 
had  declared  to  the  housekeeper  she  would 
not  breakfast  with  all  those  people  whom 
she  had  so  seldom  seen,  if  they  were  the 
nearest  relatives.  So  Clair  was  left  to  keep 
them  in  countenance  and  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  the  establishment,  with  the  ever 
helpful  Uncle  Rob,  while  Anna  sipped  her 
tea,  and  dallied  with  her  toast  and  muffins 
scarcely  swallowing  a mouthful. 

As  the  great  clock  of  the  Castle  struck 
eight  Mrs.  Bland  was  ushered  in  and  in- 
formed her  cousin  that  Maitland  with  his 
retinue  had  arrived,  and  with  the  air  of  one 
who  brings  good  news,  she  added,  “I  have 
heard  it  is  always  a good  omen  when  the 
bridegroom  comes  early.”  Just  these  few 
words  raised  Anna’s  spirits  and  she  began 
to  talk  cheerfully  almost  gaily,  as  the  maid 
displayed  her  finery  one  piece  after  another; 
the  veil  was  the  most  delicate  lace,  the  gift 
of  Uncle  Rob,  and  the  dress  was  the  most 
exquisite  India  Silk  profusely  trimmed  with 
Venetian  lace  and  pearls.  Her  luxuriant 
golden  hair  was  loosely  knotted  with  pearls 
and  crowned  her  like  an  aureole.  Never 
was  a bride  more  fittingly  arrayed  and  as 
her  cousin  gazed  upon  her  beautiful  face 
and  kissed  her  again  and  again  before  they 
left  her  boudoir  she  could  not  forbear  say- 
ing, “Was  ever  a bride  so  charming?” 
And  under  her  breath  she  said,  “and  neither 
father  or  mother  to  bid  her  God  speed  or 
bestow  a blessing.”  Anna  caught  the 
meaning  and  for  a moment  both  shed  tears 
of  loneliness  though  not  of  repining,  and 
then  the  cheery  manly  voice  of  Uncle  Rob 
called  to  them  to  come  down;  in  the  great 
oak  drawing  room  Doctor  Bland  and  Clair, 
Burke  and  Hemenway,the  Bishop  and  Rec- 
tor were  waiting,  the  other  guests  were  in 
the  ante-rooms  and  waited  the  summons, 
Maitland  and  his  mother  joined  Lady  Anna 
her  cousin  and  U ncle  Rob  in  the  library , 
where  the  formal  greetings  were  given  and 
received,  and  then  Anna  leaning  upon 
Uncle  Rob’s  arm  and  almost  fainting  with 
extreme  nervousness  stepped  forward  into 
the  grand  archway  (that  had  been  purposely 
arranged,  and  beautifully  wreathed  with  the 
fairest  flowers)  where  waited  young  Wal- 
ton his  heart  beating  high  with  a conscious 
pride  of  the  fulfillment  of  his  fondest  hopes. 
Whispers  of  approval  ran  through  the  as- 
sembled company  and  soon  the  words  were 
pronounced  that  made  Lady  Anna  Hilliard 
and  Maitland  Walton  husband  and  wife. 


For  the  Exponent: 

WHAT  WILL  THE  FUTURE  BE? 


’Tis  true  you  say  you  love  me  well, 

As  far  as  thoughts  and  words  will  tell; 
But  searching  far  into  your  eyes, 

Deep  in  my  heart,  these  words  arise,; 
When  years  fly  on,  and  skies  of  blue 
Fade  into  grey,  will  you  be  true? 

When  youth  and  beauty  fade  away, 
Will  you  be  truest  such  a day? 


Ah  yes,  when  life  is  waning  fast, 

And  charms  of  youth  are  in  the  past; 

Will  you  then  say  with  soul  and  heart, 
You’ve  filled  a high  and  noble  part 
Through  time  and  sorrow,  good  and  ill. 
And  find  love  links  us  closer  still; 

Hearts  ever  true,  love,  hearts  exer  true, 
Loving  me,  even,  as  I’d  love  you? 

Zina  C.  Walker. 


THE  ROBIN’S  NEST. 


Though  many  a tree  stood  tall  and  green, 

Where  any  bird  might  joy  to  rest. 

The  one  that  Willie  called  his  own 
The  robins  chose  to  build  their  nest. 

Locked  in  his  breast  the  secret  lay. 

He  joyed  to  call  them  all  his  own. 

And  often  left  his  mates  at  play 
To  see  how  much  the  nest  had  grown. 

He  scattered  crumbs  around  the  place, 

Such  things  as  they  in  building  used. 

They  grew  familiar  with  his  face, 

Nor  found  their  confidence  abused. 

All  day  the  glad  thrill  in  his  heart 
Made  task  and  toil  less  hard  to  bear, 

He  often  dreamed  of  them  at  night, 

And  waking  found  the  world  more  fair. 

One  day  from  overhanging  bough, 

While  dangled  in  mid  air  his  legs. 

Within  the  soft  lined  hollow  sphere, 

He  found  four  dainty  speckled  eggs. 

But  duty  called  him  far  away, 

And  days  and  hours  and  weeks  went  passed 
’Ere  come  that  glad  and  happy  day — 

He  homeward  turned  his  steps  at  last. 

He  sought  his  tree.  No  chattering  bird 
Made  music  in  the  checkered  light, 

His  very  soul  the  silence  heard. 

He  climbed  the  tree  with  sudden  fright. 

The  empty  nest  among  the  leaves 
Still  stood  in  airy  lines  of  grace, 

But  birds  and  eggs  and  hopes  were  gone. 

The  bitter  tears  streamed  down  his  face. 

He  never  knew  what  foe  to  joy, 

Had  slain  his  birds*,  but  in  those  tears 
He  knew  the  pangs — poor  sorrowing  boy— 

That  is  the  cross  of  riper  years. 

How  many,  in  the  flush  of  spring 
Have  heaped  with  hopes  the  glowing  breast, 
That  found  when  autumn  winds  had  blown 
Within  their  hearts  an  empty  nest. 

Ellen  Jakeman. 

*♦> 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Association  of  Salt 
Lake  County  intend  holding  an  Annual 
Convention  on  Tuesday  November  15,  1892, 
at  the  Thirteenth  Ward  Assembly  Rooms 
at  2 o’clock  p.  m.  All  who  are  interested 
in  the  political  education  of  women  are  in- 
vited to  attend. 

Elizabeth  Howard. 



Mrs.  President  Dwight,  of  Yale  College, 
originated  the  idea  of  a “Yale  Home”  for 
students  who  may  need  medical  care  or 
nursing.  Mrs.  Dwight,  with  the  assistance 
of  many  ladies  of  New  York,  among  them 
Mrs.  William  C.  Whitney,  obtained  funds 
for  the  erection  of  the  building  last  spring, 
and  it  has  been  completed  during  the  sum- 
mer. There  every  student  who  is  ill  can 
be  under  the  care  of  a matron  and  physician 
and  receive  all  the  attention  which  could  be 
given  him  at  his  home. 
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MASS  MEETING  OF  WOMEN. 


The  Salt  Lake  County  World’s  Fair  As- 
sociation of  women  will  hold  a mass 
meeting  in  the  Theatre  in  this  City 
Nov.  3,  at  which  time  it  is  hoped  there 
will  be  women  from  all  parts  of  the  county, 
and  that  a great  interest  will  be  aroused  in 
regard  to  the  exhibit  to  be  made,  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  in  1893.  Every  wo- 
man should  make  an  effort  to  do  something 
in  this  direction  that  Utah  may  not  be  be- 
hind any  other  state  of  equal  size  and  popu- 
lation. There  will  be  a number  of  short 
speeches  made  by  able  speakers,  most  of 
them  young  women.  It  is  a cause  in  which 
the  public  are  interested  and  there  should 
be  an  enthusiastic  audience.  A programme 
will  be  published  in  the  daily  papers. 


COLUMBUS  DAY. 


Early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  of 
October  the  school  children  of  this  City  as 
sembled  in  the  various  districts  to  march  in 
procession  and  later  on  the  streets  were 
filled  with  them  and  crowds  of  people  gath 
ered  to  see  the  exercises  and  certainly  It  was 
a beautiful  sight.  Bands  of  music  were  in 
attendance,  flags  and  banners  gaily  floating 
in  the  breeze,  the  day  was  fine  and  all  things 
propitious.  Perfect  order  was  kept  and 
about  eight  thousand  children  marched  two 
and  two  to  the  large  Tabernacle  where  they 
were  seated  and  the  programme  as  arranged 
was  carried  out.  Presidents  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff, Geo.  Q.  Cannon  and  other  prominent 
men  were  among  the  spectators  occupying 
a position  near  the  choir. 

Prof.  Malone  of  the  High  School  read 
the  President’s  proclamation  for  the  day  to 
be  observed  as  a holiday,  and  Miss  Alice 
Rowe  by  request  read  Gov.  Thomas’s  proc- 
lamation for  this  Territory. 

The  ceremony  of  raising  the  flag  was  per 
formed  by  the  veterans  of  the  G.  A.  R.  the 
flag  was  just  in  front  of  the  organ,,  and 
afterwards  remained  suspended,  the  Taber- 
nacle juvenile  choir  band  struck  the  air 
“America”  and  as  the  flag  reached  the  top 
of  the  staff  the  rolling  drum  was  heard  and 
the  veterans  led  the  assemblage  in  three 
cheers  for  old  glory. 

The  Hurrahs  were  inspiring  from  so 
many  childish  voices.  After  singing  of 


America  by  the  children  the  Rev.  Dr.  Utter 
offered  prayer  and  then  a song  for  Columbus 
Day  composed  for  the  occasion  was  sung, 
the  effect  of  the  music  by  such  a multitude 
was  exceedingly  grand. 

Other  exercises  of  a most  interesting  and 
intellectual  character  followed,  all  calculated 
to  make  a deep  impression  upon  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  children. 

Similar  exercises  were  held  in  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  College,  the  Utah  University 
and  in  the  various  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
Territory. 

In  the  afternoon  a grand  concert  was 
given  in  the  Tabernacle  also  in  the  evening, 
at  which  time  fully  a thousand  voices, 
joined  in  the  choruses  and  anthems  etc., 
under  the  I eadership  of  the  famous 
musicians  Professors  Evan  Stephens,  Thos. 
Radcliffe,  and  H.  E.  Giles,  who  deserve 
the  highest  encomiums  of  praise  for  the 
grand  success  achieved. 

Chief  J ustiee  Zane  delivered  an  eloquent 
address  and  Bishop  O.  F.  Whitney  read  an 
historical  poem  on  Columbus  of  his  own 
composition,  which  was  received  with 
hearty  applause  and  created  considerable 
enthusiasm.  The  poem  as  a whole  was  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
discoverer  and  also  to  our  own  Washington, 
and  contains  many  superb  passages,  rich 
with  thought  and  exquisite  in  feeling  and 
altogether  telling  in  sentiment.  The 
language  sublime  and  the  construction  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  glorious  theme.  We 
intend  publishing  it  in  full  in  our  next 
issue;  and  consider  it  worthy  a place  in  the 
History  of  Utah.  The  singing  was  excel- 
lent and  one  should  mention  many  of  the 
performers  specially, but  our  space  is  so  lim- 
ited we  can  only  mention  Miss  Lillian 
Roberts,  of  Provo  who  charmed  the  audi- 
ence with  her  sweet  voice  and  Mrs.  Anne 
Colburn  Plummer  who  both  gave  rich  se- 
lections and  were  vociferously  applauded. 
The  musical  merit  of  the  ceucert  is  unques- 
tionably excellent. 


COLUMBUS  DAY  IN  CHICAGO. 


The  commencement  of  the  dedicatory 
ceremonies  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  be- 
gan in  Chicago  on  the  19th  of  October  with 
the  formal  inaugural  reception  to  the  guests 
of  honor. 

It  would  be  utterly  futile  to  attempt  a 
description  of  the  magnificence  of  the  prepa- 
rations and  paraphernalia  though  only  cul- 
ling from  dispatches,  so  we  shall  only  say, 
there  was  a great  procession  of  official  digni- 
taries, and  distinguished  guests  foreign  and 
native  born,  and  the  decorations  included 
carloads  of  flowers  and  smilax,  and  besides 
the  stars  and  stripes, the  colors  of  Spain  and 
Italy  and  the  flags  and  banners  of  all 
nations. 

After  famous  selections  rendered  by  the 
grand  orchestra  a grand  march  was  led  by 
the  military  officers  into  which  the  moving 
throng  merged,  and  floating  into  a quad- 
rille, the  blaze  and  dazzle  of  the  insignia 
and  glitter  of  the  costumes  and  the  rhythmic 
motion  of  the  dancers  must  have  been  a liv- 


ing poem  set  to  such  thrilling  music  as  the 
world  has  seldom  if  ever  seen. 

The  description  of  the  dresses  worn  by 
the  ladies  is  something  appaling,  and  we 
therefore  leave  such  matters  to  society 
writers,  and  content  ourselves  with  men- 
tioning only  the  two  national  lady  commis- 
sioners from  Utah;  Mrs.  Margaret  Blaine 
Salisbury  wore  a dress  of  white  faille 
Francaise  embroidered  in  silver  with  orna- 
ments of  diamonds  and  pearls,  Mts, 
Whalen’s  gown  was  a canary  colored  crepe  ' 
trimmed  in  brocade  orange  ribbons  with  or- 
naments of  diamonds. 

Dispatches  of  the  20th,  October  say, 
“Last  night  society  set  the  glittering  seal  of 
her  approval  upon  the  World’s  Fair.”  The 
ceremonies  have  been  as  successful  and  even 
more  so  than  had  been  anticipated  since  the 
first  notice  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera 
abroad.  The  feasting  and  dancing  and 
such  like  festivities  as  also  the  toasting  and 
speech-making  have  all  been  of  the  highest 
order  possible.  The  one  great  drawback  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion  has  been  the 
absence  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation 
and  the  lamentable  Cause,  viz.  the  serious 
illness  of  his  wife,  by  whose  bedside  he  is 
tenderly  watching,  while  these  great  events 
in  which  both  were  expected  to  take  the 
most  prominent  part  are  being  celebrated. 

Ex-President  Cleveland  out  of  courtesy 
and  respect  and  with  a laudable  apprecia- 
tion of  the  position  of  President  Harrison 
voluntarily  absents  himself  frotn  the  scenes 
of  attraction  in  which  he  also  was  expected 
to  play  an  active  part. 

The  dedicatory  oration  by  Hon.  Henry 
Watterson  was  an  eloquent  effort  though 
hastily  prepared,  we  quote  one  of  the  open- 
ing paragraphs. 

“We  are  met  this  day  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  Christopher  Columbus,  to  celebrate 
the  four  hundreth  annual  return  of  the  year 
of  his  transcendant  achievement  and  with 
fitting  riches  to  dedicate  to  America  and  the 
universe  the  concrete  exposition  of  the 
world’s  progress  between  1492  and  1892.” 

I11  his  closing  remarks  he  alluded  to  the 
display  made  by  the  children  of  the  schools 
all  over  the  land  in  these  beautiful  words: 

“These,  indeed,  are  our  crown  jewels, 
the  truest  though  inevitable  offspring  of  our 
civilization  and  development;  representa- 
tives of  a manhood  vitalized  and  invigorated 
by  toil  and  care;  of  womanhood  elevated 
and  inspired  by  liberty  and  education.  God 
bless  the  children  and  their  mothers.  God 
bless  our  country’s  flag,  and  God  be  with 
us  now  and  ever.  God  in  our  roof-trees 
shaded  and  God  on  the  highway;  God  in 
the  winds  and  waves  and  God  in  all  our 
hearts.  ’ ’ 

Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  delivered  an  address 
on  the  “Work  of  the  Board  of  Lady 
Managers,  ’ ’ and  made  a grand  showing  and 
I also  offered  congratulations  and  greetings  to 
the  women  of  all  lands. 

Mrs.  Henroitin  gave  a salutation  in  honor 
of  Queen  Isabella  which  was  highly  ap- 
plauded. 

There  were  several  speeches  by  dis- 
tinguished, well-known  orators  and  choruses 
and  anthems  and  orations,  and  the  cere- 
monies closed  with  a most  brilliant  and 
wonderful  display  of  fireworks,  represent- 
ing the  greatest  events  and  also  places  etc. 
In  the  evening  the  Auditorium  was  the 
scene  of  a Columbian  Congress,  purely  in- 
tellectual in  which  women  participated. 


George  Wm.  Curtis  by  his  will  left  al\ 
his  property  absolutely  to  his  wife. 
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DEATH  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 


Mrs.  Caroline  Scott  Harrison,  wife  of  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  nation,  President 
Benjamin  Harrison,  died  at  the  White 
House  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Tuesday 
morning  Oct.  25,  1892,  at  1:40,  of  con- 
sumption from  which  she  had  been  suffer- 
ing for  some  considerable  time  though  little 
was  known  of  the  disease  that  threatened 
her  life  until  a few  months  since.  Strong 
hopes  were  entertained  of  her  recovery  un- 
til a short  time  ago,  and  recently  the  Presi- 
dent has  absented  himself  from  all  public 
places  and  remained  constantly  by  her  bed- 
side. The  family  are  grief-stricken  at  the 
great  loss  they  have  sustained  in  her  de- 
mise. 

There  were  present  at  the  moments  of 
her  departure,  President  Harrison,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mc’Kee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Harri- 
son, Eieut.  and  Mrs.  Parker,  Mrs.  Dimmick 
and  Mrs.  Newcomer, all  the  family  except  the 
three  grand  ehildreh. 

Mrs:  Harrison  was  so  tenderly  beloved 
that  the  parting  must  have  been  inexpress- 
ibly touching. 

Ever  since  Mrs.  Harrison’s  entrance  at 
the  White  House,  she  has  given  an  air  of 
the  most  graceful  superiority  to  all  its  ar- 
rangements and  entertainments;  socially 
she  is  said  to  have  been  very  charming  and 
in  her  homeiife  intensely  gentle  and  riioth- 
eriy. 

Mrs.  Harrison  was  born  in  Oxford,  Ohio, 
and  wras  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Wither- 
spoon Scott  and  Mary  Scott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  fell  in  love  with 
each  other  while  the  young  lady  was  at 
school.  Mrs.  Harrison  was  elected  the 
First  President  General  of  the  organization 
known  as  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution, 
in  1890,  and  was  re-elected  in  1892.  It 
seems  almost  remarkable  that  through  so 
many  terms  of  the  office  of  President,  Mrs. 
Harrison  is  the  second  mistress  of  the  White 
House,  who  has  died  at  the  Presidential 
mansion.  Her  demise  will  cast  a shadow 
over  that  beautiful  and  charming  place  for 
a time  at  least,  and  the  rejoicings  at  the 
coming  election  will  scarce  be  the  same 
after  such  a sad  occurrence,  as  the  death  of 
one  so  near  the  heart  of  the  nation. 



EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


The  news  of  Columbus  Day  celebration 
here  and  in  Chicago,  and  the  sad  death  at 
the  White  House  in  Washington  crowd  our 
local  pages,  and  hinder  our  giving  room  for 
the  Relief  Society  Conference,  Obituary 
notices  and  other  matter  we  have  on  hand, 
therefore  these  articles  must  be  delayed. 


BY  LAWS. 

OF  THE 

SALT  LAKE  COUNTY  WORLD’S  FAIR  ASSO- 
CIATION. 


ARTICLE  I. — Name. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the 
Salt  Lake  County  World’s  Fair  Association. 

article  11. — Object. 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to 
collect  an  exhibit  of  the  industries  and  in- 
terests of  the  women  of  this  County,  for 
the  exposition  in  1893;  and  to  authorize  and 
encourage  the  organization  of  auxiliary  as- 
sociations to  be  known  as  “World  Fair 
Clubs,”  in  each  town  throughout  this 


County  under  such  rules  and  local  manage- 
ment as  may  be  deemed  best. 

article  hi. — Officers  and  Executive 
Board. 

A Board  of  Directors  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  President,  consisting  of  twenty-five 
members;  from  which  number  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  two  Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary, 
Treasurer  and  an  Executive  Board  con- 
sisting of  five  members. 

ARTICLE  IV. — Membership. 

Any  woman  residing  in  Salt  Lake  County, 
may  become  a member  of  this  Association 
by  paying  a membership  fee  of  one  dollar 
and  signing  the  by-laws.  The  member- 
ship fee,  and  all  other  moneys  raised  by 
whatever  means  shall  be  used  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Association,  at  the  direction 
of  the  Executive  Board. 

Article  V. — Meetings. 

Meetings  shall  be  held  every  Thursday 
at  three  p.  m.  A quorum  shall  consist  of 
eleven  members. 

article  vi.— Reports. 

The  Secretary  shall  forward  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Territorial  Board  on  or  about 
the  30th  of  each  month,  a report  showing 
the  work  done  during  the  preceding  month. 
Questions  requiring  immediate  attention, 
however,  shall  be  at  once  forwarded  to  the 
Territorial  Board. 

article  vii. — Amendments. 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  Association  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the  members 
present:  notice  having  been  given  at  a pre- 
vious meeting. 


A TRIP  TO  ENGLAND. 


WE  who  were  born,  and  have  been  reared 
in  these  Western  Wilds,  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides, as  we  are,  by  majestic  towering  peaks, 
naturally  fell  an  inquisitiveness,  an  unsal- 
able desire  to  get  beyond  this  grand  fortress 
and  take  in  with  a glance  of  our  eye  a great- 
er extent  of  the  earth’s  surface.  We  may 
gaze  in  awe  and  admiration  at  the  mighty 
rugged  bulwarks  that  surround  us,  and 
never  grow  weary  of  viewing  the  varied 
aspect  of  these  snow-capped  mountains; 
drinking  in  the  artistic  beauty  of  the  fresh 
green  verdure  of  early  spring,  the  richness 
of  autumnal  coloring  or  when  clad  in  their 
dazzling  robe  of  spotless  ermine. 

We  may  view  with  pride  and  pleasure 
these  spacious  valleys  with  their  bounteous 
harvest  fields,  their  shady  groves  and  pleas- 
ant glens,  their  sparkling  lakes  and  streams; 
and  our  hearts  may  overflow  with  love  and 
gratitude  for  our  peaceful  habitations  and 
the  dear  ones  abiding  therein.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding these  circumstances,  our 
minds  reach  out  beyond  these  barriers 
and  in  fancy  we  treasure  the  long  stretch  of 
plains  which  intervene  ’twixt  us,  and  those 
centres  of  civilization  where  congregate  the 
multitudes  of  men;  and  where  we  may  view 
the  great  busy  world  as  it  is. 

Yes,  perchance  our  desires  may  transcend 
the  borders  of  the  great  waters;  and  we 
may  long  to  visit  in  reality,  as  we  oft  have 
done  in  fancy,  the  dear  old  mother  country; 
hallowed  by  oft-told  tales  of  the  parental 
homestead,  and  of  scenes  made  sacred  by 
sweet  memories  of  yore.  At  least  these 
were  the  feelings  which  fostered  my  desires 
long,  long,  ere  I ventured  on  my  pleasant 
trip  to  the  farther  shore. 


But  O,  the  wondrous  melancholy  in  the 
words  ‘ ‘fare  well.  ’ ’ Especially  when  realiz- 
ing that  we  are  about  to  place  between  our- 
selves and  all  who  are  near  and  dear,  thous- 
ands of  miles  of  land  and  sea.  We  are 
burdened  with  the  ills  that  may  befall 
them,  ere  we  meet  again,  oppressed  by  the 
dangers  that  lie  thick  on  every  hand. 

The  parting  words  are  spoken,  the  famili- 
er  forms  recede  from  our  lingering  gaze, 
and  we  are  rapidly  borne  away  from  those 
we  hold  most  dear.  We  now  begin  to 
wonder  how  we  could  have  made  such  a 
mistake  as  to  imagine  that  a trip  to  Europe 
could  possibly  be  a pleasure. 

These  feelings  are  however  of  but  short 
duration,  as  we  are  lured  from  the  melan- 
choly contemplation,  by  the  jollity  of  our 
traveling  companions  and  the  ever  changing 
aspect  of  the  scenes  through  which  we  are 
passing.  They  were  all  new  and  strange, 
yet,  most  interesting  to  me.  Yes,  even  the 
drear  and  uninhabited  plains  possessed  an 
attraction;  for  they  brought  to  my  mind, 
the  many  weary  pilgrimages  which  have 
been  taken  across  their  burning  sands.  I 
thought  of  the  heroic  pioneers,  the  brave 
hand  cart  companions;  and  the  many  tedious 
ox-team  expeditions  which  had  traversed 
them. 

Again  Fort  Laramie,  Council  Bluffs,  the 
Platte  and  Missouri  rivers,  the  “Father  of 
Waters”  and  the  state  of  Illinois,  each  in 
its  turn,  brought  to  my  remembrance, 
tragic  scenes  and  memorable  incidents  in  the 
history  of  my  people. 

Just  before  reaching  Chicago,  one  of  our 
passengers,  a lady  who  had  occupied  the 
opposite  seat  to  me  ever  since  leaving  Og- 
den, took  advantage  of  the  vacant  seat  by 
my  side,  and  excusing  herself  for  address- 
ing a stranger,  said  she  had  been  led  by 
our  conversation,  to  surmise  that  we  were 
Mormons,  was  I really  a Mormon?  When 
I answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  was  yet 
not  wholly  convinced,  and  asked  if  I really 
meant  it,  of  course  I told  her  that  I really 
did;  when  she  began  to  question  me  in  the 
following  manner.  “Do  you  believe  in 
polygamy?  Have  all  the  men  in  Utah 
from  six  to  ten  wives?  Dare  a woman 
there,  refuse  to  marry  a man  if  he  wishes 
her  to  do  so?  Are  all  Mormon  women 
forced  to  marry  whether  they  wish  to  or 
not?  Are  Mormcn  men  good  to  their 
wives?  etc,  I spent  some  little  time  in  ex- 
plaining matters  to  her  and  in  elucidating 
the  mysterious  conditions  of  society  sup- 
posed to  exist  amid  the  valleys  of  the 
Rockies. 

She  expressed  herself  as  being  much 
pleased  and  thanking  me  said  she  should 
henceforth  have  a very  different  idea  of  the 
Mormons.  Wished  to  know  if  the  young 
men  who  had  been  sitting  with  me  were 
Mormons  also,  and  thought  they  were  very 
jolly,  and  fine  specimens  of  the  race.  I 
was  highly  amused  and  little  dreamed  of 
the  many  similar  amusing  incidents  I 
should  experience  ere  my  return. 

Farther  on  our  journey,  when  flying 
through  the  beautiful  woods  of  the  “Em- 
pire State,”  imagination  claimed  me  for  her 
own;  and  I saw  amid  that  newly  budding 
forest,  a youth  devoutly  kneeling; — pouring 
forth  his  earnest  supplications  to  the  God  of 
heaven; — pleading  for  light  and  understand- 
ing yea,  for  wisdom  without  stint; — which 
the  “Good  Book”  promises  shall  be  given, 
to  him  that  asketh,  believing  he  shall  re- 
ceive. I note  the  heavens  grow  brighter  at 
the  boy’s  continued  praying,  and  two  per- 
I sonages  whose  glory  the  noon  day  sun  doth 
dim,  descend  from  their  bright  dwelling, — , 
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stand  they  now  before  the  pleader;  And  one 
pointing  to  the  other  sayeth,  “My  beloved 
Son,  hear  Him.’’  In  the  same  region  my 
mind  travels  far  back  to  the  centuries  that 
are  long  gone  by.  And  imagination 
pictures  the  vast  congregating  of  two 
great  armies;  numerous  descendants  of  two 
brothers; — now  gathering  their  most  power- 
ful force  for  the  terrible  and  final  conflict, 
which  subsequently  blotted  out  from  this 
land  of  promise,  two  great  and  powerful 
nations.  I see  Moroni,  as  sole  survivor  of 
his  people,  standing  midst  the  great  and 
appalling  desolation  of  that  dreadful  battle- 
field. 

He  contemplates  with  bleeding  heart,  the 
marvelous  disaster;  and  ponders  over  the 
causes  which  have  brought  it  about. 

I see  him  deposit  a treasure;  the  re- 
cords of  these  Nations  in  yonder  Mount, 
the  hill  “Cumorah;”  so  that  these  tribes  or 
people,  who  may,  in  the  time  to  come,  in- 
habit this  land,  may  learn  of  the  lives  of 
these  aborigines,  and  take  timely  warning 
from  their  destruction. 

And  now  Moroni  is  no  more.  He  has 
gone  the  way  of  all  flesh.  And  centuries 
dark  and  drear  pass  by.  But  anon,  in 
yon  glorified  and  immortal  messengers 
which  flies  through  the  midst  of  heaven, 
behold,  the  prophet  of  the  Ancient 
Nephites.  He  is  earthward  bound,  and 
wends  his  way  towards  the  depository  of 
his  long  concealed  legacy-  The  time  has 
fully  come.  The  mandate  has  been  issued, 
to  release  it  from  its  hiding  place  and  send 
it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

1 note  with  satisfaction  that  he  entrusts 
it,  with  its  mission,  to  the  future  prospects, 
of  the  appointed  youth,  who  was  praying  in 
the  woods. 

But  we  must  now  leave  this  favored  lad 
with  the  sacred  record,  to  their  eventful 
career,  for  we  have  been  moving  rapidly 
onward,  and  soon  find  ourselves  whirled  in- 
to the  busy  metropolis  of  this  great  Mod- 
ern Nation,  which  is  as  unconscious  and 
unmindful  of  the  bleached  bones  of  that 
highly  favored,  but  alas, now  extinct  nation, 
as  is  a newly  born  babe  of  the  sins  of  the 
world. 

And  now  adieu  to  serious  reflections;  to 
mental  meanderings  mid  the  scenes  of  yore. 
The  present  demands  our  undivided  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  soon  monopolized  by  the 
sights  that  are  presented  to  the  natural  eye. 

New  York,  with  its  scores  of  crowded 
streets,  its  high  and  imposing  buildings, 
its  elevated  railroads  and  numerous  ferry 
boats;  its  suspension  bridge  and  its  many 
rivers,  its  “Statue  of  Liberty”  and  its 
great  ships  to  say  nothing  of  the  ever 
surging  flood  of  industrious  humanity, 
which  without  a lull  throngs  its  busy 
thoioughfares,  all , all  afforded  interest, 
and  were  a source  of  wonder  to  one  so 
lately  released  from  the  rurality  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

My  traveling  companion  was  an  excellent 
guide,  especially  for  one  who  was  as  much 
a stranger  in  the  place,  as  were  the  rest  of 
us;  but  he  always  made  a bee  line  for  the 
nearest  “Cop”  of  whom  he  inquired  the 
way,  and  then  lost  no  valuable  time  in 
finding  the  place.  In  this  manner  we  were 
guided  up  through  Broadway  to  the  base 
or  beginning  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  And 
after  a rather  extended  pull,  we  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  huge  pillar,  column,  or  pile 
which  ever  it  may  be  called,  from  which 
the  suspension  really  begins. 

[To  be  continued.  ] 


S.  E.  CO.  W.  S.  A. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Salt 
Bake  Co.  W.  S.  A was  held  in  the  13th, 
Ward  Assembly  Rooms  on  Tuesday  Sep. 
20th,  1892,  Pres’t.  E.  Howard  presiding. 
Opened  by  singing  ‘ ‘Oh  Come  Come  Away’  ’ 
prayer  by  E.  M.  Price.  Singing,  “Hark 
the  Sound ’’etc. 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  read, 
discussed  and  amended.  Some  instructive 
remarks  were  made  by  Pres’t.  E.  Howard, 
Ter.  Vice  Prest.  Emily  S.  Richards,  E.  M. 
Price  and  Margaret  A.  Caine,  after  which 
the  program  was  rendered  as  follows: 
Elizabeth  Me.  Farlane  on  the  charter  con- 
ferred upon  Salt  Bake  City  from  the  year 
i860,  to  1872.  E.  M.  Price  had  found 
what  powers,  (the  Charter)  had  conferred 
upon  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Salt 
Bake  City,  and  defined  the  duties  and  pow- 
ers of  City  officers. 

Prest.  Howard  read  a list  of  questions  to 
be  answered  at  the  convention  in  this  City 
in  Oct.  E.  S.  Richards  read  notice  of  con- 
vention, also  list  of  subjects  upon  which 
information  was  wanted  for  the  “World’s 
Fair”  which  subjects  were  discussed  by  the 
ladies  present.  Miss  Maude  Pratt  again 
delighted  the  association  with  her  lovely 
voice,  accompanying  herself  on  the  organ, 
after  which  the  meeting  stood  adjourned  for 
one  month,  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

C.  C.  R.  Wells  Sec. 


SOCIAB  REUNION. 


Asocial  reunion  was  held  on  Sept. 4, 1892, 
at  the  Fourth  Ward'meetiug  house,  Provo, by 
the  Relief  Society  of  that  ward,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sealing  up  their  Jubilee  Box;  which 
it  is  designed  will  be  opened  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  twenty-five  3^ears 
hence. 

Singing  from  E.  D.  S.  Hymn  Book. 
Opening  prayer  by  Sarah  E.  Cluff.  The 
President,  Sister  Watson,  made  the  opening 
remarks,  announced  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  greeted  all  present. 

The  papers,  principally  historical  in  char- 
acter, that  were  read  and  deposited  in  the 
box  were  as  follows: 

Minutes  of  the  first  primary  meeting, 
together  with  the  organization,  was  read  by 
Sister  Jane  B.  Sn)’der,  present  President. 
Also  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  together 
with  a sketch  of  its  progressive  steps, 
and  the  sentiments  and  blessings  to  those 
to  whom  the  paper  was  addressed.  This 
association  also  deposited  in  the  box  a bound 
vol.,  Junvenile  Instructor  No.  26,  and  the 
three  children  of  Sister  Sarah  E.  Cluff, 
vol.,  25,  same  publication,  a gift  to  the 
Primary  Association  at  the  time  of  opening 
the  box. 

Sarah  E.  Cluff  read  a paper  on  the  first 
organization  of  the  Relief  Society  of  that 
ward,  which  occurred  on  May  1st,  1868. 
Gave  the  names  of  the  officers,  and  those 
who  made  the  organization.  All  important 
changes  were  noted,  and  closing  remarks 
breathed  a spirit  of  love  and  harmony. 

General  address  written  by  Delia  Ina 
Booth,  and  addressed  to  those  who  should 
open  the  box  was  read. 

Bishop  John  E.  Booth  addressed  the  as- 
sembly, expressed  his  pleasure  in  and  ap- 
proval of  what  the  sisters  were  doing.  Did 
not  anticipate  being  present  when  the  box 
was  opened,  but  could  readily  perceive  that 
t would  be  an  hour  of  exquisite  joy  and 
sorrow.  Was  sorry  that  there  were  ecclesi- 
astical organizations  in  the  ward  as  well  as 


individuals  who  were  not  represented,  and 
fancied  that  some  who  came  to  see  the  box 
opened  would  turn  sadly  away  and  feel  that 
they  had  been  forgotten  or  neglected. 
Wished  to  see  all  the  members  of  the  wa 
drawn  close  together,  and  be  one  in  hearE 

He  was  followed  by  Brother  Andrew 
Watson  (Counselor)  Sister  Mary  John, 
President  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Relief 
Society  of  Utah  Stake,  Anna  K.  Smoot 
President  of  the  Primary  Association,  Emily 
G.  Cluff,  Counselor  to  Sister  John,  and 
Mary  and  Agnes  Farr,  and  others. 

There  was  also  a history  of  the  ward  by 
Bishop  John  E.  Booth;  pictures  of  the  offic- 
ers of  nearly  all  the  Church  organizations, 
books,  letters,  mementoes  etc. , deposited  in 
the  box.  The  dedicatory  prayer  was  offer- 
ed by  Bishop  Booth, and  the  honor  of  finally 
closing  up  the  box  was  delegated  to  Brother 
William  Harrison. 

In  the  evening  a fruit  festival  was  given, 
which  was  well  patronized,  and  a thorough 
success. 

E.  J. 


W.  S.  A.  REPORT. 


On  September  28,  1892,  the  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association  of  Ogden  City  met  in  the 
Educational  Institute  of  the  Fifth  Ward. 

Mrs.  E.  Y.  Stanford  presiding  at  the  re- 
quest of  President  Brown  whose  health  did 
not  admit  of  her  being  present.  Sarah 
Richards  offered  an  appropriate  opening 
prayer,  Ella  Smith  Winters  read  an  essay, 
her  own  composition  from  a back  number 
of  the  Woman’s  Exponent  entitled  “Wo- 
man’s mind  equal  to  man’s.” 

Mary  Cole  next  entertained  the  ladies 
with  the  “Song  that  reached  my  heart.” 
This  young  lady  is  one  of  the  sweet  singers 
on  the  Weber  and  her  effort  on  this  occasion 
was  enchanting,  it  “reached  the  heart  of 
all.” 

The  Hon.  Joseph  Stanford  was  then  in- 
troduced as  having  been  solicited  by  the 
committee  to  lecture  before  the  association. 

This  gentlemen  said  it  was  well  known 
that  he  was  in  sympathy  with,  and  an  ad- 
vocate of  woman  suffrage  and  he  advised  a 
persistent,  firm  advocacy  on  the  part  of  wo- 
men for  the  right  of  franchise . It  was  woman  ’ s 
privilege  to  be  elevated  to  the  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  all  that  man  aspired  to 
attain  to  in  an  intellectual  and  useful  life. 
There  existed  in  woman’s  nature  and  being 
all  the  attributes,  faculties  and  senses  to  be 
found  in  man,  why  should  they  remain  in 
her  dormant, uncultivated  and  undeveloped. 

It  would  add  much  to  the  sweetness  of 
man’s  existence  and  the  pleasures  and  in- 
fluence of  home  to  make  her  his  companion 
in  the  broader  sense  of  the  term.  He  be- 
lieved that  when  the  sexes  come  together 
nearly  on  an  equality  in  education,  where 
the  woman’s  mind  had  been  trained  and 
informed  on  all  subjects  accessible  to  man 
that  she  would  make  a better  wife  and 
mother,  than  the  untutored  and  unculti- 
vated and  consequently  ignorant  mother 
could  possibly  do;  posterity  would  also  be 
benefited  by  such  equality  for  as  features, 
traits  in  character  and  physical  defects  are 
in  part  transmitted  to  posterity,  so  are  the 
good  parts  and  qualities  of  our  being,  and 
what  greater  boon  or  legacy  can  parents 
confer  upon  offspring  than  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  their  mutually  developed  mental 
and  moral  natures. 

The  speaker  made  extensive  references  to 
events  in  the  past  history  of  the  world  in 
support  of  the  theory  of  the  ability  of  wo- 
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man  to  become  the  equal  of  man,  also  to 
the  experience  and  philosophy  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  anatomy  on  the  brain  power  of 
both  male  and  female. 

He  advised  a pacific  policy  towards  the 
male  sex,  so  as  not  to  antagonize  their  cause 
with  man  by  hostile  speeches  and  addresses 
because  some  men  are  opposed  to  Woman 
Suffrage,  many  men  did  so  oppose  in  all 
sincerity  and  honesty,  having  a high  regard 
for  woman  and  a wish  to  preserve  her 
especially  from  the  crude,  ungovernable 
passions  and  unclean  distasteful  habits  ex- 
hibited by  many  men  who  engaged  in 
political  and  other  pursuits  common  to  pub- 
lic life;  such  opponents  at  the  present  over- 
look the  fact  that  woman’s  presence  would 
cleanse  and  purify  the  ranks  and  elevate  the 
tastes  and  feelings  above  such  practices. 

He  remembered  as  good  doctrine  an 
article  in  the  Deseret  News  suggesting  to 
the  ladies  of  these  associations  not  to  ally 
themselves  to  either  political  party,  tb^y 
had  nothing  to  gain  by  so  doing  but  on  the 
other  hand,  for  reasons  which  the  speaker 
gave,  they  might  prejudice  their  cause. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Stan- 
ford for  his  able,  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing lecture. 

The  subject  of  the  World’s  Fair  was  then 
taken  up  and  considered  and  the  ladies 
present  were  urged  to  attend  a meeting 
called  by  the  ladies  committee  of  Weber 
County  to  be  held  in  the  City  Hall  on 
Saturday  next. 

Vice  President,  Mrs.  Hilliard  suggested 
that  the  committee  on  programme  arrange 
for  a suitable  recognition  to  be  made  in 
reference  to  the  4th  century  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  Columbus,  at  our  next  meet- 
ing. 

The  event  would  be  celebrated  on  the 
2 1 st  of  October  throughout  the  whole  of 
America.  Several  new  members  were 
added  to  the  association.  By  the  attend- 
ance at  this  meeting,  much  the  largest  ever 
held  in  Ogden,  it  was  evident  that  an  in- 
creased interest  is  being  awakened  in  the 
rights  of  woman  in  this  locality. 

Meeting  adjourned  for  one  month. 

Lizzie  Stanford,  Sec. 

*♦> 

PACIFIC  COAST  WOMEN’S  PRESS 
ASSOCIATION. 


The  P.  C.  Women’s  Press  Club,  of  San 
Francisco,  has  some  very  fine  types  of  wo- 
manhood in  its  enrollment.  As  I dropped 
into  its  annual  convention,  now  being  held 
in  that  city,  I scanned  the  faces  with  a good 
deal  of  interest  and  listened  with  a good 
deal  more  to  the  remarks  that  followed  one 
another  in  quick  succession. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a sym- 
posium on  the  referred  resolution  of  the  N. 
E.  A.,  in  May  last,  and  was  the  subject  of 
much  caustic  wit,  sound  sense  and  a remark- 
able variety  of  opinions.  The  ladies  were 
limited  to  five-minute  speeches,  or  papers, 
and  were  generally  within  the  limits. 
The  resolution,  which  was  virtually  laid  on 
the  table  by  the  visiting  editors,  was  this, 
offered  by  Miss  Mary  Allen  West,  Editor  of 
the  Union  Signal,  and  President  of  the  111 
W.  P.  A. 

Resolved.  That  we,  as  an  Editorial  As- 
sociation, protest  against  the  publication  of 
details  of  crime,  reports  of  divorce  courts, 
and  other  demoralizing  matter,  and  desire 
to  put  ourselves  on  record  as  recognizing 
the  truth  that  report  of  honorable  deeds  is 


as  much  news  as  reports  of  crime,  and  more 
worthy  of  record  by  the  public  press. 

This  referred  resolution  was  left  by  the 
junketing  editors  to  die  a natural  death. 
The  editors  were  going  out  that  evening, 
probably  under  police  escort,  to  the  China- 
town slums,  or  some  other  equally  interest- 
ing and  filthy  city  suburb;  and,  by  the  way, 
what  is  the  reason  that  the  Eastern  people 
have  such  a ravenous  appetite  to  see  the 
slums  of  San  Francisco?  Do  they  return 
the  compliment  by  trotting  out  California 
visitors  to  their  Barbary  Coasts?  They 
crowd  into  the  suffocating  Chinese  theatre 
and  endure  smells  enough  to  foster  all  the 
microbes  that  may  be  floating  about,  and 
make  nests  somewhere  about  their  persons. 
They  tramp  up  and  down  alleys  and  by- 
ways, and  underground  dens,  with  the 
most  persistent  curiosity.  And  then  they 
say,  “Oh,  my!  how  can  you  endure  it?’’ 
I believe  they  generally  call  the  object  of 
their  visits  “scabs  on  the  body  politic,”  or 
some  other  equally  euphonious  name. 

We  don’t  endure  it.  We  don’t  go  to  see, 
hear,  taste  or  smell  it.  But  this  is  a di- 
gression. 

Alice  Carey  Waterman  led  off  in  a brisk, 
pertinent,  incisive  paper  on  “Resolutions 
as  Levers,  ” said  what  she  had  to  say,  said 
it  well,  covered  her  points,  drove  them  in 
and  sat  down  within  the  time  limit.  Then 
the  resolution  of  Miss  West  was  stood  up 
to  be  snowballed,  and  the  way  those  wo- 
men went  at  it,  giving  a dig  now  and  then 
in  a sly  aside  at  the  National  Editorial  As- 
sociation, was  a revelation.  The  Press  as 
an  Educator — What  constitutes  News  in  a 
Weekly  Paper — News  or  Gossip? — Theory 
and  Practice — Limitations  of  a Country 
Editor — The  Survival  of  the  Fittest — News 
from  the  Editor’s  Standpoint — Ditto  from 
the  Reader’s  Standpoint — Reporter, Fashion 
Editor,  Story  Writer,  Dramatic  Critic,  etc., 
etc. — all  that  goes  to  make  up  a paper. 
Every  spoke  in  its  wheel  revolved  round 
that  resolution.  What  did  they  say? 
What  did  they  not  say?  They  talked  to 
some  purpose.  Criminal  advertisements 
brought  out  a scorching,  scathing  rebuke; 
those  not  openly  criminal,  but  the  “Mas- 
sage,” the  “Fortune  teller,”  the  “Meet  me 
at  Nine  o’clock,”  the  ads.  wrapped  up  in 
insinuations  of  how  to  be  beautiful.  These 
were  unrolled,  and  their  hidden  poison  un- 
veiled. It  was  news  to  some  there,  it  was 
evident.  But  the  probes  were  covered  with 
a delicate  lace  of  words  that  conveyed  mean- 
ing without  coarseness,  that  cut  to  the 
quick  like  a surgeon’s  lance,  but  were  as 
carefully  handled. 

The  necessity  and  advantage  of  news — 
as  news — was  discussed  with  a keen  sense 
of  the  distinction  between  news  and  gossip. 
The  Bible  was  as  full  of  revelations  of  sin, 
murder  and  licentiousness  as  of  the  records 
oi  heroism,  virtue  and  righteousness.  Cain 
was  there,  but  Cain’s  punishment  was  great- 
er than  he  could  bear.  The  retribution  was 
held  up  as  well  as  the  crime.  Ergo:  it  was 
well  not  to  hide  crime,  lest  it  might  escape 
punishment.  Next,  news-papers  supplied 
the  demand.  If  the  demand  was  for  the 
prize  fight  it  was  the  fault  of  the  people,  not 
the  paper,  What  made  the  paper — the 
people?  or  did  the  public  make  it? 

Sunday  papers  and  their  moral  or  immor- 
al effect  on  the  rising  generation,  etc. 

It  was  a ringing,  clear,  loud  call  for  re- 
form. It  was  a justification  of  editorial 
concession.  It  was  an  expos6  of  the  control 
of  corporations,  of  fees  to  lawyers — shysters, 
rather — it  was  a noble  defense  of  the  honest 


lawyer,  of  the  conscientious  controllers  of 
the  press.  It  was  an  admission  of  its  weak- 
ness, it  was  a supporter  of  its  strength. 
And  who  are  the  women  who  constitute 
the  strength  of  this  association?  Perhaps 
some  day  I may  individualize  them.  They 
are  worth  it.  But  they  are  reticent,  modest, 
do  not  seek  notoriety.  There  is  variety 
among  them,  without  which  there  would 
be  no  spiciness.  Some  of  them  are  well 
known  as  writers,  editors,  journalists, 
authors,  poets  and  philanthropists.  Some 
are  unfledged  as  yet,  but  they  will  fly  one 
of  these  days.  They  are  not  all  gifted,  all 
wise,  all  learned, but  the  material  is  beyond 
praise,  and  the  unknown  and  uninvited 
visitor  passed  out  with  a deep  respect  and 
great  appreciation  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Wo- 
men’s Press  Association. — The  Journalist. 



THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 
WOMEN. 


At  the  business  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States, 
held  in  Chicago  in  May,  the  resignation  of 
the  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Ella  Dietz  Clymer, 
was  presented  and  accepted  with  expres- 
sions of  regret.  Mrs.  Clymer’ s condition 
of  health  made  it  imperative  that  she  should 
accede  to  the  advice  of  her  physician,  and 
resign  all  official  positions  in  the  various 
organizations  with  which  she  was  con- 
nected. 

Miss  Clara  Conway,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
was  unanimously  elected  to  the  vacant  of- 
fice. Miss  Conway  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion and  looks  forward  to  active  participa- 
tion in  the  work  of  the  Council,  in  which 
she  is  deeply  interested. 

Rachel  Foster  Avery. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  organization  which  has  at  heart  the 
best  interests  of  the  children,  the  Interna- 
tional Kindergarten  Union,  has  entered  the 
National  Council  of  Women  of  the  United 
States. 

The  President  of  the  Union  is  that  well- 
known  Kindergartner,  Mrs.  Sarah  B. 
Cooper  of  San  Francisco,  and,  through  the 
membership  of  the  Union  in  the  National 
Council,  she  becomes  a Vice-President  of 
the  latter  organization,  thus  adding  a 
valuable  co-worker  to  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Council. 

The  Kindergarten  Union  has  shown  its 
wisdom  by  appointing  Mis.  Cooper  to  rep- 
resent the  Kindergarten  idea  on  the 
Honorary  Committee  of  the  World’s  Con- 
gress of  Representative  Women  to  be  held 
next  year  in  Chicago  under  the  joint 
management  of  the  Woman’s  Branch  of  the 
World’s  Congress  Auxiliary  and  tne  Na- 
tional Council  of  Women. 


PundiTA  Ramabai  opened  her  school  in 
the  new  home  July  26.  The  editor  of  the 
Bombay  Guardian  calls  the  opening  day 
“a  red-letter  day,”  and  the  Sliarada  Sadan 
“an  accomplished  fact.”  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  evening  exercises  was  an  ad- 
dress by  Mrs.  Ranade,  wife  of  an  eminent 
judge,  an  orthodox  Hindu.  The  school 
has  now  thirty-four  child  widows  and  ten 
non-widows,  and  it  seems  to  have  the  con- 
fidence and  sympathy  of  the  leading  people 
of  Bombay. 
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WOMAN’S  NEWS. 


Following  are  the  committees  appointed 
for  the  new  Year  for  the  W.  P.  A. 

FINANCE. 

Nellie  B.  Eyester,  Sarah  B.  Cooper, 
Hannah  Neall,  Agnes  Manning,  Ruthella 
S.  Bolland,  Isabel  Raymond. 

PRESS. 

Florence  P.  Matheson,  Mary  Rambert, 
Maude  Peaslee,  Mrs.  Sexton,  Priscilla  Al- 
den,  Virginia  S.  Hilliard. 

PUBLICATION. 

Gregory  Flesher,  E.  Hanson,  Sarah 
Reamer,  E.  D.  C.  Edholm,  Emmeline 
North. 

VISITING. 

Mrs.  Geo.  T.  Gaden,  J.  O.  Newhall, 
M.  R.  Johnson,  D.  W.  Gelwicks,  S.  J. 
Darling,  Marian  Taylor. 

PROGRAMME. 

Adeline  Knapp,  Nettie  B.  Wilcox, 
Charlotte  P.  Stetson,  Mrs.  Endrea,  Alice 
K.  Cooley,  Alice  C.  Waterman,  Mrs.  Shuey, 
Sarah  Pratt  Carr,  Mary  V.  Rawrenee. 

RECEPTION. 

Rillian  Plunkett, Ina  D.  Coolbrith, Marian 
B.  Foster,  Hattie  Cooper,  R.  H.  Smith, 
Barbara  Knell,  Reila  Ellis,  E.  O.  Smith, 
Frances  Edgerton,  Mary  R.  Hoffman. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

Mrs.  Van  Pelt,  Rillian  Plunkett,  Florence 
Matheson,  Mrs.  Flesher,  Mrs.  Gaden,  N. 
B.  Eyester,  Adeline  Knapp. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  T.  Gaden  (nee  Rewis) 
have  arrived  from  the  East.  Mrs.  Gaden 
has  received  the  congratulations  of  her 
numerous  friends  and  has  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  her  office  that  of  corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  W.  P.  A. 

Army  Priscilla  Alden. 

vSan  Francisco,  Oct.  ’92. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


The  Woman’s  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion, of  Illinois,  is  planning  to  conduct  a 
model  pharmacy  in  the  Illinois  building  at 
the  World’s  Fair. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Gordon  Fenwick,  a member 
of  the  British  Royal  Commission  to  the 
World’s  Fair,  is  in  Chicago,  making  ar- 
rangements for  an  exhibit  of  the  methods 
of  nursing  in  England. 

The  conference  of  women  workers  to  be 
held  early  in  November  at  Bristol, England, 
promises  to  be  unusually  interesting. 
Among  the  papers  there  will  be  one  by 
Mrs.  Fawcett  on  suggested  amendments  of 
the  criminal  law. 

Miss  Romeyn  Shaw,  the  private  secretary 
of  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  is  a beautiful  and  a 
brilliant  woman.  She  has  the  common 
sense  of  a “down  east  schoolma’am.”  She 
does  all  the  “meeting”  and  “addressing” 
of  the  hundreds  of  callers  at  the  Woman’s 
Republican  headquarters  on  Fifth  avenue. 
She  is  an  expert  stenographer  and  a careful 
correspondent. 

The  false  statements,  the  half  state- 
ments, the  perversion  of  facts  by  which  the 
political  parties  seek  to  promote  their  suc- 
cess, give  a sickening  sense  of  something 
woefully  at  fault  in  our  State  and  national 


politics.  How  can  the  rights  of  women,  or 
any  other  just  thing,  come  from  men  who 
cannot,  or  will  not,  state  the  opposing  side 
fairly  and  tell  the  honest  truth? — Ex. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  law  giving 
women  the  right  to  vote  for  school  officers 
is  to  go  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  due 
form.  The  case  is  sent  up  from  Mt.  Vernon, 
111. , where  two  men  were  defeated  by  two 
women,  and  they  take  it  to  heart.  We  do 
not  know  what  are  the  points  at  issue,  but 
if  it  is  on  its  merits  the  boys  will  have  to 
stay  on  the  outside. — Illi?iois  Suffragist. 

Electricity  is  measured  by  volts,  ohms, 
amperes  and  watts,  which  terms  are  now 
frequently  seen  in  the  ordinary  periodical. 
The  volt  is  the  unit  of  electrical  pressure; 
the  ohm  is  the  unit  of  resistance;  the  am- 
pere is  the  unit  of  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent and  the  watt  is  the  unit  of  power. 
The  volt  acting  upon  the  ohm  produces  the 
ampere  and  the  watt  is  the  unit  of  strength 
multiplied  by  the  unit  of  pressure.  A kilo- 
watt is  one  thousand  watts  and  equivalent 
to  about  one  and  one-third  horse  power. 

A stock  company  has  been  formed  by  the 
Board  of  Rady  Managers  of  the  World’s 
Fair,  and  its  successful  operation  will  be  a 
boon  to  women  visiting  the  Fair.  The 
company  is  known  as  the  Woman’s  Dormi- 
tory Association  of  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion. Shares  are  being  sold  at  $10  each,  no 
person  being  allowed  to  hold  more  than 
$100  worth.  Presentation  of  a certificate 
entitles  the  owner  to  lodging  at  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Association  while  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Fair,  the  face  value  of  the  cer- 
tificate to  be  applied  toward  pagment.  The 
holders  of  certificates  are  entitled  to  a share 
in  any  profits  that  may  accrue. 

Mr.  Josiah  Quincy  was  lately  interviewed 
in  regard  to  his  opinion  on  woman  suffrage, 
by  the  New  York  World.  The  World 
says: 

When  he  was  asked  if  he  thought  it  was 
a fine  thing  for  women  to  be  entering  the 
political  field  and  “whooping  up”  cam- 
paign issues  for  the  parties  which  they 
favored,  he  replied:  “If  you  want  my 

opinion,  take  it  down  as  I give  it  to  you.” 
What  follows,  therefore,  is  Mr.  Quincy’s 
view  on  the  subject  as  dictated  by  him- 
self: 

“I  am  a believer  in  woman  suffrage,  and 
am  for  any  movement  which  leads  up  to 
it.  I see  no  objection  to  the  participation 
of  women  in  politics.  I believe  it  would 
be  a wholesome  and  beneficial  thing  if  more 
political  thought  and  interest  could  be  stimu- 
lated among  them. 

“In  spite  of  women  having  110  votes  they 
possess  important  influence  on  any  subject 
to  which  they  may  devote  their  attention, 
and  they  help  in  the  promotion  of  public 
opinion. — Ex. 


Class  in  Obstetrics. 


DR  ROMANIA  B.  PRATT 

Will  commence  another  Class  in  Obstetrics 
about  NOVEMBER  15.  A few  situations 
for  Nurses  are  open  in  the  hospital. 

For  further  information  inquire  of  Dr. 
Pratt,  Deseret  Hospital. 

DOCTOR  MATTIE  HUGHES  CANNON^ 

Office:  II  South,  First  West  Street. 

Office  practice  for  Diseases  of  Women  from  2 
until  4 p.  m. 


Dr.  Maggie  C.  Shipp 

Will  commence  her  Winter  Class  in  Obstetrics 
and  Nursing  on  Monday,  October  24. 

Address:  Dr.  Shipp,  18  Main  S 
Telephone  383- 
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MRS.  M.  E.  VAN,  M.  D. 

HAS  REMOVED  her  office,  from  Constitution 
Building  to  her  resideuce,  167  THIRD  STREET. 
Office  hours,  2 to  4 p m- 
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THE  GREEN  STREET. 


Of  the  ways  I wandered  o’er 
In  enchanted  days  of  yore — 

I love  best  a verdant  street 
Traversed  by  my  childish  feet. 

It  was  long,  and  straight,  and  wide — 

Grass  grown  thick  on  either  side 
Of  a road  that  ran  between — 

Slim  gray  rill  through  shores  of  green. 

On  one  side  a low  stone  wall 
O’er  whose  rim  the  rise  and  fall 
Of  the  wheat-fields  tidal — flow 
Shimmered  in  the  summer’s  glow. 

And  along  their  outer  edge, 

Leaning  on  the  wall’s  slim  ledge — 

Near  the  gaps  by  bold  hands  made 
In  some  well  requited  raid — 

Peach  trees — pink  with  spring’s  pale  flush. 
Or  with  ripe  fruits  crimson  blush 
Made  a still,  sweet,  stir  of  bloom 
In  the  street’s  green-silenced  gloom. 

I have  trod  it  oft  at  dawn, 

When  along  its  way  were  drawn — 

At  my  fancy’s  beckonings — 

Cavalcades  of  queens  and  kings; 

Princes  proud,  and  barons  bold, 

With  a blaze  of  green  and  gold — 

Come  in  pomp  of  princely  state 
All  to  make  my  day  elate. 

Then  at  twilight  I have  known 
Every  mound  and  hollow  grown 
Populous  with  elfin  throngs, 

Holding  fete  with  dance  and  songs. 

But  the  e£rie  shades  of  night 
Made  the  streets  a place  of  blight 
Sprites  of  doom  and  shapes  of  dread 
Trod  its  thorough  lare  instead. 

Oft  our  childish  steps  have  stayed 
Long -without  the  lonely  glade 
Faltering  long,  in  doubt  to  choose 
In  the  dusk’s  conjuring  hues — 

Human  fees  that  ambushed  lay 
In  the  street  to  bar  our  way — 

Or  those  things  of  darker  fear, 

Rustling  in  the  cornfield  near, — 

Which  our  shrinking  forms  must  brush 
Should  we  brave  its  vibrant  hush: — 
Shapes  that  kept  our  way  beside 
As  we  swam  the  wheats’  deep  tide — 

Counting  every  yard  a league, 

Bristling  thick  with  still  intrigue — 

Ere  we  reached  all  safe  and  whole 
Fond  home-roof  that  made  our  goal. 


Gray  old  roof!  thy  gables  too, 

Knew  the  streets’  familiar  view — 
Glimpsing  through  intricacies 
Of  the  tall  box-elder  trees. 

And  thy  many  porches  made 
Grateful  gift  of  snmmer  shade 
At  the  end  of  its  green  path 
Bare  in  sunshine’s  amber  bath. 

Some  few  rods  from  off  the  road 
That  green  orchard  forest  showed 
At  whose  edge  a long  path  wound 
To  the  homestead’s  farthest  bound; — 

Down  beyond  the  barn,  whose  walls 
Saw  our  gayest  festivals; — 

To  the  spring,  whose  crystal  tent 
Pitched  amid  the  field’s  extent 

Drew  the  hordes  of  rushes  tall — 
Sweet-briar-wild-rose-bush,  and  all 
The  lank  grasses  there  to  drink 
At  its  silver-bubbled  brink. 

Childhood’s  home!  how  fond  and  fast 
Memories  of  thy  ways  file  past 
My  heart’s  open  window-pane, 

Bringing  back  thy  days  again. 

Years  have  passed;  the  verdant  street, 
Worn  with  tread  of  many  feet, 

Lies — a dusty,  common  way — 

Beaten  down  from  green  to  gray. 

Now  a depot’s  busy  mart 
Claims  the  orchard’s  quiet  heart; 

Where  the  wheat-wands  waved,  there  lies 
A prone  field  of  steels  and  ties — 

In  whose  maze,  with  hootings  dire, 
Gowlish  things  with  eyes  of  fire — 
Serpent-shapes,  with  dragon  guide, 

Day  and  night  unceasing  glide. 

But  no  longer  in  the  dawn 
Princely  retinues  are  drawn; 

And  no  rush  of  fairy  feet 
Fill  the  spaces  of  the  street. 

Passed  the  quaint  and  quiet  life, — 

Blotted  out  in  noise  and  strife; — 

And  the  romance  of  its  time 
Shut  in  these  blind  walls  of  rhyme. 

Josephine  Spencer. 


IN  RURAL  ENGLAND. 


XXVI. 

The  sacred  ceremony  performed,  the  try- 
ing ordeal  passed,  Uncle  Rob  giving  the 
bride  away,  and  the  leave-takings  over — the 
grand  old  family  coach  was  at  the  door  with 
its  handsome  white  horses  and  appurtenances 
for  it  bore  the  “Walton  Arms.’’  Lady  An- 
na who  was  still  Lady  Anna  in  her  beauti- 
ful personality  with  all  the  sweetness  and 
grace  of  her  own  dear  self — without  so 
much  as  a wedding  breakfast  (as  in  these 
days)  was  handed  to  a seat  in  the  coach  of 
Lord  Walton’s  family;  young  Walton  the 
proud  bridegroom  following  in  haste,  as 
though  afraid  at  the  last  moment  of  losing 
his  prize.  Mrs.  Bland  wept  profusely,  she 
had  never  shed  so  many  tears  Thice  her 
mother’s  funeral.  She  could  sc  rcely  ac- 
count for  it  herself  and  her  husband  was 
very  much  annoyed.  Uncle  Rob  thought 


it  uncalled  for,  and  Clair  who  sympathized 
most  with  her,  wondered  why  she  should 
weep  like  that  when  his  own  grief  was  quite 
as  real  although  not  so  demonstrative. 

Lady  Anna  was  perfectly  happy;  she  was 
not  one  who  cared  much  for  wealth  and 
popularity,  nor  did  she  know  how  necessary 
it  was  to  her  happiness  and  well-being  in 
society.  She  had  never  yet  comprehended 
those  great  and  homely  truths  that  so  affect 
our  lives  temporally  viz.  the  social  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  possession  of  her  heart’s  desire,  the 
wife  of  the  man  of  her  choice,  this  innocent- 
minded  young  maiden  felt  such  perfect  hap- 
piness and  security,  that  all  else  and  all 
other  friends,  home,  the  paternal  mansion, 
and  its  associations  were  momentarily  for- 
gotten. Her  parting  from  cousin  Jane  to 
whom  she  owed  so  much  was  as  nothing 
at  such  a time  but  to  Jane  Bland  it  was 
painful.  She  did  not  even  remember '’that 
her  destination  would  be  among  Clair’s 
native  mountains,  she  only  rejoiced  in  the 
beautiful  present,  perhaps  it  was  as  well; 
yet  it  was  painful  to  those  who  were  left  be- 
hind, who  loved  her  for  herself,  her  native 
goodness,  her  personal  worth  and  genuine 
qualites.  The  servants  threw  pecks  of  rice 
after  her  and  the  old  honse-keeper  sent  not 
only  an  old  shoe  flying  after  her,  but  horse- 
shoes as  well,  even  more  than  one. 

After  the  coach  had  gone  quite  out  of 
sight,  and  the  relatives  of  the  family  of  the 
late  Baronet  had  spent  themselves  in  gossip 
about  the  affair,  the  breakfast  was  an- 
nounced and  Uncle  Rob,  Clair,  Doctor 
Bland  and  wife,  the  Bishop  and  Rector  with 
all  the  guests  from  a distance,  including 
Lady  Walton,  and  some  of  the  Walton 
relatives,  gathered  around  the  table,  to  par- 
take the  wedding  feast.  Gloomy  enough 
too  for  the  absence  of  the  bridal  party  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  sumptuous  morning  meal, 
even  though  all  present  seemed  anxious  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  A strange  melancholy 
settled  down  upon  the  company,  and  not  all 
the  witticisms  and  reminiscences  of  the 
older  relatives  could  dispel  the  settled  con- 
viction that  many  of  them  seemed  to  feel 
that  the  change  now  made,  would  not  be 
the  only  radical  one  within  a short  time. 
The  subject  of  the  future  being  brought  up 
each  one  seemed  willing  to  respond  or  to 
give  an  opinion  and  the  universal  verdict 
was  that  never  again  would  they  meet  in 
that  old  ruin;  many  things  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  some  new  and  unknown 
changes,  that  were  incomprehensible,  a 
quiet  observer  might  see  several  of  those 
most  interested, had  strange  presentiments  in 
regard  to  the  future. 

The  wedding  breakfast  over,  the  party 
gathered  in  the  drawing-room  and  conver- 
sation became  more  general.  A bright  fire 
of  hard  wood  glowed  cheeringly  and  lighted 
up  the  heavy  dark  mahogany  furniture  and 
sombre  wainscoted  walls.  Wine,  fruits  and 
nuts  were  upon  the  table,  for  dessert  was  to 
be  served  there  that  the  servants  and  old 
retainers  might  come  in  to  partake  the 
breakfast,  perhaps  it  was  the  exhilaration  of 
the  wine  that  made  the  company  grow  fam- 
iliar  and  loosed  their  tongues.  Uncle  Rob 
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WOMANS  EXPONENT. 


Harrison  appealing  to  Mrs.  Bland  inquired 
her  view  of  the  condition  of  the  family  and 
the  Castle  and  also  of  Clair’s  leaving  it  to 
go  abroad  with  him.  “And  where  would 
you  wander,  and  how  long  keep  him  from 
home,  it  seems  to  me  a young  man  just  en- 
tering jtpon  the  duties  of  a vast  estate,  has 
obligations  to  fill  that  require  close  atten- 
tion, a year  or  two  hence  he  might  be  bet- 
ter prepared,  when  he  has  repaired  the 
house  and  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
position  he  is  to  occupy  in  public  life.” 

The  reply  was,  “Now  is  his  time  he  is 
free  and  untrammelled  in  every  way,  he  is 
totally  unfit  as  far  as  experience  goes  and 
would  possibly  make  some  serious  mistakes, 
having  no  adviser  to  look  into  his  affairs 
and  give  counsel,  and  the  lodgekeeper  who 
knows  every  foot  of  the  place  could  manage 
as  he  did  in  your  Uncle’s  time,  and  when 
Clair  has  had  the  advantage  of  travel  and 
observation,  he  will  have  greater  influence 
in  the  County  and  be  more  of  a man  among 
men,  at  present  he  is  only  an  inexperienced 
stripling.” 

“Yet  he  is  older  than  Anna  who  has  as- 
sumed a position  of  such  vital  importance, 
my  heart  goes  out  to  her  in  tender  pity, 
and  some  way  I cannot  help  feeling  how 
much  she  needs  a woman’s  advice,  dear 
Anna  she  is  one  of  the  most  dependent 
creatures,  and  has  less  idea  of  the  world 
than  any  girl  I have  ever  seen,  she  is  im- 
pulsive and  generous,  trusts  implicitly  where 
she  has  given  her  confidence,  and  I tremble 
for  her  reason,  were  she  deceived  by  one 
she  loved  and  believed  in.” 

“You  speak  as  though  you  entertained 
positive  fears  of  evil,  is  not  young  Walton 
the  soul  of  truth  and  honor,  would  he  de- 
ceive or  wrong  a woman;  If  I had  any 
doubts  of  his  devotion,  I would  never  have 
given  that  innocent,  confiding, young  cousin 
of  mine  into  his  care  I assure  you  Mrs. 
Bland.  I love  her  as  my  own  sister  or 
daughter,  I will  see  to  it  that  her  happiness 
is  not  wrecked  as  I live,”  and  so  excited  did 
he  become  that  Jane  Bland  feared  the  Wal- 
tons, who  were  at  the  other  side  of  the  long, 
low  room  would  hear  the  remark.  Dr. 
Bland  who  had  remained  silent  until  then, 
broke  in  saying,  “It  is  only  the  sadness  of 
the  farewell  that  has  wrought  upon  my 
wife’s  emotions  Mr.  Harrison  it  causes  to  her 
look  upon  the  dark  side,  she  loved  Anna 
with  her  whole  soul,  so  much  indeed  that 
she  almost  felt  it  wrong  to  have  a home  of 
her  own.  I had  hard  work  to  persuade  her 
that  she  needed  companionship;  her  life 
here  was  very  exciting,  and  she  is  of  a 
nervous  and  susceptible  as  well  as  emotional 
temperament.  ’ ’ 

Finding  her  husband  so  good  a champion 
Mrs.  Bland  left  him  the  field  with  Mr. 
Harrison,  and  turning  to  Clair  asked  him 
where  they  intended  going.  ‘ ‘To  the  West 
Indies  I believe  “he  replied  as  Mr.  Harrison 
has  seen  the  East  Indies  he  seems  anxious 
now  to  explore  the  West.” 

“And  are  you  sure  you  can  endure  all  sorts 
of  weather  like  one  used  to  all  climates?  ’ ’ 
“Now  don’t  begin  to  worry  over  me.  I’ll 
take  chances;  I could  go  anywhere  with  such 
a friend,  and  he  is  so  lonely  I’m  sure  he  has 
had  some  great  sorrow  in  his  life,  been  de- 
ceived by  a woman  perhaps.  ’ ’ 

“Don’t  say  that  Clair,  don’t  become  em- 
bittered toward  the  other  sex,  through  a 
misanthrope,  I hope  you  will  marry  some 
genuinely  good  young  girl,  and  rebuild 
this  castle,  it  would  be  so  much  better  for 
all  the  people  around,  and  for  your  cousin 
too  who  would  be  so  much  happier  to  see  a 


little  life  in  the  dear  old  place,  I have  a 
particular  regard  for  this  old  ruin  notwith- 
standing its  dilapidated  condition,  and  all 
the  changes  that  have  transpired.  ’ ’ 

“If  I return  safe,  of  which  I have  no 
doubt,  I will  gratify  you  as  far  as  the  old 
ruin  is  concerned,  and  make  myself  as 
popular  as  possible  with  the  people  here- 
abouts; entertain  in  a hospitable  fashion 
and  keep  up  a style  becoming  the  dignity  of 
the  Hilliard  estate.” 

‘ ‘And  perpetuate  the  ancestral  name  and 
title  cousin  Clair,  you  are  the  last  in  the 
male  line  of  the  name,  and  I have  some 
pride  in  that  matter,  it  being  my  mother’s 
name,  and  she  thought  it  one  of  the  best  old 
English  names  in  the  realm,  and  often  told 
me  of  her  great  grandfather  Hilliard  who 
was  one  of  the  old  feudal  Baron’s  and  kept 
his  strongholds  and  drawbridge  and 
brooked  no  interference  from  the  Knights 
and  Eords  who  encountered  his  dis- 
pleasure.” 

The  morning  wore  away  and  the  Wal- 
tons and  all  other  guests  took  their  leave; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bland  lingered  later  and 
finally  bade  a reluctant  goodbye  to  Clair 
and  Uncle  Rob  who  were  to  leave  for  Eon- 
don  the  next  morning.  It  was  the  last 
family  party  that  ever  assembled  in  tliat  old 
mansion,  where  generation  after  generation 
had  been  born  and  bred  and  gone  forth 
to  make  a place  in  the  world.  Often  Jane 
Bland  had  reflected  on  the  past, her  mother’s 
youthful  days  in  that  once  palatial  place, 
now  so  ruined  and  desolate.  Frequently 
after  it  was  entirely  deserted  except  by  the 
people  in  charge,  Mrs.  Bland  would  stroll 
thro’  the  grounds  and  venturing  in  would 
make  a tour  of  the  empty  rooms  recalling 
the  visions  of  the  shadowy  past,  and  in  her 
happier  moods  the  halcyon  days  of  yore, 
when  gaiety  and  festivity  held  sway 
That  last  morning  made  an  impression  upon 
Rob  Harrison  and  Clair  that  they  never  for- 
got in  after  years. 


SOCIAE  REUNION. 


The  first  social  reunion  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  newly-elected  officers  of  the  “P. 
C.  W.  P.  A ” occurred  Monday  last.  The 
programme  was  in  the  care  of  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  Programme  Committee,  Miss 
Adeline  E.  Knapp  of  the  ‘ ‘Call.  ’ ’ She  proved 
the  right  one  in  the  right  place,  and  further 
demonstrated  what  brilliant  achievements 
lie  in  the  wake  of  journalistic  leadership. 
The  social  was  well  attended  and  voted  a 
pronounced  success,  a feature  of  it  being 
the  bright,  spirited  papers  that  aroused  good 
fellowship,  rather  than  a vein  of  gloomy 
reminiscent  adventures  that  only  revive  hid- 
eous nightmares.  The  opening  address  was 
by  the  president,  Emily  Browne  Powell, 
her  subject  being  the  origin  of  clubs.  In 
her  own  racy  descriptive  style  she  carried 
her  hearers  to  “The  Mermaid  Inn,”  where 
Shakespere  and  kindred  spirits  made  their 
rendezvous  and  in  social  enjoyment  coined 
gems  of  imperishable  thought  that  survives 
them  as  monuments  of  their  genius.  Terse- 
ly she  reviewed  the  growth  of  clubs,  es- 
pecially calling  attention  to  women’s  first 
venture  in  that  line,  and  closed  only  too 
soon  her  interesting  discourse  with  a hope 
and  abiding  faith  that  their  future  would  be 
a never-ending  success.  At  the  conclusion 
of  that  address  and  the  social,  which  she 
managed  with  parliamentary  dignity,  the 
association  felt  more  assured  than  ever  that 
their  choice  of  executive  officer  could  not 


be  improved.  Adeline  E-  Knapp,  chairman 
of  the  Programme  Committee,  made  a neat 
address  in  assuming  the  responsible  position 
confided  to  her,  and  outlined  her  policy  for 
her  period  of  office.  She  declared  she 
would  prohibit  the  airing  of  fads  for  the 
selfish  enjoyment  of  perhaps  a few  at  the 
skirmishing  for  literary  or  eccentric  lions  to 
show  our  prowess  we  had  in  trapping  such 
curiosities,  knew  the  association  had  suf- 
ficient talent  to  entertain  and  proposed  using 
it.  Her  address  was  well  received  and  her 
ideas  generously  applauded.  Mrs.  Hannah 
Neal  gave  reminiscences  of  Whittier,  her 
tribute  being  that  he  was  sinless,  spotless, 
immaculate.  Miss  Kelly  Kesher  delivered 
a bright  descriptive  piece,  “Kentucky 
Belle,”  with  dramatic  effect  and  pleasing 
manner.  Mrs.  Helen  G.  Fisher  spoke  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  a literary  profession,  apd 
with  heroism  said  every  disappointment 
nerved  her  to  greater  exertion,  and,  always 
ended  in  accomplishing  her  aim.  The  re- 
view Was  enjoyable  and  entertaining.  A 
bulletin  issued  monthly,  Containing  a record 
Of  the  workings  of  the  members  is  a sug- 
gestion of  Miss  Knapp’s  that  will  ere  long 
know  fruition,  if  the  Success  of  this,  the 
first  social,  presages  the  future,  our  club- 
room  will  scarce  accommodate  the  guests 
seeking  cards  of  admission.- The  Journalist. 

— TT?- 

N.  A.  W.  S.  A. 


The  XXV  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  As- 
sociation will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  G., 
January  15-19  in  Metzerotts  Music  Hall 
on  F.  St.  This  beautiful  new  hah  Seats 
about  fifteen  hundred  people,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this  hall  for  the  evening  meetings, 
we  have  the  use  of  a smaller  hall  in  the 
same  building  for  our  delegate  sessions  and 
Executive  sessions.  The  advantage  of  this 
will  be  readily  seen  by  those  who  remember 
the  discomforts  of  last  year  when  the  ban- 
ners placed  for  the  State  delegations  had  to 
be  removed  iri  the  evenings. 

Dr.  Buckley  has  been  invited  by  the  pro- 
gram Committee  to  the  Convention,  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  he  cannot  be 
n duced  to  accept  the  invitation. 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  has  accepted  an 
invitation  to  be  present  at  the  XXVth  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  National  American 
Women  Suffrage  Association, and  will  speak 
on  women  in  industry.  His  well  known 
interest  in  this  subject  and  his  ability  to 
present  the  same,  makes  him  a valuable 
acquisition  to  our  program.  Rev.  David 
Gregg  of  Brooklyn  has  been  invited  to 
speak  also. 

The  Trunk  Dine  Association  has  granted 
the  reduction  of  a fare  and  a third  for  a 
round  trip  over  lines  in  their  territory.  For 
further  particulars  concerning  R.  R.  rates 
please  address  the  R.  R.  Secretary,  Nicolas 
Shaw,  Somerton,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Boon  Cheshire  is  Chairman 
of  the  Entertainment  Committee,  and  Mrs. 
Ella  M.  S.  Marble,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Eocal  Arrangements.  Both  of 
these  ladies  may  be  addressed  at  the  Head- 
quarters, 1328  I.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cor.  Sec.  N.  A.  W.  S.  A. 


The  Woman’s  Chronicle  thinks  there 
should  be  a crusade  started  “against  the 
supercilious  manner  in  which  the  Associ- 
ated Press  dispatches  report  all  meetings  of 
women.” 
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ONLY  A YEAR  AGO. 


The  noon-day  sun  wends  its  golden  way, 
Far  across  the  deep’ning  blue; 

The  twilight  hour  with  its  soft’ning  ray, 
Imparts  but  a gentler  hue. 

Silently  over  the  fading  day, 

Unheedingly  falls  the  dew, 

Changing  its  robes  to  the  somber  gray 
Of  the  by  gone  days  I knew, 

Only  a year  ago. 

Lonely  and  sbrill  rings  the  wild-bird’s  cry, 
Through  autumnal  trees  so  drear, 

Making  the  shades  of  the  dark’ning  sky, 
Hasten  the  night  hour  so  near. 

Drearily,  sadly  the  hours  pass  by, 

From  the  lone  heart  falls  a tear, 

For  the  shattered  hopes  that  heavy  lie, 

For  the  dreams  I cherished  dear, 

Only  a year  ago. 

Gone!  Gone!  no  longer  the  golden  glow 
Through  the  dying  day  will  dart; 

And  the  zephyrs  breathe  in  music  low, 

A requium  sad  and  short. 

No  more  will  the  joys  I longed  to  know, 
Cause  the  anguished  tears  to  start; 

The  parting  day  bears  with  footsteps  slow, 
All  that  clustered  round  my  heart, 

Only  a year  ago. 

Farewell!  sweet  dream,  for  the  day  is  dead; 

’Twas  by  an  icy  blast  slain; 

Over  the  sorrowful  hours  now  fled, 

Chant  but  this  one  sad  refraim — 

Farewell!  Farewell!  o’er  the  lonely  bed, 
Where  my  cold  withered  hopes  long  have 
lain; 

With  nothing  to  mark  the  farewell  said, 

That  gave  but  shadows  and  pain, 

Only  a year  ago. 


Tread  softly  around  the  new-made  grave1. 
With  its  buried  contents  deep; 

Lift  not  the  mantles  that  o’er  it  wave, 
The  long,  mournful  watch  to  keep. 
Would  that  my  memory  ceased  to  crave, 
And  my  heart  forget  to  weep, 

For  the  vanished  year  and  all  it  gave, 

All  I lost  and  sought  to  reap, 

Only  a year  ago. 


Alpine,  Nov.  1892. 


Hyacinth, 


A TRIP  TO  ENGLAND. 


{Continued 

I always  slept  splendidly  while  on  my 
voyage,  scarcely  ever  waking  from  the 
time  my  head  touched  the  pillow,  until  the 
getting  up  bell  sounded  in  the  morning. 
But  the  getting  up,  dressing  and  wash- 
ing etc.  was  the  performance  that  I did  not 
enjoy.  After  a long  and  severe  struggle 
with  myself  I would  conclude  that  it  was 
really  time  lor  me  to  leave  my  couch,  or 
sometimes  Mrs.  M.  would  come  in  to  wish 
me  good  morning,  thus  shaming  me  into 
leaving  it,  and  I would  forthwith  proceed  to 
climb  over  the  side  of  the  berth  on  to  the 
floor,  where  immediately,  without  any 
effort  whatever  on  my  part,  I was  slid 
across  the  room  to  the  little  hard  couch  be- 
fore mentioned,  where  my  clothes  were  de- 
posited, and  if  I was  thoroughly  awake  and 
ready  for  the  sport,  I might  prove  success- 
ful in  making  a grab  for  them  before  slid- 
ing back  to  the  berth;  but  if  perchance  the 
first  time  I made  a misgrab,  there  was  yet 
another  chance  for  me,  as  it  would  not  be 
more  than  a minute  before  I would  find 
myself  en  route  for  the  couch  again,  then  to 
the  berth  and  then  to  the  couch  alternately. 

If  my  stomach  had  been  in  proper  order, 


the  performance  might  have  been  con- 
sidered somewhat  amusing,  and  I might 
perhaps  have  been  fired  with  ambition  to 
become  expert  at  dressing  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances, but  as  the  matter  stood,  these 
continued  excursions  back  and  forth,  only 
aggravated  my  condition,  and  I was  obliged 
every  now  and  then  to  lie  down  during  a 
number  of  these  excursions.  But  even 
after  the  dressing  part  was  accomplished, 
it  required  a great  deal  of  manoeuvering  and 
holding  on  like  grim  death,  to  keep  in  one 
place  long  enough  to  get  washed;  this 
second  performance  completed  a fresh  start 
must  be  made  in  order  to  get  my  hair 
combed  and  twisted  up  in  some  style  or 
other,  and  after  the  whole  fatiguing  process 
was  gone  through  with,  it  required  con- 
siderable resolution  to  get  upon  deck  in- 
stead of  giving  in  to  the  feeling  of  exhaus- 
tion and  lying  down  for  an  hour  or  two, 

I always  found  my  faithful  companion 
waiting  to  offer  his  arm  for  a promenade 
when  I put  in  an  appearance  on  deck. 
This  refreshing  exercise  always  produced 
the  desired  effect,  that  of  making  me  feel 
better.  Whether  rain  or  shine,  calm  or 
rough,  a brisk  promenade  up  and  down  the 
deck,  would  never  fail  to  revive  us. 

All  the  passengers  indulged  in  this  exer- 
cise and  it  was  quite  amusing  to  watch 
them  pair  off  two  and  two  so  long  as  the 
ladies  held  out,  but  as  there  were  more 
gentlemen  than  ladies,  some  of  them  must 
necessarily  be  left  without  fair  companions, 
which  fact  caused  a kind  of  rivalry  between 
them. 

As  the  time  passed  on  we  became  more 
familiar  with  our  fellow  passengers;  engag- 
ing in  conversation  with  some  of  them,  and 
learning  bits  of  the  biography  of  them  all, 
which  proved  to  be  quite  interesting  and 
altogether  contained  the  necessary  elements 
of  a modern  romance. 

It  has  been  observed  by  some  wiseacre, 
that  “Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,’’  and 
I am  almost  led  to  believe  that  it  is  verily 
so. 

There  was  the  young  and  apparently  en- 
thusiastic Baptist  Minister  who  was  bound 
for  a mission  up  the  Congo  river,  I did  not 
envy  him,  tho’  admiring  his  enthusiasm  and 
devotion  in  the  cause  which  he  had  es- 
poused. Next,  the  stately  sun-browned  sea 
captain  who  abstractedly  paced  the  deck 
seemingly  lost  in  meditation.  We  learned 
that  his  ship  had  been  wrecked  on  the 
Pacific  ocean,  his  crew  lost,  while  he  himself 
barely  escaped  in  a life  boat  to  an  island, 
where  he  was  forced  to  remain,  like  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  tho’  happily  not  so  long,  until 
a passing  vessel  should  pick  him  up.  He 
had  traveled  across  continent  and  was  then 
making  his  way  homeward. 

Then  there  was  the  traveled  English 
gentleman  whose  roving  propensities  would 
not  permit  him  to  remain  contentedly  at 
home  amid  his  family  and  friends  in  his 
native  land  far  any  length  of  time  together. 
He  was  then  just  fresh  from  Mexico,  and 
wore  some  odd  Mexican  arrangement  made 
of  shell  material  which  answered  instead  of 
an  overcoat.  He  looked  very  dignified 
with  his  grey  hair  and  tanned  skin,  as  he 
too  paced  the  deck,  ever  complaining  of  the 
cold,  while  the  rest  of  the  passengers  felt  to 
rejoice  as  they  basked  in  the  warm  rays  of 
the  sun.  There  was  also  a young  and  in 
his  line,  successful  artist,  who  was  return- 
ing to  home  and  mother  in  search  of  a heal- 
ing balm  to  apply  to  a great  wound  lately 
made  by  the  one  he  had  called  wife. 


She  had  eloped,  with  a,  perhaps,  “hand- 
somer man,”  and  not  being  satisfied  with 
leaving  his  bed  and  board,  had  endeavored 
to  wrest  from  the  poor  fellow,  the  greater 
part  of  his  worldly  possessions,  amounting 
to  $50,000. 

Of  course  we  had  only  one  side 
of  the  story,  and  considering  the  circum- 
stances, he  certainly  seemed  remarkably 
cheerfully  and  to  all  appearances  enjoyed 
himself  as  much  as  any  one  on  board. 

We  had  also  a very  fair  specimen  of  a 
political  sycophant,  a mean  groveling  tool 
used  by  any  political  schemer  who  would 
reward  his  servility  most  liberally.  At 
least  this  was  the  character  deduced  from 
his  own  statements.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
France,  no  doubt  in  the  interest  of  some 
scheme  which  would  not  bear  the  penetrat- 
ing light  of  day  upon  it.  His  manner  was 
smooth  and  warm,  greeting  all  the  ladies 
as  if  they  were  special  friends. 

Another  man  was  seeking  the  land  of  his 
nativity  to  obtain  if  possible  consolation  for 
the  loss  of  his  wife  and  five  children  who 
had  crossed  the  “Mystic  River”  but  two 
months  before,  smitten  by  some  epidemic 
that  had  swept  through  New  York. 

Next  in  order  was  the  young  English 
dude  after  the  Lord  Dundreary  style,  who 
was  just  returning  from  Florida  where  he 
had  lately  superintended  the  setting  out  of 
an  orange  plantation.  He  also  was  the 
happy  posessor  of  a youthful  crocodile  with 
which  he  often  amused  himself  as  well  as 
some  of  the  other  passengers  when  he  be- 
come weary  of  the  bar. 

Next  to  the  dude,  may  be  mentioned  the 
young  Irishman  with  his  wife  and  little  son 
whom  they  called  Brewster.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  younger  son  of  an  aristo- 
cratic family,  and  though  apparently  possess- 
ing not  even  ordinary  attractiveness,  he  had 
succeeded  in  procuring  for  his  life’s  com- 
panion, one  of  New  York’s  heiresses,  and 
they  were  e?iro2cte  for  his  estate  in  Ireland. 
The  ladies  were  a Miss  S.  who  had  been 
visiting  friends  in  America  and  was  then 
returning  to  her  home  in  Scarsborough,  to 
her  the  good  natured  jolly  Purser  of  the 
boat  paid  his  particular  addresses,  and  the 
political  rogue  when  he  had  a chance. 

Mrs.  B. — an  ideal  English  woman  with 
plump  rosy  cheeks  and  splendid  “sea  legs” 
as  the  captain  would  say,  a picture  of  health 
to  all  appearance  but  who  nevertheless 
posed  as  an  invalid  and  was  taking  the 
voyage  for  her  health,  with  her  high  and 
fiery  tempered  little  daughter  Elsie,  who 
cut  up  shines  every  once  in  a while. 

Miss  E. — a young  German  girl  from 
New  York,  who  had  completely  captivatee 
the  young  Irish  ship  doctor,  whose  namd 
was  Fitzgerald;  I found  it  highly  amusing 
to  watch  them  from  the  corner  of  one  eye, 
as  they  indulged  in  their  little  tete  a tctes 
on  the  deck.  Beside  there  was  the  consump- 
tive man  whose  voyage  terminated  in  the 
great  beyond;  he  was  lowered  in  the  mighty 
deep. 

Captain  Rigby,  who  hadn’t  much  to 
say  to  any  body,  and  the  company  of  Mor- 
mons consisting  of  five  ladies  and  as  many 
gentlemen,  completed  the  list  of  cabin 
passengers.  And  doubtless  our  party  fur- 
nished as  much  food  for  reflection  and  cause 
for  amusement  to  the  other  passengers,  as 
the  said  passengers  furnished  for  us. 

4+p. 

Miss  Fannik  Mitchell,  of  Athens,  Ga., 
is  writing  a history  of  Athens  during  the  civil 
war. 
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WOMEN  AND  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

The  World’s  Fair  work  in  Utah  is  pro- 
gressing surely  if  not  so  rapidly  as  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  country.  We  hear  good 
reports  of  work,  from  some  of  the  County 
organizations,  and  the  meetings  are  regular 
and  the  women  generally  are  becoming  in- 
terested as  enthusiastic  audiences  testify. 
Utah  certainly  should  make  a fine  showing 
in  minerals,  fruits,  and  in  education  proper, 
and  especially  in  the  line  of  music.  Un- 
fortunately the  mountains  cannot  be  moved 
thither,  or  the  Lake  either,  and  these  being 
the  chief  attractions  of  the  country,  places 
Utah  at  a disadvantage,  but  surely  there 
must  be  some  peculiar  product,  industry  or 
enterprise  to  represent  that  will  bring 
celebrity. 

However  if  it  is  but  little  that  can  be 
done  first  and  foremost  let  it  be  done  well, 
let  quality  and  excellence  be  the  criterion 
instead  of  size  or  quantity.  Remember 
nothing  shoddy,  or  of  poor  material,  or  in- 
ferior work  can  pass  muster.  Bear  this  in 
mind  in  all  that  is  done. 

In  Salt  Lake  County  the  committees  in 
the  different  departments  of  work  and  re- 
search are  pretty  well  organized,  and  con- 
sist of  some  of  the  ablest  and  best  informed 
women  in  the  City,  and  they  certainly  are 
qualified  to  accomplish  all  it  is  possible  to 
do,  to  make  a creditable  representation  of 
whatever  is  suitable  for  the  exhibit  in  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  It  should  be  the 
ambition  of  every  woman  who  loves  her 
country  and  her  home  to  assist  in  this 
laudable  undertaking. 

The  advantages  it  will  give  to  women  all 
over  the  world  cannot  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated. Even  in  the  little  that  has  been 
done  here  already  one  can  see  the  awaken- 
ing to  thought,  and  the  resolve  to  become 
better  educated  individually  and  generally 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  exhibits  to 
be  made  by  the  world  at  large,  the  history 
of  countries,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of 
ancient  and  modern  nations. 

This  among  women  whose  school  days 
are  over,  and  who  now  actively  engage  not 
only  collecting  material  for  exhibits,  but 


knowledge  of  various  things  and  kinds, 
amounts  to  a diffusive  strengthening  of  wo- 
man’s powers  that  must  necessarily  result 
in  good.  Every  woman  also  who  takes 
hold  of  the  work  will  be  materially  benefi- 
ted, her  views  of  mankind  and  womankind 
enlarged,  and  her  opinions  broadened  and 
the  standard  of  her  j udgment  become  bet- 
ter and  higher. 

This  work  is  bringing  women  into  a 
nearness  of  contact  that  will  increase  con- 
fidence, and  a more  universal  sisterhood  will 
be  established  by  the  association  and  re- 
lation of  this  vast  army  of  workers. 

There  is  very  little  time  left  in  which  to 
work,  things  have  really  been  put  off  un- 
til the  eleventh  hour,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
though  Utah  may  be  late  she  will  be  fully 
equipped,  and  will  receive  her  proportion  of 
the  benefits  of  this  occasion  that  marks  the 
centuries  of  progress  as  well  as  of  time. 
One  of  the  greatest  phenomena  of  the  age 
will  be  the  immense  strides  made  by  women 
in  many,  if  not  nearly  all  countries  as  com- 
pared to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  in 
former  times.  I11  many  branches  of  indus- 
trial arts,  in  knowledge,  scientific  and  use- 
ful, or  domestic,  women  are  competing  with 
men  and  frequently  excel,  and  the  world 
still  remains  in  its  sphere  and  orbit  and  is 
not  turned  upside  down,  nor  are  the  laws  of 
nature  reversed. 

If  anything  could  be  said  to  more  strong- 
ly emphasize  the  fact  of  efficient  and  active 
service  for  the  public  good  in  the  World’s 
Fair  matters,  we  should  be  only  too  glad  to 
help  push  the  enterprise  forward;  every  in- 
dividual woman,  who  has  time  and  means 
at  her  command  should  use  her  best  en- 
ergies to  assist  the  movement  and  make 
it  a complete  success,  that  she  and  all  others 
may  look  back  upon  the  representation  with 
pride  in  after  years. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Relief  Society  Conference  of  this 
Stake  will  be  held  in  the  14th  Ward  Assem- 
bly Rooms  on  Friday  Dec.  16,  1892  com- 
mencing as  usual  at  10,  A.  M.  and  at  2 p. 
m.  as  this  is  an  important  time  in  view  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  World’s  Fair  and 
the  representation  all  women’s  organizations 
are  expected  to  make,  it  is  essential  that 
there  should  be  as  full  an  attendance  of 
officers  and  members  from  all  parts  of  the 
county  as  possible,  that  the  teaching  and 
instruction  may  be  understood  alike  by  all. 

A number  of  death  notices  and  other 
matter  are  again  left  out  for  want  of  space. 
A story  “Angelina”  which  is  partly  in  type, 
will  appear  in  the  Christmas  number  which 
wifi  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible.  The 
World’s  Fair  work  in  this  Territory,  must 
have  place  now  as  there  is  very  little 
time  in  which  to  accomplish  a great  deal. 
From  Sanpete  County  President  we  learn 
that  clubs  have  been  organized  in  every  town 
and  village.  The  women  there  intend  to 
keep  up  with  the  times.  In  West  and 
North  Jordan  these  clubs  have  been  or- 
ganized and  an  appointment  is  out  for  Sandy 
for  Saturday  Dec.  10.  There  are  many 


other  places  to  be  visited  yet  in  this  interest, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  the  woman  in  each 
locality  do  some  thinking  on  their  own  ac- 
count in  order  to  dispatch  the  work  after 
the  organization  is  effected. 


U.  W.  P.  CLUB. 


The  U.  W.  P.  Club  held  its  first  an- 
nual meeting  Oct,  31st,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells 
presiding.  Prayer  Dr.  Romania  B.  Pratt,, 
Roll  call  responded  to  by  original  verses; 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  read  and 
approved.  Treasurer’s  report  for  the  year 
read  and  accepted.  Unfinished  business, 
motto  and  badge;  Mrs  Fox’s  idea  regard- 
ing the  same.  A small  medal  the  size  of  a 
five  dollar  gold  piece,  with  the  initials  U. 
W.  P.  C.  in  raised  letters  on  the  surface, 
and  a small  ring  attached  so  that  it  might  be 
worn  as  a charm,  or  an  attachment  to  breast- 
pin or  bracelet.  Mrs.  C.  C.  R.  Wells  sug- 
gested a scroll  to  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
Subject  left  for  farther  consideration. 

Mrs.  Georgianna  Young  and  Dr.  Maggie 
C.  Shipp  were  voted  in  as  members  of  the 
club. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then 
sustained  or  elected  in  the  following  order. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells  President,  Mrs.  Phebe  C. 
Young  first  Vice  President,  Mrs.  L-  G. 
Richards  second  Vice  President,  Susa  Y. 
Gates,  of  Utah  Co.  and  M.  A.  Y.  Green- 
halgh  of  Millard  Co.  Vice  Presidents  at 
large,  Miss  Gladys  Woodmansee  Secretary, 
Mrs.C.  C.  R.  Wells  Assistant  Secretary, Mrs 
Annie  W.  Cannon  Cor.  Secretary,  Josephine. 
Spencer  Ass’t  Cor.  Secretary, Ruth  M.  Fox 
Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  B.  Pratt  Auditor. 

Notice  was  given  of  the  intended  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution.  Preliminary 
business  being  disposed  of,  the  programme 
was  carried  out  as  follows:  continuation  of 
“A  Trip  to  England,”  by  G.  Woodmansee. 
Humorous  poem,  composed  and  read  by  R. 
M.  Fox,  original  poem  read  by  Josephine 
Spencer. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells  briefly  spoke  regarding 
the  general  conduct  of  women  during  strikes, 
and  then  read  a letter  from  Dr.  Ellis  R. 
Shipp,  descriptive  of  her  journey  to  Ann 
Arbor,  and  named  many  of  the  interesting 
and  characteristic  features  of  that  U niversity 
town. 

Dainty  refreshments  were  then  partaken 
of. 

Programme  for  next  meeting  continu- 
ation of  “A  Trip  to  Alaska”  Miss  N.  V. 
Davis,  poem  R.  M.  Fox,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells 
an  article  on  “Halloween”,  Dr.  Maggie 
Shipp  an  article  on  “Thanks  giving,”  Mrs. 
Phebe  C.  Young  on  “Liberty  Park” 
Lillie  Freeze  an  article  on  the  “World’s 
Fair.”  Roll  call  to  be  responded  to  by 
original  sentiments.  Benediction  Mary 
A.  Freeze. 



WOMAN’S  WORK  ON  THE  SAND- 
WICH ISLANDS. 


II 

We  procured  a carriage  at  the  wharf  and 
were  on  our  way  to  the  Branch  President’s 
house,  when  a breakage  in  our  vehicle 
necessitated  us  trying  our  ability  at  pedes- 
trianism  in  which  we  were  successful,  as 
our  attendants  carried  our  luggage.  It  was 
well  we  had  prepared  our  minds  for  what- 
ever we  might  have  to  endure  else  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  first  stopping  place  might 
have  weakened  our  desire  to  continue  on 
our  journey,  knowing  that  this  was  the 
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largest  and  most  modernly  inhabited  of  any 
village  through  which  we  were  to  pass — 
but  what  was  modern  civilization  to  us  at 
that  time;  our  visits  were  to  those  who  have 
been  deprived  of  a knowledge  of  modern 
improvements  and  who  are  content  with 
such  comforts  as  nature  herself  provides. 
And  after  carefully  scanning  the  respective 
corners  of  our  bed  in  search  of  centipedes, 
and  feeling  assured  that  mosquitoes  would 
be  our  worst  torment  (and  we  were  told 
that  they  were  not  bad  in  this  district)  we 
enjoyed  a sweet  though  short  repose,  feel- 
ing grateful  for  such  comfort  as  we  were 
receiving.  The  morning  brought  with  it 
rain  instead  of  sunshine,  which  the  natives 
said,  was  like  us,  “a  stranger”  to  the  place; 
but  the  heavens  were  pleased  and  showered 
their  blessings  on  the  parched  vegetation. 
Our  breakfast  consisted  of  salt  meat,  onions 
and  poi , which  we  partook  of  gratefully  if 
not  heartily,  endeavoring  to  mold  our  fas- 
tidious appetites  to  whatever  was  provided 
for  us.  Many  of  the  natives  who  had  heard 
of  our  arrival  called  to  see  us.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  R.  S.  Mrs.  Rilia  West 
being  one  of  the  number.  She  hau  pre- 
pared for  us  staying  at  her  home  and  heed- 
less of  the  torrents  which  continued  to  fall, 
she  and  Kaluapalaoa,  our  native  assistant, 
went  to  procure  a carriage  for  Sister  Thur- 
ber  myself  and  baby,  and  soon  we  found  our- 
selves in  more  clean  and  comfortable  quar- 
ters; with  a welcome  that  made  us  feel  that 
we  were  at  home  again.  After  partaking 
of  a nice  warm  meal  in  haole  (white)  style 
we  walked  out  to  view  the  surroundings; 
the  rain  had  ceased  and  the  sun  was  shining 
lm 'rightly,  and  our  present  elevated  situation 
com  rbled  us  to  overlook  the  entire  village 
^ a In  the  calm  capacious  bay  to  the  tower- 
fv iffg  mountains  of  Mauna  Kea,  13,805  feet 
above  sea  level  ‘neath  whose  brow  we  were 
now  sheltered  and  Mauna  Eoa  13,650  feet 
whose  somber  greatness  together  with  the 
picturesque  town  of  Hilo  slumbering  in  its 
shades  of  foliage  nestled  low  by  the  waters 
edge  with  its  rippling  waterfalls  glistening 
in  the  sunlight,  added  to  the  novelty  of  the 
scene.  On  the  left  is  the  famous  pleasure 
resort  Halekainehe  (house  by  the  murmur- 
ing sea)  just  opposite  the  pretty  cocoanut 
island  a tempting  place  for  an  ideal  seaside 
home.  How  we  strained  our  eyes  with  the 
hopes  of  seeing  just  the  smoke  of  the 
famous  volcano  of  Kilanea  now  thirty  miles 
in  the  distance,  and  how  we  would  have  en- 
joyed a trip  there  had  we  not  felt  that  we 
must  be  about  our  ‘‘Father’s  business.” 
The  natives  were  busy  in  preparing  for  our 
meeting  on  the  morrow  and  the  day  passed 
pleasantly  in  visiting,  writing  and  in  view- 
ing the  beauties  of  nature.  Our  meeting  on 
Saturday  the  1 3th  was  attended  with  suc- 
cess and  the  spirit  manifest  in  appreciation 
of  our  visit  was  very  gratifying.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  a native  luan  (feast) 
was  enjoyed  by  all  present,  a description  of 
which  has  often  been  given  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper.  Early  next  morn- 
ing we  mounted  our  horses  in  Hawaiian 
style,  and  our  company  now  seven  in  num- 
ber commenced  its  arduous  journey  on 
horseback.  The  town  had  a very  pretty 
appearance  after  the  heavy  rainfall  and  the 
moss-covered  rock  wall  around  the  Court- 
house, and  many  of  the  old  residences  forci- 
bly reminded  me  of  Portland.  The 
Wailuku  river  which  rises  on  Mauna  Kea 
and  flows  through  the  town  has  many 
pretty  tributaries  which  terminate  in 
waterfalls. 

The  steel  extension  bridge  across  a 


picturesque  little  gulch  which  opens  in  a 
small  bay  is  a place  of  special  attraction. 
Here  the  natives  were  spending  the  Sab- 
bath riding  in  on  the  breakers.  The  cane 
fields  begin  at  Hilo  and  are  almost  un- 
broken for  the  next  90  miles.  At  ten 
o’clock  we  were  at  Aleamai’  where  we 
stopped  and  held  meeting.  The  natives 
were  already  awaiting  our  arrival,  and 
listened  attentively  to  all  that  was  said. 
After  meeting,  fresh  horses  were  procured 
and  we  went  on  to  Kahmva  a distance  of 
four  miles  commencing  our  journey  over 
the  land  of  gulches.  Our  stopping  place 
was  again  far  upon  the  mountain-side  over- 
looking the  surrounding  country  which  was 
now  one  vast  table-land  sloping  towards  the 
sea,  and  is  much  cut  up  with  gulches. 
The  high  altitude  and  bracing  air  sharp- 
ened our  appetites  for  poi  and  for  the  first 
time  we  enjoyed  it  as  well  as  our  much 
needed  rest.  The  next  day  we  held  meet- 
ing with  the  folks  and  %s  usual  had  to  go 
about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  meeting 
house,  after  meeting  we  again  enjoyed  a 
feast  on  the  good  things  of  Hawaii,  and  re- 
turned feeling  encouraged  in  our  attempt  to 
arouse  the  sisters  to  a sense  of  duty.  Next 
morning  with  a fresh  cavalry  we  started 
out  for  a longer  ride  than  usual  fifteen 
miles  over  tableland  and  through  gulches 
many  of  which  are  from  200  feet  to  300  feet 
high  where  the  road  crosses,  extending  al- 
most perpendicularly  both  above  and  below 
the  crossing,  the  road  finding  its  difficult 
way  down  the  face  of  the  pali.  The  water 
used  in  the  cane  field  on  the  tableland 
above  is  carried  over  the  gulches  in  flumes 
of  trussel  work  from  five  hundred  to  nearly 
one  thousand  feet  in  highth,  and  they  have 
the  appearance  of  net  work  across  the 
mouth  of  the  gulch.  The  natural  beauty 
of  these  gulches  cannot  easily  be  described. 
They  are  filled  with  tropical  vegetation, 
fern  olid’s  kukui  ti  p^lhala , bread,  fruit, 
trees,  etc.  artistically  arranged  by  nature’s 
hand. 

Night  brought  us  to  Veloka  tired  and 
exhausted  to  a home  where  110  food  awaited 
us,  nor  was  it  to  be  purchased  at  that  place, 
for  exceptional  to  the  rule  there  were  no 
stores  in  this  vicinity,  but  1 was  too  sick  to 
think  about  food.  I asked  for  a bed,  and 
was  glad  to  have  my  request  granted. 
Kaluapalaua  was  troubled  lest  we  should 
suffer  with  hunger.  We  had  a little  con- 
densed milk  and  a few  crackers  which  we 
had  brought  for  baby,  and  which  Sister 
Thurber  kindly  prepared  for  him.  He  had 
been  without  food  since  early  morning,  ana 
for  the  first  time  had  cried  with  hunger  and 
fatigue.  Kalua  asked  if  we  could  eat  such 
as  could  be  obtained.  We  told  her  we 
could,  and  about  nine  o’clock  a piece  of  half 
cooked  hee  (devil  fish)  and  a bowl  of  sour 
poi  was  brought  to  our  bedside.  We  were 
glad  when  morning  came,  but  were  late  in 
getting  started  as  horses  were  hard  to  catch. 
We  partook  of  such  as  was  set  before  us 
and  were  glad  to  again  be  on  our  journey. 
Another  fifteen  miles  over  similar  roads  and 
scenery  brought  us  to  Aleakili.  We  were 
in  hopes  of  meeting  better  accommodations, 
but  our  experience  taught  us  that  where 
there  was  no  Relief  Society,  the  people 
were  poorly  prepared  to  care  for  those  who 
might  travel  among  them,  and  through  the 
experience  we  had  gained  we  brought  with 
us  a little  canned  meat  which  with  sweet 
potatoes  composed  our  supper.  We  ex- 
pected a meeting  with  the  sisters,  but  the 
president  of  the  branch,  informed  us  they 
had  nearly  all  left,  and  the  remainder  so 


scattered  that  meetings  could  not  be  held. 
We  next  went  to  Paauhau  and  enjoyed 
meeting  with  the  sisters.  Our  traveling 
was  becoming  more  practical  and  less 
novel,  but  the  scenery  not  less  interesting. 
In  the  morning  we  started  again  without 
breakfast  for  an  eight  mile  ride  into  the 
Waipio  valley.  This  is  the  first  valley 
since  we  left  Hilo  fifty-five  miles  behind. 
This  place  is  celebrated  for  its  scenery.  It 
is  about  three  fourth’s  of  a mile  in  width, 
and  extends  into  the  mountain  about  twenty 
miles.  The  cliffs  rise  perpendicularly  on 
either  side  to  a highth  of  three  thousand 
feet.  The  descent  into  the  valley  is  by  a 
road  three-fourths  of  a mile  long  running 
diagonally  down  the  face  of  the  pali.  Over 
these  cliffs  used  to  flow  the  waterfall  Hilawe 
1600  feet  high,  but  the  water  is  now  car- 
ried in  pipes  to  the  plantation  Kukuihaele. 
The  manner  in  which  we  were  enter- 
tained in  this  place  would  take  time  and 
space  to  describe,  but  the  best  that  was  to 
be  had  was  at  our  disposal,  and  the  sisters 
vied  in  showing  us  respect.  Our  meeting 
was  well  attended  by  both  brethren  and 
sisters,  and  was  one  of  the  liveliest  thus  far 
on  our  trip.  Our  evening  was  spent  with 
the  village  folks  in  listening  to  the  sweet 
songs  of  the  young  natives  accompanied  by 
the  guitars,  and  we  could  but  say  of 
Waipio: — 

The  twilight  approaches,  all  nature  is  lovely; 

Neither  pencil  nor  pen  can  its  beauty  protray, 
The  roar  of  the  ocean,  the  waterfall’s  ripple, 

The  lofty  peaks  hiding  the  sun’s  latest  ray. 

The  green  beds  of  rice  in  the  Ims  are  growing, 
Nestled  closely  within  the  river’s  long  bend, 
The  flowers  are  fragrant  and  great  in  abundance, 
A joy  to  our  heart  they  ever  will  lend. 

There  are  beauties  of  nature  and  grandeur  sur- 
rounding. 

And  scenes  we’ll  remember  in  the  future 
quite  well; 

But  the  grass  hut  before  me  all  shattered  and 
shabby, 

Is  to  me  of  more  interest  than  to  you  I can 
tell. 

It  is  there  where  the  Elders  have  often  been 
sheltered, 

Made  welcome,  and  cheered  in  their  labors 
of  love; 

By  this  same  little  flock,  who  now  sit  around  us,’ 
I wonder  if  ever  we’ll  meet  thus  above. 

I deem  it  a privilege,  to  my  God  I am  grateful 
To  travel  the  land  where  their  feet  have  oft 
trod, 

To  lift  up  my  voice  with  the  same  proclamation. 
Explaining  the  teachings  of  our  Savior  and 
God. 

To  be  continued. 



A PHEASANT  JOURNEY. 


Off  on  the  Union  Pacific  at  6 p.  m.  off 
in  a rush  and  a whirl  with  scarcely  time  to 
grasp  the  hands  of  our  loved  ones  and  bid 
them  a hasty  farewell.  On  this  particular 
occasion  the  train  seemed  to  start  before  any 
one  was  ready,  and  such  scrambling  I never 
witnessed  before,  some  running  to  get  on  and 
many  trying  to  get  off  the  train,  and  for  a 
time  there  was  a conflict  of  the  emotions 
between  the  saddening  sensations  of  parting 
and  the  somewhat  comical  and  exciting 
inanceurves  of  those  who  feared  they  would 
be  ft  and  those  who  were  liable  to  leave 
hov  e thus  uncerimoniously.  But  a few 
m<  uents  sufficed  to  restore  equillibrium,  and 
ve  / soon  with  lightning-like  rapidity  we 
ar*.  flying  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, each 
in  ■ nent  taking  us  farther  from  our  loved 
ones,  away  from  our  mountain  home  and 
the  sacred  associations  and  the  sweet  and 
peaceful  scenes  of  our  childhood.  The  sad- 
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dening  almost  sickening  depression  of  our 
departure  was  intensified  by  evening’s  deep- 
ening gloom.  Dusky  shadows  crept  close- 
ly upon  Us,  enveloping  with  sombre  mantle 
the  forms  of  our  fellow-passengers.  But 
ere  long  the  brilliant  electric  light  sent 
forth  its  cheering  rays  and  we  endeavored  to 
collect  our  thoughts  while  the  brain  kept 
time  to  the  monotone  of  human  voices,  and 
the  grinding  of  iron  wheels;  occasionally  we 
were  stalled  from  our  reverie  by  the  shrill 
voice  of  the  iron  horse  as  it  galloped  fierce- 
ly along  through  hamlet  and  City,  over 
valley  and  plain  now  toiling  up  the  moun- 
tain Side  and  again  winding  through  the 
canyon  gorgelong  after  we  were  snugly 
ttrcked  in  our  berths  did  the  tempestuous 
whirlings  of  the  brain  endeavor  to  keep 
pace  with  the  swiftly  moving  train. 

At  last  weary  nature  found  repose  we 
slept  till  the  morning  dawned,  and  as  we 
looked  from  our  windows,  what  a transition. 
No  longer  could  We  behold  the  fertile  fields 
and  waving  trees  of  the  land  of  our  choice — 
only  barren  hills  and  plains  with  an  oc- 
casional glimpse  of  a railroad  town  to  break 
the  monotony.  As  we  gaze  we  retrospect — 
and  remember  that  travelers  in  this  region 
did  not  have  even  these  oaseses  to  greet  them 
in  their  weary  pilgrimage — methinks  I see 
even  now  the  old  covered  wagons  with  one 
two  or  perhaps  three  yoke  of  oxen  and  their 
faithful  drivers  tramping  along-side  So  of- 
ten exhausted  and  foot-sore  but  always  un- 
complaining and  cheerful,  the  good  wife 
sitting  in  the  front  end  of  the  wagon  sew- 
ing or  knitting  while  several  children  amus- 
ed themselves  in  their  narrow  home  over 
the  rough  unbroken  roads.  Along  the 
narrow  defiles  up  the  steep  mountain  side 
and  oftimes  fording  the  deep  swift  run- 
ning stream — slowly  tediously  plodding  day 
after  day,  sometimes  traveling  only  thirty 
miles  or  less  from  early  morn  till  close  of 
day  and  oftimes  a whole  week  of  such  days 
would  pass  without  even  a glimpse  of  hu- 
man habitation. 

Denver  is  the  first  city  of  any  moment, 
but  as  we  stop  but  a few  minutes  there  is 
no  time  for  sight-seeing. 

Just  before  reaching  Kansas  City  we  pass 
through  more  fruitful  scenes  and  we  begin 
to  see  wherein  man  might  make  a comfor- 
table livlihood  by  tilling  the  soil,  and  our 
tired  eyes  are  rested  by  sight  of  bountiful 
crops  of  cofn  and  trees  loaded  with  autumn 
fruits.  In  Kansas  City  we  find,  that  ever- 
pervading  rush  and  bustle  with  perhaps  on 
this  occasion  a little  additional,  for  the  City 
is  astir  with  recent  Fair  matters.  One 
rather  amusing  incident  that  seemed  to  be 
attracting  considerable  attention  was  an 
immense  ox  hitched  to  a cart,  the  animal 
wearing  a fancy  head-dress  of  many  color- 
ed ribbons  and  driven  by  a grey  haired 
negro. 

Here  too  we  see  forcible  examples  of  the 
marvelous  power  of  electricity  as  we  see 
the  oars  glide  so  gently,  and  without  any 
perceptible  effort  up  the  steepest  hillside. 
After  a short  restand  with  replenished  lunch 
baskets  we  are  once  more  aboard  the  train 
and  rushing  on  to  the  next  important  land 
mark  of  our  journey  the  far  famed  Chicago! 
Who  would  think  in  contemplating  this 
Mammoth  City  with  its  glorious  monu- 
ments to  men’s  genius  and  industry  that 
it,  so  brief  a time  since,  was  mostly  a heap 
of  blackened  ruins,  laid  low  by  the  fiery 
dragon.  One  would  almost  think  that  only 
fairy  fingers  could  in  so  short  a space  of  time 
remove  all  traces  of  devastation  and  erect 
these  Collossal  structures  of  modern  architec- 


ture; and  now  we  have  added  to  these  won- 
ders, the  marvelous"  World’s  Fair  Building;  ’ ’ 
The  average  human  mind  stands  in  awe  while 
contemplating  these  vast  piles  of  wood,  stone 
and  mortar  arranged  in  rugged  and  still 
symmetrical  forms.  Truly  a study  for  the 
most  aesthetic  soul. 

Those  who  have  visited  Chicago  need  no 
description  of  the  crowded  thoroughfares 
and  the  throngs  of  crushing,  hurrying  human- 
ity. In  being  transferred  from  the  C.  and 
A.  to  the  Chicago  and  Great  Western,  our 
driver  in  his  desire  to  gain  time , attempted  to 
get  ahead  of  other  teams;  this  proved 
a sad  mistake  for  himself  and  passengers, as 
well  as  the  long  train  of  vehicles  following ; 
for  forty-five  minutes  we  were  blockaded 
and  could  not  move  an  inch  in  either 
direction — with  this  condition  at  the  present 
time  under  ordinary  circumstances,  what 
can  we  expect  a few  months  hence  when 
the  great  tide  of  hnmanity  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  turn  theirffaces  toward  the  setting 
sun.  After  a half  day  pleasantly  employed 
in  sight-seeing,  we  board  the  train  once 
more,  this  time  for  our  final  destination. 

The  suburbs  of  Chicago  are  no  less  inter- 
esting than  the  quiet  interior.  The  com- 
modious farm-homes,  green  lanes,  smooth 
boulevards,  and  passing  a little  farther  on, 
Lake  Michigan  dashing  high  against  the 
shores,  the  white  spray  at  times  coming  so 
near  that  we  can  almost  imagine  we  feel  its 
moisture  on  our  brows. 

We  reach  Ann  Arbor  at  9,30  p.  m.  Satur- 
day, too  late  to  secure  permanent  quarters 
so  must  submit  to  hotel  fare  until  Monday 
morning.  For  whatever  the  temptation 
might  be,  or  perchance  even  an  apparent 
necessity  the  good  people  of  this  Christian 
and  highly  intelligent  little  City  could  not 
countenance  the  breaking  of  the  Sabbath 
day.  An  example  rnapy  of  our  home  folks 
would  do  well  to  follow.  On  this  particu- 
lar morning  as  we  walkhd  forth  to  find  some 
of  our  Utah  friends  a deep  sense  of  peaceful 
stillness  seemed  to  prevail  even  the  very 
atmosphere,  for  scarcely  a leaf  stirred  and 
no  sound  greeted  our  ears  save  the  occasion- 
al ringing  of  the  college  bell  which  strikes 
not  only  at  the  hour,  but  the  half  and  the 
quarter.  Methinks  no  more  gorgeous  scene 
could  greet  the  eyes  than  that  we  beheld  in 
and  around  the  campus — the  gathering 
places  of  the  numerous  brain  workers  of 
far-famed  Ann  Arbor.  The  original  plan  of 
the  grounds  is  at  once  interesting,  ingenious, 
and  beautiful.  Asphaltum  walks,  smooth, 
green  lawns,  and  stately  shade  trees  of  great 
variety  the  latter  showing  the  venerableness 
of  time,  and  at  present  we  might  fancy  the 
touch  of  fairy  fingers— or  might  it  not  be 
the  touch  of  divinity  for  what  other  Artist 
could  give  these  varied  artistic  colorings  and 
innumerable  shadings  of  the  luxuriant  foli- 
age; the  maple  predominates  and  its  bright 
yellow  and  crimson  leaves  with  a back- 
ground of  dark  evergreen,  and  here  and  there 
the  chestnut  of  lighter  green  and  brown, 
makesa  picture  on  our  mental  vision  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

The  campus  grounds  consist  of  two  or 
three  square  blocks  and  here  are  situated  the 
College  buildings  the  central  figures  of  inter- 
est. The  main  University  building  though 
quite  commodious  and  well  adapted  for  class 
work  is  rather  plain  and  common  place,  and 
must  have  been  built  a long  time  ago,  it  is 
four  stories  surmounted  by  a large  dome 
and  of  a peculiar  greyish  brown  color,  has  a 
large  hall  for  state  occasions  and  popular 
lectures.  There  is  also  a large  chapel 
where  students  are  all  invited  to  come  and 


hear  a scriptorial  chapter  every  morning. 
The  remainder  of  the  building  is  divided  in- 
to numerous  rooms  for  class  exercise  princi- 
pally for  literary  work,  and  even  the 
enumeration  of  the  various  branches  taught 
there,  might  be  wearisome  so  we  forbear. 

The  medical  building  also  bears  the  traces 
of  time — -a  rather  unpretentious  building  of 
itself  though  a number  of  large  Corinthian 
pillars  in  the  front  give  it  an  air  of  import- 
ant dignity.  This  school  occupies  a high 
plane  in  its  facilities  for  medical  knowledge, 
many  of  the  professors  having  world- wide 
celebrity  in  their  specialties  of  practice  and 
teaching,  and  in  addition  to  these  important 
requisities  they  are  perfect  gentlemen  show- 
ing the  most  perfect  courtesy  and  consider- 
ation to  women — giving  the  same  oppor- 
tunities to  both  sexes  equally;  but  this  is  a 
subject  we  wish  to  discuss  in  a future  letter, 
so  we  will  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of 
the  various  halls  of  learning.  There  are 
special  buildings  for  practical  Anatomy 
Chemistry,  Civil  Engineering,  a magnifi- 
cent Museum  and  a grand  old  library. 
These  are  all  of  more  modern  architecture 
and  finishing,  the  latter  particularly  being  a 
source  of  great  convenience  to  students  in 
the  various  departments,  it  being  free  to  all 
every  day  in  the  week  except  Sunday  of 
course,  and  containing  extensively  ancient 
and  modern  literature.  One  pleasing 
feature  connected  therewith  is  the  perfect 
quiet  and  good  order  that  is  maintained  by 
the  hundreds  of  students  that  are  constantly 
coming  and  going — coming  here  to  spend  a 
few  moments  or  hours  as  the  case  may  be 
before,  between,  or  after  classes,  perhaps  to 
look  up  special  points  referred  to,  durinr,x 
the  lecture  or  to  prepare  for  a recitation  \ 
to  come.  Not  upon  the  Campus  projP11^- 
but  just  west  across  the  street  is  a large’T 
stone  structure  Newberry  Hall  or  the  School 
of  Music.  A very  wealthy  lady,  Mrs. 
Newberry  of  Detroit,  bequeathed  a large 
sum  of  money  for  its  erection  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a very  creditable  monument  to  her 
generosity. 

Ann  Arbor  may  very  appropriately  be 
called  a College  town,  for  without  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  it  would  be  quite  an 
insignificant  geographical  feature.  The 
residences  are  nearly  all  frame  structures 
and  apparently  built  for  the  accommodation 
of  students  most  houses  containing  a num- 
ber of  suites,  a nice  large  study  room,  and  a 
bed-room  or  alcove  separated  by  heavy 
chenille  curtains  and  nearly  every  home  you 
enter  shows  much  taste  and  skill  in  the  Wo- 
manly art  of  home  decoration.  And  here 
it  seems  to  me  the  housewife’s  duties  are 
reduced  to  a minimum — ^ery  rarely  do  you 
have  to  step  on  the  ground,  for  board  or 
asphaltum  walks  extend  around  every  block 
and  I don,t  think  I have  seen  mud  or  dust 
since  I left  home  so  that  one  good  sweep- 
ing and  dusting  a week  is  sufficient  to  keep 
rooms  neat  and  tidy. 

There  are  some  fine  buildings  on  Main 
Street  the  business  part  of  the  City  especial- 
ly the  Court  House  on  the  steps  of  Which, 
the  other  day,  we  listened  to  a Democratic 
speech  from  the  candidate  for  Vice  President 
A.  Stephenson. 

The  weather  here  is  simply  charming; 
a more  delighiful  October  could  not  be  well 
imagined,  until  the  last  week  we  have  been 
very  comfortable  without  wraps,  and  now  it 
is  bright  and  clear,  though  the  air  is  cold  it  is 
bracing.  There  are  at  present  four  thous-  ■ 
and  students  registered  at  the  University  so 
you  can  well  imagine  the  streets  and  cam-'1 
pus  present  a lively  appearance  during  the 
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school  days  of  the  week,  the  great  majori- 
ty of  these  students  are  young  people  but 
occasionally  we  see  a grey  haired  matron  or 
gentleman  apparently  as  energetic  and  en- 
thusiastic as  the  youngest  and  most 
sprightly. 

Well  I fear  I have  made  this  letter  too 
long  already;  I do  not  wish  to  Weary  you 
as  I have  something  more  I want  to  say  to 
you  in  the  future.  With  love  to  you  our 
dear  president,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
club;  I am  yours  sincerely, 

Ellis  R.  Shipp  M.  D. 



PHYSIOLOGICAL  LECTURE. 


The  following  is  a synopsis  of  a lecture 
given  before  the  Woman’s  Hygiene  Phy- 
siological reform  class  at  Lelii  Aug  31,  1892, 
by  a hieinbef. 

The  subject  is  the  period  of  childdife 
when  development  into  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood begins. 

The  little  boy  and  girl  may  grow  up  un- 
der the  same  coriditiotiS  yet  yoU  Will  p price 
by  their  walk  and  talk  a difference  in  their 
natures.  At  the  age  of  ten  perhaps  every 
thing  being  normal  the  boy  will  display 
qualities  suited  to  the  hardier  side  of  life; 
the  girl  will  lean  to  the  tender  side  and  so 
it  will  be  through  life.  They  are  not 
created  the  same,  their  vocations  in  life 
must  neccessarily  be  different  in  many  par- 
ticulars if  they  would  reach  the  exalted  end 
intended  by  their  Creator.  What  is  the  end 
intended?  That  to  which  I refer,  is  to  be- 
come exalted  beings  a s oiir  Creator.  But 
we  are  dealing  now  with  a preparatory  state. 
Physical,  mental  and  spiritual  development. 
Bach  has  its  bearing  upon  the  others  and  to 
have  the  training  Well  balanced  must  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  little  child  must  be 
physically  mentally  and  spiritually  trained. 

Let  me  speak  first  of  the  physical  train- 
ing. God’s  iaws  and  Nature’s  laws  are 
perfect  and  are  one.  If  we  govern  and  are 
governed  by  perfect  law,  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  the  resnits  Will  be  most  satis- 
factory? 

There  are  many  things  to  be  considered 
in  the  physical  development.  Diet,  dress, 
work,  play,  rest. 

What  kind  of  food  shall  our  maturing 
children  eat?  Pickles,  pastry,  candies  and 
nicknacks?  Many  do  eat  such  things,  but 
notice  the  results.  On  the  other  hand,  give 
them  food  made  from  grain,  truits, 
vegetables.  And  in  all  the  plain  palatable 
and  digestible  forms  that  wide-awake  moth- 
ers are  capable  of  preparing,  at  the  same 
time  forbidding  stimulants  by  teaching  them 
the  evil  effects,  being  yourself  an  example 
and  then  again  notice  the  results. 

How  shall  they  be  clothed?  Cotton  un- 
der-wear, long  tight  waists,  garters,  thin 
stockings  and  tight  shoes.  Mark  the 
effect? 

On  the  contrary  : give  them  perfect  free- 
dom in  every  part  of  the  body,  woolen  or 
silk  next  the  skin;  every  thing  supported 
from  the  shoulders;  shoes  suited  in  quality 
to  the  season.  And  last  though  not  least, 
let  every  part  of  the  body  have  perfect  free- 
dom and  be  properly  protected.  Work, 
play,  rest  and  exercise — all  must  be  governed 
in  wisdom.  But  I will  speak  especially  of 
the  work. 

I think  that  children  should  be  taught  to 
work.  Do  not  allow  idleness  for  just  to 
the  extent  it  is  allowed,  it  will  bring  ruin. 
Give  them  work  but  let  the  work  be  of 
such  a nature  that  it  will  not  injure  them. 


As  they  advance  into  their  teens,  do  not 
put  the  girl  upon  her  feet  and  expect  her  to 
stand  day  in  and  day  out,  do  not  put  her 
at  the  wash-tub  or  ironing-table  three  or 
four  days  out  of  every  week.  If  you  do  it 
is  at  a risk  of  her  womanly  development. 

Now  we  will  take  the  mental  and 
spiritual  training.  Great  injury  is  wrought 
the  growing  girl  by  urging  her  or  allowing 
her,  to  master  her  education  too  early  in  life. 
Many  of  our  young  girls  are  exceedingly 
brilliant  and  as  they  discover  the  beauties 
of  the  different  branches  of  knowledge 
which  fill  them  with  so  much  delight,  it  is 
but  natural  that  they  will  make  an  effort  to 
master  as  many  of  them  as  possible.  They 
must  not  be  allowed  to  put  too  great  a 
strain  upon  their  mental  powers,  because 
the  mental  draws  its  support  from  the 
physical  body  and  if  exerted  to  extremes 
exhausts  the  physical  organism.  The  most 
important  organs  particularly  can  be  great- 
ly injured  and  in  many  instances  they  are 
completely  robbed  of  their  power  to  per- 
form their  part  of  the  mission  of  life.  If 
these  things  were  not  so  often  done  in  ig- 
norance, how  many  would  be  the  crimes  to 
be  accounted  for?  Is  it  not  a crime  to  will- 
fully thwart  the  designs  of  our  Creator? 

Among  other  blessings,  God  has  given 
womankind  one  grand  mission  to  perform, 
namely  that  of  becoming  mothers.  No  in- 
vention can  cover  it.  Woman  must  per- 
form that  work  herself.  And  how  proud 
she  ought  to  feel  of  the  distinction;  and 
with  what  exalted  feelings  should  she  in- 
spire the  minds  of  her  daughters  in  regard 
to  their  existence:  making  plain  to  their 
minds  the  plans  and  designs  of  our  Creator 
in  peopling  the  earth.  For  in  these  tender 
years  of  their  lives  while  developing 
physically  they  are  laying  the  foundation  of 
their  constitution,  their  character  and  their 
future  hapiness.  Martha  Keeler, 

Provo. 



W.  S.  A,  SALT  LAKE  CO. 


The  S.  L.  Co.  W.  S.  A.  met  as  per  ad- 
journment in  the  13th  Ward  Assembly 
Rooms,  oil  Tuesday  Oct.  18th,  Vice  Prest. 
L.  K.  Spencer  in  the  chair.  Opened  by 
singing  “Wyoming,”  prayer  Elizabeth  M. 
Price.  Singing  “Oh  come  come  away” 
minutes  of  previous  meeting  read  and  ap- 
proved. Roll  called,  the  program  was 
rendered  as  follows:  reading  by  M.  A. 
Freeze,  on  the  duties  of  mayor,  song 
Maggie  Bassett,  speech  Elizabeth  Me’ Ear- 
lane,  in  which  she  expressed  an  opinion 
that  it  might  improve  the  city  government 
if  we  had  a lady  mayor. 

M.  Y.  Dougall  echoed  the  sentiments  of 
the  former  speaker,  and  thought  if  women 
had  more  to  do  with  the  municipal  govern- 
ment, that  many  of  the  present  evils  would 
not  exist. 

E.  M.  Price,  speaking  of  some  of  the  ob- 
jections to  woman  suffrage,  thought  the 
time  would  come  when  the  men  would  be 
as  much  ashamed  of  the  present  condition 
of  public  affairs  as  they  are  now,  of  the 
ancient  “ducking  stool.” 

Vice  Prest.  N.  C.  Taylor  thought  that  if 
women  were  associated  with  men  in  the 
Court  Room,  etc.  the  floors  would  be  kept 
clean  of  tobacco  juice, and  men’s  feet  would 
stay  on  the  floor,  instead  of  reposing  on 
tables  and  window-sills. 

Ter.  Prest.  Sarah  M.  Kimball  mentioned 
some  reforms  brought  about  by  the  Kansas 
women,  when  they  had  a share  in  the  City 


government,  and  thought  that  if  men  and 
women  were  associated  tegether  in  this 
capacity,  it  would  be  elevating  to  both,  also 
that  when  U tah  should  present  a constitution 
asking  for  statehood,  justice  to  women  re- 
quired, that  it  should  contain  a clause,  con- 
fering  equal  political  rights  and  privileges 
on  men  and  women.  Said  it  was  woman’s 
province  to  purify  politics,  but  if  she  were 
coming  down  to  the  level  of  some  men,  it 
would  be  a great  letting  down,  we  will  be 
known  by  our  fruits. 

Short  speeches  were  made  by  Maria  Holt 
and  E.  Me’Farlane.  Vice  Prest.  Phebe  C. 
Young  related  an  incident,  where  a woman 
was  arrested  and  cast  into  prison  on 
suspicion  of  being  intoxicated,  and  was 
found  dead  the  next  morning  with  a new 
born  babe  by  her  side;  thought  that  if  a 
police  matron  had  been  there,  such  lack  of 
care  would  not  have  been  exhibited.  Said 
we  could  hardly  expect  that  men  would  be 
condemned  for  crimes  against  women,  by 
men  who  were  guilty  of  the  same  crimes 
themselves. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Barney  said  she  favored  acting 
upon  principle,  rather  than  policy. 

Prest.  Howard  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  for  the  election  of  officers 
and  renewal  of  membership.  Mrs.  Bassett 
again  delighted  the  assembly  with  a sweet 
song,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

C.  C.  R.  Wells,  Sec. 

■ — ■ ■ 

A HAPPY  EVENT. 


May  sweet  content  be  yours  upon  life’s  sea,. 

And  every  day  fulfill  a dream  of  bliss, 

Then  whatsoe’er  your  lot  or  destiny 

True  love  will  bring  you  trust  and  happiness. 

In  the  Manti  Temple,  November  3rd  1892, 
Elder  Thomas  L.  Sloan  and  Miss  Edna  M.  Wells 
were  united  in  the  sacred  bonds  of  marriage. 
The  bride  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Gen.  D.  H.  and  Martha  G.  Wells,  and  the  bride- 
groom the  son  of  Phebe  and  the  late  Edward  L. 
Sloan  formerly  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Herald  etc. 

There  was  no  reception  given;  but  the  young 
couple  went  quietly  to  housekeeping  without  the 
demonstrations  usual  among  the  young  folks 
nowadays;  though  both  are  very  popular  in 
society  and  received  showers  of  congratulations 
and  some  very  elegant  and  choice  presents. 
Everything  looks  favorable  and  propitious  now 
for  a prosperous  voyage  on  the  sea  of  life;  and 
may  their  happiness  be  as  complete  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  mortals  to  enjoy.  The  bride  is  popular 
in  society,  a gifted,  amateur  artist  and  has  many 
other  accomplishments;  and  withal  is  domestic 
in  her  tastes  and  fond  of  home;  Mr.  Sloan  pos- 
sesses those  sterling  qualities  of  head  and  heart 
that  have  endeared  him  to  his  friends  and  are  es- 
sential to  success  in  life. 

May  their  experiences  be  such  as  develop  the 
best  and  truest  interests  and  excellences  in  the 
building  of  a home  here  and  hereafter. 

: 

WEDDING  BELLS. 


“But  happy  they  the  happiest  of  their  kind! 
Whom  gentle  stars  unite;  and  in  one  fate 
Their  hearts,  their  fortunes  and  their  beings 
blend.’’ 

It  becomes  our  duty  and  a very  pleasant  one 
too  to  record  the  marriage  of  Miss  Josephine 
Simmons  one  of  our  compositors  in  this  office 
for  some  years,  and  who  has  also  “made  up” 
the  forms  for  the  Exponent  for  two  or  three  years 
past.  Miss  Simmons  is  one  of  the  young  girls 
who  has  made  a success  of  type-setting,  and  if  is 
onr  sincere  wish  that  she  will  be  as  successfnl  in 
her  wifely  duties  as  she  has  been  in  her  work  here; 
but  we  are  very  well  aware  it  requires  more 
varied  talent. 

Miss  Simmons  we  feel  has  begun  right.  She 
was  married  to  Albert  Wilks  an  exemplary  and 
upright  young  man, in  the  Logan  Temple  Novem- 
ber 2nd  1892. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday  November  3rd  a 
reception  was  held  at  the  residence  of  her  moth- 
er Mrs.  Henrietta  Simmons  of  the  20th  Ward  this 
City,  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
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There  were  present  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Simmons  family  and  several  of  her  grandfather’s 
family,  the  late  Bishop  Edwin  D.  Wooley.  A 
very  merry  and  happy  party  they  made,  the  bride 
was  animated  and  witty  the  bridegroom  sedate 
but  apparently  intensely  happy.  The  greetings 
were  warm  and  genuine,  and  there  were  kisses  in 
great  abundance,  from  the  large  assembly  of  re- 
latves.  Quite  a handsome  crowd,  there  were 
matrons,  young  married  people,  babies,  various 
kinds  of  music  and  recitations  were  given  during 
the  evening  and  each  one  seemed  willing  to  con- 
tribute something  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  oc- 
casion. There  were  a great  number  of  useful 
presents, and  some  very  beautiful  things  given, and 
the  supper  was  delicious,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  In  fact  there  seemed  nothing  lacking  to 
make  the  occasion  all  that  a model  wedding  party 
should  be.  The  memory  of  that  evening  should 
be  ever  an  agreeable  reminiscence  in  after  years 

May  the  happiness  of  this  young  couple  increase 
with  their  love  and  respect  for  each  other  as  time 
rolls  on  and  in  all  the  experience  they  may  be 
called  to  pass  through  may  they  rely  upon  the 
principles  of  truth,  aud  have  that  faith  in  the  Lord 
an  1 in  the  Everlasting  G ispel  which  will  sustain 
them  through  the  storm  of  adversity  as  well  as 
the  sunshine  of  prosperity. 



NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

In  Glasgow,  Scotland,  15,740  women 
have  municipal  suffrage. 

Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell  is  at- 
tending the  Woman’s  Congress  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

It  is  with  much  sorrow  that  we  chronicle 
the  defeat,  in  the  Vermont  Senate,  of  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Bill  which  lately  passed 
the  House  so  triumphantly. 

Dr.  Margaret  Cleaves  has  been  unan- 
imously elected  secretary  of  the  Electro- 
therapeutic  Society,  of  New  York,  being 
the  first  woman  to  hold  this  office. 

A MEETING  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Council  of  Women  will  be 
held  in  Chicago,  December  14-15.  Many 
matters  of  importance  relating  to  the 
World’s  Congress  of  Representative  Wo- 
men, to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Woman’s  Branch  of  the  World’s  Congress 
Auxiliary  and  the  National  Council  of  Wo- 
men, will  be  discussed  at  this  meeting. 

Frances  E Willard  went  to  England 
with  Eady  Somerset,  sailing  on  the  Majes- 
tic, Nov.  16.  She  will  return  to  America 
in  April.  Miss  Anna  Gordon,  who  accom- 
panies Miss  Willard,  will  spend  the  winter 
organizing  children’s  work  in  England. 

Mrs.  Gladstone  is  as  young  as  her  hus- 
band. Although  she  is  eighty,  she  has 
never  yet  known  what  it  was  to  need 
spectacles,  and  her  eyes  are  as  bright  as 
those  of  a young  girl.  Sir  Andrew  Clarke 
says  she  ought  to  be  called  the  Grand  Old 
Woman. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale  seconds  Miss 
Willard’s  nomination  of  Jean  Ingelow  for 
poet-laureate.  He  says  in  the  Boston 
Commonwealt1' : “A  queen  should  have  a 

woman  for  her  laureate.  Victoria  is  to  look 
among  the  women  of  England,  to  know 
who  has  written,  or  who  can  write,  such 
poems  as  shall  honor  a reign,  now  more 
than  half  a century  long,  which  has  a 
literature  of  its  own,  as  in  all  other  regards 
it  has  its  own  distinctive  history.  This 
woman  is  Jean  Ingelow.” 

The  little  adopted  son  of  Mrs.  Palmer 
will  press  the  button  that  is  to  send  the 
electric  thrill  through  the  great  machinery  of 
the  Exposition.  The  little  fellow  is  a 
Castilian  by  birth,  and  the  son  of  an  officer 
in  the  Spanish  Army.  He  was  christened 
Murillo  Castelar  Palmer  by  the  great  orator 
and  poet,  Emilio  Castelar. 

Miss  Ci^ara  Barton,  of  Washington, 


D.  C.,  of  Red  Cross  fame,  is  with  the  Ray- 
mond excursion  party  enroute  to  Califor- 
nia. She  is  accompanied  by  Dr.  Hubbell 
and  Miss  Almon.  Miss  Barton  says  that 
it  is  probable  that  the  International  Red 
Cross  Society  will  make  an  elaborate  ex- 
hibit next  year. 

Between  twenty  and  thirty  women  have 
already  registered  as  students  of  the  post- 
graduate department  at  Yale.  Yale  has 
received  over  $ 2,000,000  the  past  year. 
President  Dwight  states  that  a million 
more  has  been  pledged.  The  principal  be- 
quests have  been  from  the  Eayerweather 
estate,  from  Mrs.  Olive  Winchester,  of 
New  York,  who  gave  ^100,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  scientific  building,  and  from 
Mrs.  Osborn,  of  New  York,  who  also  gave 
Osborn  Hall,  and  who  in  her  will  left  about 
$100,000  to  Yale.  It  is  good  to  enrich 
Yale.  But  women,  when  they  bequeath 
money  to  educational  institutions,  should 
remember  the  colleges  that  admit  women  to 
all  their  privileges. 


OBITUARY. 


Editor  Exponent: 

The  grim  monster  “death”  has  had  another 
victory,  and  that  will  be  the  theme  of  this  writ- 
ing. 

My  beloved  wife  Louisa,  died  Friday  evening 
the  28th  of  October  1892,  at  7,30  o’clock,  of 
bilious  fever.  She  was  taken  sick  on  the  5th,  and 
after  lingering  twelve  or  fourteen  days  she  began 
to  get  better,  and  we  had  great  hopes  that  she 
would  recover,  for  on  the  19th  and  20th  she  was 
so  much  better  that  she  sat  up  in  a chair;  but  the 
next  day,  she  took  a relapse,  and  from  that  on 
until  the  following  Friday,  the  day  of  her  death 
as  stated,  she  was  very  sick  all  the  time.  The 
Elders  were  frequently  called  in  to  administer  to 
her,  and  we  all  did  the  best  we  could  to  exercise 
faith  in  her  behalf.  She  was  also  remembered  in 
onr  public  worship. 

The  children  naturally  clung  to  her  life,  and 
would  not  and  could  not  give  her  up,  for  they 
loved  her  dearly.  Four  children  are  left  to 
mourn  her  departure,  two  boys  and  two  girls, 
aged  respectively  25,  21,  19  and  17;  all  of  them  at 
home  and  unmarried. 

She  meets  her  first  born  on  the  other  side  of  the 
vail,  a darling  baby,  who  died  at  one  year  old. 

Mary,  the  youngest  of  the  girls,  had  a presenti- 
ment a few  days  before  her  mother  died,  while 
praying  in  a sacred  place,  a spirit  or  voice  told 
her  that  her  mother  could  not  get  well;  but  still 
we  clung  to  her,  and  did  not  want  her  to  part  from 
us;  and  she  herself  did  not  want  to  go;  but  we 
all  believe  now  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  Lord, 
and  hence  we  try  to  reconcile  our  feelings  as  best 
we  can. 

She  died  as  she  had  lived  faithful  and  true  to 
the  gospel  and  in  the  hope  of  a glorious  ressur- 
rection.  She  was  perfectly  conscious  to  the  last 
and  spoke  till  within  two  or  three  hours  of  her 
death,  admonishing  her  children  to  be  good  and 
true.  The  day  before  she  was  taken  ill,  she  was 
round  visiting  the  sisters  in  her  district  together 
with  Sister  Hedervig  Christensen,  as  teachers. 
It  would  be  the  truth  to  say  that  she  was  very 
benevolent  and  kind-hearted  to  the  poor,  and  a 
reward  even  for  this  will  await  her. 

She  was  born  in  Nyborg  Denmark  the  25th  of 
September  1838,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Rasmus 
and  Kirstine  jasperson. 

In  1857  she  left  her  home  by  steamer  for 
Aarhuns  a province  in  Jutland  to  provide  for  her- 
self. In  that  City  there  was  a large  branch  of  the 
Church,  and  she  became  acquainted  with  the  Lat- 
ter Day  Saints,  and  was  baptized  Sept.  6th  i860. 
The  next  spring  she  emigrated  to  Utah,  and  then 
you  know  the  rest,  for  if  I mistake  not  she  came 
to  live  with  you  right  away  in  the  City  after  her 
arrival. 

On  her  visit  to  Sanpete  in  May  1864,  together 
with  Mary  Flygare,  I became  acquainted  with  her 
and  we  were  married  in  the  Endowment  House 
on  the  15th  of  June  following. 

I believe  that  you  thought  a good  deal  of  my 
wife,  and  would  like  to  hear  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  demise,  and  I can  assure  you  that 
she  thought  a great  deal  of  you.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  pleasure  even  in  death  itself.  She 
was  beautiful  even  in  death  and  she  was  laid 
away  neatly  in  a nice  white  coffin,  and  the 
children  will  hold  this  in  dear  remembrance. 


We  did  some  work  and  received  some  special 
blessings  in  the  Manti  Temple  where  President 
Wells  presided.  In  these  things  I rejoice  and 
hope  to  prove  worthy  that  we  may  all  meet  again. 

With  kind  love  and  regard  from  the  children 
and  myself,  I remain  your  brother  in  the  gospel, 

Lauritz  Larsen. 


ELEANOR  COTTRELL  MARTYN. 


Died  May  16th  1892  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Elea- 
nor Cottrell  wife  of  Henry  L.  Martyn  in  her  66th 
year. 

The  death  of  a wife  and  mother  is  always  a 
sad  occasion  and  especially  so  when  sudden  and 
unexpected,  and  those  nearest  and  dearest  are 
scarcely  able  for  a time  to  see  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  in  the  sorrow  that  falls  upon  them,  but  did 
they  but  realize  the  rest  for  the  weary  soul, 
after  the  toil  and  struggles  of  mortality  they 
could  not  mourn  for  them  as  they  sometimes  do. 

We  were  shocked  at  first  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  this  good  woman  a relative  whom  we  had 
hoped  to  meet  again  sometime,  but  we  know  that 
it  must  some  day  be  the  fate  of  all  living;and  that, 
“Angels  of  life  and  death  alike  are  His;” 

Without  His  leave  they  pass  no  threshold  o’er; 
Who  then  would  wish  or  dare,  believing  this 
Against  His  messengers  to  shut  the  door.” 

Mrs.  Martyn  whose  death  is  only  now  an- 
nounced in  our  columns,  was  quite  a superior  wo- 
man in  many  respects,  a consistent  Christian  and 
number  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  actively  en 
gaged  in  benevolent  work  and  a firm  believer  and 
advocate  of  the  advancement  of  women  in  all 
lines  of  progress. 

* Mrs.  Martyn  whose  maiden  name  was  Cottrell 
has  relatives  somewhere  in  this  Territory  from 
whom  she  was  very  anxious  to  hear  while  she 
was  living.  We  should  be  very  glad  if  any  one  of 
that  name  in  the  country  would  communicate 
with  us  and  we  could  give  the  address  of  her 
husband  and  family. 

May  the  comforting  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  rest  upon  the  aged  husband  and  the  family, 
is  the  prayer  of  one  who  is  interested  in  their 
present  and  future  welfare. — Editor. 


DOCTOR  MATTIE  HUGHES  CANNON, 

Office:  II  South,  First  West  Street. 

Office  practice  for  Diseases  of  Women  from  2 
until  4 p.  m. 

Wtui’i  Co-Dpgntin  lust’s 

Keeps  on  Hand 

DRESS  GOODS  AND  TRIMMINGS,  FANCY 
ARTICLES  AND  NOTIONS,  BOOKS 
AND  STATIONERY,  EQUI- 
POISE WAISTS,  ETC. 

Dress  Making:  in  all  its  branches,  Millinery,  lates 
styles.  Hats  and  Bonnets  cleaned  and  retrimmedt 
Feathers  curled,  etc.  Stamping  done  to  order.  But- 
tons covered  while  you  wait.  Bnrlal  Suits  a Specialty. 

Cl  FIBSX  SOUTH  STREET, 
J.N  L».  UO  XU.  Three  doors  west  of  Theatre. 


MRS.  M.  E.  VAN,  M.  D. 

HAS  REMOVED  her  office,  from  Constitution 
Building  to  her  resideuce,  167  THIRD  STREET. 
Office  hours,  2 to  4 p-nv  


R.K.  THOMAS 


26,28, 30  and  32  East  1st  South  St., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


The  Leading  Retail 

Cash.  Housr, 


R.K.  THOMAS 

DAVID  TA.MES  da  CO. 

TINNERS  CAS,WATER  & STEAM  FITTERS 

Agent  for  RUMSEY’S celebrated  LIFTand  FORI  F 
PUMPS.  Pumps  Repaired  on  short  notice.  Orders  tr«>i' 
he  country  promptly  responded  to. 
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PREPARATION. 

So  much  is  said,  so  much  is  done, 

To  make  old  Christmas  merry, 

With  pleasant  jokes  and  guileless  fun, 

It  should  be  joyous,  very. 

Bright  hopes,  and  little  cause  for  fear, 

With  blessings  crown  the  closing  year. 

Since  first  this  old  year  to  us  came — 

Take  now  a retrospection; 

What  have  we  earned  of  praise  or  blame, 

Of  favor  or  correction? 

I said  ‘ have  we,”  I’ll  say  have  I; 

My  neighbor’s  case  I need  not  try. 

But  on  my  own,  of  right  I sit, 

As  Jury,  Judge  and  Marshal; 

And  though  I find  grave  flaws  in  it, 

I stiil  must  be  impartial; 

And  state,  the  evidence  I find, 

Shows  faults,  but  motives  not  unkind. 

And  here,  (in  common  phrase,)  I’ll  start 
To  weeding  my  own  garden, 

By  asking,  from  my  inmost  heart, 

My  friends’  and  neighbors’  pardon, 

Wherein  I’ve  offered  anything, 

That  could  distrust  or  censure  bring. 

And  humbly,  too,  I wish  to  say, 

To  all  who  may  have  striven. 

For  you,  as  for  myself  I pray. 

That  all  may  be  forgiven; 

And  meet,  from  disputations  free, 

The  grand  year,  Eighteen  ninety-three. 

Again,  unto  myself  I’ll  speak; 

To  concentrate  my  labors, 

I’ll  earnestly  and  kindly  seek 
To  bless  my  poorer  neighbors. 

Religion  undefiled  and  pure, 

Means,  visit  and  relieve  the  poor: 

And  from  the  world,  its  sins  and  strife, 

To  keep  myself  unspotted; 

If  this  I do,  I’ll  lead  the  life 
To  faithful  saints  allotted. 

God  grant,  that  through  the  coming  year, 

My  page  may  truly  thus  appear. 

And  give  Thy  people  grace  and  pow’r, 

To  make  full  preparation, 

For  that  sublime  and  august  hour — 

Thy  Temple’s  Dedication; 

With  all  that’s  said,  and  all  that’s  done, 

In  this,  oh  may  Thy  Saints  be  one! 

Dec.  1892.  L.  L.  Greene  Richards. 



For  the  Exponent: 

THE  CPIRISTM  AS  OF  THE  PIONEERS 

Christmas  is  coming!  Happiness  and 
luxury  are  in  the  woods,  happiness  and 
comfort,  for  a brief  season  even  for  the 
poor. 


With  these  words  comes  a reflection  up- 
on the  first  Christmas  ever  held  in  this  val- 
ley, and  that  by  the  Mormon  Pioneers. 
Perhaps  the  first  place  in  all  Christendom, 
that  the  first  Christmas  has  been  celebrated 
by  them,  the  Mormon  people.  Not  the 
far-famed  city  then  an  oasis  in  the  vast 
wilderness  of  sage  brush,  watered  by  its 
once  crystal  canyon  stream  then  unnamed. 
But,  in  their  wagons,  tents  and  hastily  con- 
structed cabins,  a merry,  a thankful  Christ- 
mas, for  there  were  no  enemies,  no 
persecutions,  all  was  hope  and  faith  in  the 
promise  given  them.  Have  they  forgotten? 
Have  they  ceased  to  repeat  the  legend  of 
those  days  to  the  children  and  grandchildren 
who  have  grown  up  a populous  multitude 
around  them?  Or,  can  these  children 
realize  the  scenes  that  in  future  years  shall 
be  as  a romance  to  historians?  Do  those 
Pioneers  sing  to  the  little  ones  the  songs 
that  belonged  to  their  time?  I remember 
hearing  one  once,  and  the  refrain  was  this: 

‘‘A  life  on  the  desert  plains, 

A home  on  the  mountain’s  breast, 
Where  the  Indian  rudely  reigns 
And  the  sr-a  has  «one  to  reU.” 

Why  should  those  songs  which  were  a 
part  of  their  history,  be  suffered  to  fade 
away  in  the  past?  They  expressed  the 
emotions,  experiences  and  hopes  of  that 
time  and  cheered  the  Pilgrims,  and  should 
be  preserved. 

Are  those  pioneers  remembered  and  re- 
garded as  heroes  and  heroines?  Actuated 
and  moved  by  the  spirit  that  impelled  them, 
is  it  less  grand  than  the  story  of  the  Puritan 
fathers  and  mothers;  that  is  now  a heritage 
in  every  Puritan  household?  Is  not  that 
spirit  of  pride  already  lighted  to  glow 
around  the  names  and  memory  of  the 
pioneers?  O,  wondrous  work  of  a few 
fleeting  years,  so  few  that  not  all  of  those 
veterans  are  passed  away. 

Not  many  of  them  saw  with  prophetic 
eyes  the  miracle  to  be  wrought  by  prayers, 
faith  and  works;  the  miracle  already 
wrought  and  which  those  eyes  not  all  yet 
dimmed,  behold.  O,  ye  Pioneers!  What 
have  ye  brought  to  light?  Where  once 
your  wagons  camped  in  the  arid  dust  and 
brush,  a city’s  streets  are  paved;  where 
once  your  camp  fire  burned,  electric  lights 
now  glow, and  your  cabins  have  given  place 
to  palatial  edifices  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. Your  camp-fire  schools  are  changed 
to  Academies  and  Colleges,  your  looms  to 
factories. 

Into  the  sleeping  Utah  land  came  the 
prince  of  light  and  broke  the  sleep  of  ages. 
Your  lands  of  desolate,  miry  clay  have 
turned  to  bricks,  to  gold;  your  eyes  have 
traced  and  your  hands  brought  forth  to  use- 
fulness the  foundations  of  coal  and  iron 
beneath  the  “everlasting  hills;’’  the  granite 
and  marbles  have  changed  their  cumbrous 
shapes  to  adorn  your  habitations  and  the 
resting  places  of  your  honored  dead;  the 
mountain  streams  have  washed  to  view 
their  grains  of  gold;  and  by  the  vapors  of 
the  inland  sea  and  the  caldrons  of  heat 
below,  the  great  Alchemist  in  the  subter- 
ranean laboratories  of  nature,  has  moulded 
the  veins  of  silver  and  copper,  lead  and 


gold,  wrapped  in  the  rough  covering  of 
earth.  In  the  desert  wastes  your  artesian 
wells  are  bursting  forth  with  purer  brilliancy 
and  far  more  benefit,  than  your  most  famed 
poltical  orators;  and  you  have  had,  if  not, 
“the  shadow  of  day’’  “the  pillar  of  fire 
by  night,’’  by  the  shore  of  that  wonderful 
Lake,  that  the  great  and  the  noble  come  to 
view.  Where  once, barefooted  boys  (they  are 
Nature’s  noblemen  now,)  herded  their 
straying  cows  and  boiled  eggs  fcr  their  din- 
ner in  the  springs  that  George  A.  said  were 
“only  half  a mile  from -some- where’’  the 
magnates  of  the  land  hold  their  feasts,  the 
feeble  invalid  and  the  wonder  seeker  come, 
in  carriages  or  cars,  to  drink  and  bathe  in 
its  healing  waters,  and  bestow  their 
eulogiums  upon  its  virtues,  its  delights, 
and  Utah;  and  they  call  it  Beck’s  Hot 
Springs.  Why!  every  pioneer’s  son  knew 
its  merits  long  ago.  Your  “cattle  are  upon 
a thousand  hills,’’  your  sheep  and  lambs 
spread  like  fields  of  snow  and  your  herds  of 
untamed  horses  sweep  like  clouds  across 
the  plains,  until  Utah  is  not  large  enough; 
your  names  and  possessions  reach  into  States 
and  Territories  the  wilds  of  Mexico  and  the 
borders  of  Canada,  while  still  others  bear 
the  story  of  the  Gospel’s  plan  to  nearly 
every  nation  upon  earth.  Once — the  low- 
ly and  misunderstood  Mormons,  now,  it  is 
an  honor  to  be  born  in  Zion,  now,  to  hail 
from  Utah  is  a passport.  Now,  the  voices 
of  your  sons  and  daughters  are  heard  in  the 
counsels  of  Committees  of  the  outside 
world. 

Your  artists,  sculptors,  professors  and 
authors  are  acknowledged,  your  vocalists 
and  musicians,  your  choirs  and  choral 
societies  are  famed  among  the  professors  of 
our  country. 

The  sons  of  pioneers  who  entered  this 
valley  in  covered  wagons  (oftimes  torn  and 
soiled)  and  in  some  cases  drawn  by  a com- 
posite team  of  oxen  and  cows,  with  worn 
out  and  repaired  harness  such  as  was  never 
seen  before  and  will  never  be  seen  again; 
now  ride  in  luxurious  carriages  behind 
thoroughbred  horses  in  glittering  harness; 
or  speed  along  the  old  six  months  trail  in 
rail-road  carriages  in  which  some  of  them 
are  share  holders.  And  this  soil  of  which 
it  was  predicted,  that  it  would  not  raise 
corn,  now  yields  the  fruits  of  the  North  and 
the  Semi-Tropics,  and  sends  her  potatoes 
east,  her  wheat  to  England,  and  her  dried 
fruits  back  to  the  States  and  Territories  of 
the  Union.  And  yet,  when  you  reached 
here,  destitute  though  you  were,  and  the 
crickets  destroyed  your  scanty  crops;  though 
sickness  visited  you  and  clothing  worn  to 
tatters,  you  were  as  one  said:  “a  thousand 
miles  from  anywhere,’’  and  you  turned 
your  thoughts  to  God,  your  hands  to 
labor  and  waited  for  the  blessing.  But  the 
world  you  had  left  followed  you;  when  they 
reached  here  travel  worn  over  the  roads  you 
had  made  in  the  trackless  wilderness,  you 
warmed  and  fed,  and  pointed  out  the  way 
still  on.  Still  the  tide  of  emigration  fol- 
lowed your  lonely  trail,  until  many  nations 
have  yielded  their  representatives.  Still 
they  come,  but  now  to  wonder,  admire  and 
respect.  And  one  by  one,  and  in  groups. 
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they  seek  the  place  where  Brigham  Young 
is  laid.  Around  his  silent  ashes  the  foot- 
steps of  the  stranger  falls;  men  who  never 
saw  his  face  nor  heard  his  voice,  but  un- 
consciously by  that  visit  render  tribute  to 
his  power  and  majesty  of  mind  among  men. 
And  they  turn  to  the  Temple,  a mystery  to 
the  world,  a benediction  to  us,  crowning 
triumph  of  your  weary  pilgrimage,  sacred 
offering  to  His  holy  name. 

Founded  under  the  leader  of  that 
wondrous  pilgrimage,  it  is  indeed  fitting 
that  it  should  be  completed  under  the 
administration  of  Wilford  Woodruff,  one  of 
the  last  of  that  noble  band  whose  names 
will  live  in  immortality. 

Brigham  and  Wilford!  Their  names  will 
arise,  more  than  all  others  in  the  Temple’s 
history.  Each  led  their  people  through 
ordeals  that  tried  men’s  souls;  but  the 
clouds  are  passing  away.  You  had  your 
black  crickets,  and  the  sea  gulls  came  to 
your  rescue;  you  have  also  had  your 
political  crickets  'who  have  tried  to  devour 
our  larger  crops  but  they’ve  found  the 
amount  too  large  and  are  trying  to  unswal- 
low it,  and  perhaps,  some  other  Gulls  may 
come  to  our  relief  in  their  case.  To  many 
of  our  Pioneers,  but  few  more  Christmas 
seasons  will  come,  they  will  have  passed  to 
where  the  Prince  of  that  Day  will  greet  His 
worshippers.  Honor,  happiness,  comfort 
and  rest  be  yours  while  yet  you  stay;  and 
passing  to  the  promised  reward,  may  you 
fall  sweetly  asleep  to  a glorious  awaken- 
ing. 

Augusta  Joyce  Crocheron. 
Dec.  12,  1892. 


ANGEEINA. 

A STORY 


[By  IV.  Crouch ] 

I was  born  in  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  all  the  delightful  places  in  dear  old  Eng- 
land. My  childhood  was  passed,  mid 
flowers  and  fruits  and  waving  grain,  green 
fields,  and  groves  and  shady  lanes,  and  the 
ever  varying  and  delicious  music,  of  paren- 
tal instruction,  childrens  prattle,  the  hum- 
ming of  bees  and  the  singing  of  birds. 

Well  do  I remember  rising  with  the  lark 
in  the  morning,  in  the  delicious  May 
weather  we  then  enjoyed.  When  from  the 
surrounding  meadows,  first  one  would 
twitter,  and  then  rise  up  and  sing;  and 
then  another  and  another,  till  more  than  a 
dozen  larks  would  be  in  the  air  at  once, 
pouring  forth  the  delicious  harmony  of  their 
morning  song!  By  the  time  the  first  part 
was  concluded,  the  woods  and  groves  would 
be  alive  with  choristers.  The  thrush,  the 
blackbird,  the  starling,  the  linnet,  the  gold- 
finch, the  bullfinch,  the  chaffinch,  the  tom- 
tit and  all  his  followers,  with  the  rest  of 
the  feathered  tribe  would  be  pouring  forth 
their  songs  of  praise,  and  grateful  acknowl- 
edgement for  the  bounties  of  heaven.  And 
the  great  Hallelujah  chorus  would  be  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  with  the  ut- 
most delight  and  gusto,  compatible  with 
musical  harmony. 

My  parents  were  poor  but  industrious, 
and  they  taught  their  children  to  be  indus- 
trious too.  So  that  the  early  summer 
morning  often  found  us  sowing,  planting, 
hoeing  or  weeding,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
delightful  music  and  sunshine. 

I suppose  there  were  cold  and  dreary 
winters  in  those  years,  but  I do  not  seem 
to  remember  them.  I remember  how  I 
loved  my  father  and  mother,  my  two 


brothers,  and  my  little  darling,  my  only 
sister.  I remember  how  pleased  I felt 
when  she  was  born;  when  I first  learned 
that  I had  a sister.  How  proud  I was  to  be 
her  nurse.  How  I would  hold  hei  to  my 
bosom  and  breathe  into  her  infant  soul,  as 
it  were,  .such  loving  words  as  rose  so  na- 
turally then,  to  lips  not  yet  defiled!  And 
often  have  I seen  not  only  my  mother  but 
father  do  the  same.  And  how  often  in 
after  life  has  my  soul  seemed  to  feed  upon 
the  memory  of  the  past,  and  longed  to  re- 
turn again  to,  or  reproduce  such  happy 
days. 

When  we  would  run  through  the  fields 
to  meet  our  father  returning  from  work, 
and  he  wouid  often  stop,  and  fondly  em- 
brace us  all.  Then  taking  baby  in  his  arms, 
Vvdth  words  of  love  and  kind  encourage- 
ment, would  lead  us  home.  There  to  re- 
new those  tender  embraces  in  which  our 
loving  mother  always  shared. 

Tittle  did  we  think  then,  that  the  time 
would  ever  come  that  we  should  be  met 
with  a scornful  frown,  but  so  it  came  to 
pass. 

For  some  cause  that  I never  understood, 
we  removed  from  our  peaceful  home  in  the 
country  to  London.  I believe  that  an  offer 
to  my  father  of  higher  wages,  was  the 
cause.  We  had  heard  wonderful  stories  of 
London,  and  I remember  how  we  all  en- 
couraged each  other  to  rejoice  in  the  pros- 
pect before  us.  And  alas!  I remember  too, 
how  soon  we  were  undeceived. 

The  sweet  refreshing  breeze,  the  clear 
and  delicious  sunshine,  the  delightful  music 
of  the  birds,  and  above  all  the  bright  green 
fields  were  gone,  and  seemed  to  be  gone 
from  us  forever. 

Whenever  I was  sent  on  an  errand,  or 
had  occasion  to  go  from  place  to  place,  at 
every  turn  of  the  street  I would  look  for 
green  fields  but  I looked  in  vain. 

Were  I to  tell  you  all  the  discomforts  of 
our  new  home,  it  would  be  but  the  old 
story,  that  breathes  too  much  of  disgust 
for  description  here.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
every  one  of  us  felt  unhappy.  I can  re- 
member, how  tiresome  we  children  were, 
and  our  dear  mother’s  patience,  and  for- 
bearance, under  all  her  trials. 

But  there  was  now  a new  trial  looming 
in  the  future,  greater  and  worse  than  them 
all.  My  poor  but  good,  my  kind  and 
loving  father,  now  seemed  to  lose  his  love 
for  us,  and  took  to  drinking  as  he  said,  to 
enable  him  to  sleep  at  nights.  I remember 
hearing  my  mother  say,  “what  was  good 
for  her  husband,  was  good  for  her.’’  And 
as  they  had  walked  in  the  way  of  virtue 
and  peace,  so  they  went  down  the  hill  to- 
gether. But  it  was  not  the  way  of  peace 
now;  Alas  no!  “the  way  of  transgressors 
is  hard.”  And  so  it  verily  was,  to  them 
and  us.  My  brothers  learned  to  roam  about 
the  streets,  in  bad  company,  to  fight  and 
swear;  and  became  lazy  and  saucy  to  my 
poor  mother,  and  untruthful. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  degradation, 
my  little  sister  Tinny,  seemed  to  grow  up 
so  pure  and  loving;  so  kind  and  affectionate, 
and  even  happy.  Often  as  I reflect  upon 
the  past,  do  I seem  to  hear  her  musical 
voice,  as  she  would  come  bounding  into  the 
room,  to  tell  of  some  kind  action  done,  of 
some  sweet  babe  that  she  had  been  nursing 
perhaps  half  a day  for  a penny;  and  now 
that  the  soul-destroying  drink,  had  brought 
us  to  abject  poverty,  little  Tinny’s  pence 
were  often  needed  for  bread. 

One  evening,  when  my  father  and 
mother  had  been  drinking,  and  had  a 1 


terrible  quarrel,  I had  been  tremblingly 
watching,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
prevent  them  doing  each  other  harm.  I had 
missed  Tinny  and  knew  not  where  she  had 
gone.  When  my  father  and  mother  were 
quarreling,  I had  often  persuaded  her  to  go 
to  a neighbor’s  house  out  of  the  way;  for  I 
knew  such  scenes  were  terribly  painful  to 
her.  After  getting  my  parents  to  bed, 
(girl  as  I was)  and  seeing  them  fast  asleep, 

I sat  down  to  wait  for  Tinny;  when  I heard 
her  sweet  voice  gently  calling  me  up  the 
stairs.  We  had  no  candle,  inside  the  house 
it  was  dark;  but  outside,  it  was  clear  and 
star  light.  I crept  softly  up  to  the  little 
back  room  where  we  slept.  There  sat  my 
sister  at  the  window,  gazing  on  a star, 
“Angelina”  she  said,  “sit  down  beside  me 
darling,  and  look  at  this  beautiful  star,  I 
have  been  admiring  it  so  long,  and  have 
seen  fields  and  flowers,  and  beautiful  trees: 
even  surpassing  the  beauty  of  those  of  our 
dear  old  home.”  “Look,”  said  she  “and 
you’ll  see  the  star  open.” 

Well  we  sat  down, hand  in  hand, long  and 
lovingly  together,  conversing  about  the 
star,  but  to  me  the  star  opened  not,  neither 
did  I expect  it  would.  I remember  she 
repeated  some  sweet  and  comforting  texts 
of  scripture,  and  passages  she  had  learned 
at  school,  for  in  the  midst  of  all  our  sin  and 
sorrow,  we  had  attended  regularly  to  a 
Sunday  school. 

The  next  day  Tinny  was  ill:  and  my 
father  and  mother  were  sober.  Poor  Tin- 
ny’s sickness  increased  upon  her  day  after 
day.  One  day  she  called  us  all,  around  her 
bed,  and  told  us  she  knew  she  was  going 
to  die.  “For  surely”  she  said  “that 
beautiful  star  was  open  to  me  last  night, and 
I saw  the  angels.  ” And  I verily  believe 
she  thought  she  did. 

My  father  and  mother  now  became  deep- 
ly concerned  about  Tinny,  they  broke  off — 
their  drunken  habits;  but  Tinny  died  point- 
ing them  to  the  cross,  and  expressing  a 
hope  of  meeting  us  all  in  heaven. 

About  this  time  my  father  and  mother 
signed  the  temperance  pledge,  and  faithfully 
they  kept  their  covenant. 

But  new  trials  awaited  us,  my  father’s 
constitution  was  broken,  and  the  miscon- 
duct of  one  of  his  sons,  nearly  broke  his 
heart.  In  much  affliction  he  toiled  on, 
but  could  only  earn  a scanty  pittance.  For 
alas!  who  in  London  will  employ  a man 
that  has  not  strength  to  do  a full  day’s  work. 

My  brother  John  remained  at  home,  but 
Thomas  was  gone  we  knew  not  where. 
John  was  a good  lad,  and  much  of  our  lit- 
tle leisure  was  spent  together,  at  the  window 
often  talking  of  Tinny  and  the  star,. until 
indeed,  we  became  almost  superstitious. 

But  our  dear  parents  were  more  affection- 
ate to  each  other  now  than  they  had  been 
for  years;  and  we  were  leading  the  lives  of 
humble  penitents,  conversing  together  often 
011  the  love  and  mercy  cf  God,  and  our 
faith  in  the  atonement. 

But  the  time  of  our  great  tronble  came, 
our  father  died;  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel 
doubtless,  so  far  as  he  understood  it.  And 
my  mother,  my  brother  and  my  self  went 
into  service;  I obtained  a place  in  the 
country.  Here  I began  life  anew,  with 
new  hopes,  new  joys,  and  new  and  severer 
trials;  in  my  new  place  I found  I had  much 
to  learn.  And  some  people  round,  while 
professing  great  friendship,  were  more  ready 
to  teach  evil  than  good. 

There  was  a man  in  my  master’s  employ- 
ment lucky  for  me,  (wise  people  said)  he 
was  neither  young  nor  handsome;  but  he 
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persisted  in  paying  his  addresses  to  me,  and 
not  supposing  him  to  be  guilty  of  flattery 
or  deception,  I accepted  his  company  some- 
times in  a walk.  One  night,  when  passing 
a lonely  spot,  he  made  a proposal  to  me 
that  I knew  was  very  wrong.  And  I felt 
so  indignant,  and  even  surprised  and 
ashamed  that  I did  not  answer;  whereupon 
he  proceeded  to  violence  and  a severe 
struggle  ensued.  I resisted  with  all  my 
might,  and  pleaded  with  the  man,  begging 
him  in  mercy  to  desist,  but  in  vain.  Then 
as  I felt  my  strength  failing  me,  I prayed 
to  God;  When  in  the  vision  of  my  mind 
the  star  opened  and  a young  man  approach- 
ed, coming  to  my  help.  Suddenly  I ex- 
claimed, “Look!  look!  who’s  that?  where- 
upon the  man,  supposing  some  one  was  in- 
deed coming,  ran  away  in  fear.  I kneeled 
down,  and  with  a girlish  heart  gave  thanks 
to  God;  then  walked  home  alone  in  safety. 

My  mind  now  became  filled  with  mf'ny 
and  serious  thoughts.  I saw  now  how  it 
was  that  so  many  modest  and  guileless  young 
women,  were  seduced  and  ruined,  what  a 
narrow  escape  I had  had,  and  how  the 
heavens  had  been  opened  as  it  were  to  my 
help.  And  I resolved  that  I would  sooner 
die,  than  I would  yield  to  any  inhuman 
monster,  that  sought  to  gratify  his  lust  at 
the  expense  of  woman’s  virtue.  And  that 
too  often  they  will  do,  under  the  strongest 
pretension  of  the  purest  love.  For  this  base 
man  had  been  very  civil  and  obliging  to 
me;  and  had  professed  to  love  me  with  all 
his  heart,  yet  upon  the  slightest  danger  to 
himself,  he  ran  away  and  left  me,  and  that 
in  a lonely  place,  on  a dark  night. 

I now  became  more  than  ever  reconciled 
to  my  lot  as  a servant,  paid  more  attention 
than  ever  to  my  duties,  and  had  less  desire 
than  ever  to  be  gadding  about. 

About  this  time  my  thoughts  were  often 
stirred  within  me,  concerning  the  way  of 
salvation.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  did  I 
attend  Church.  Joined  in  the  formal  prayers, 
heard  the  minister  preach,  but  my  mind 
was  neither  enlightened  nor  comforted.  So 
I prayed  in  all  humility  and  earnestness  to 
the  Lord,  the  Almighty  God,  to  guide  me 
into  His  knowledge. 

One  night  I had  the  following  dream, 
and  of  what  should  I dream  but  the  star. 
I dreamed  that  I was  borne  away  in  space, 
how,  and  by  whom,  I could  not  tell;  but 
I soared  to  my  favorite  star,  and  as  I 
approached  the  ineffable  glory,  the  star 
opened,  and  I entered  its  hallowed  portals. 
There  I was  met  by  the  same  young  man 
that  I had  seen  in  my  vision  before;  and 
he  pointed  out  to  me  the  beauties  and 
glories  of  the  place;  and  the  exceedingly 
pleasing  appearance  and  happy  condition  of 
the  people.  He  told  me  that  if  I would 
be  true  to  the  light  of  the  star  of  truth, 
and  follow  the  divine  guidance  for  which  I 
had  been  praying,  that  I should  one  day 
come  there  again,  be  one  of  that  heavenly 
order  and  share  their  joys. 

Then  he  brought  me  down  to  earth,  and 
parting  said,  “If  in  any  turning  point  of 
danger  or  doubt  in  your  eventful  life  to 
come  you  can  but  behold,  in  the  vision  of 
your  mind,  the  opening  star  you  may 
advance.’’ 

One  day,  not  long  thereafter,  I saw  a 
man  sitting  on  a stile  near  the  house,  and 
my  attention  was  irresistibly  drawn  to  him, 
I knew  not  why.  He  appeared  to  me  like 
one  who  was  tired  and  hungry,  and  I felt 
a wish  to  relieve  him.  My  master  and 
mistress  were  both  kind  hearted  and  good  to 
the  poor.  Presently  the  man  approached 


the  honse,  and  as  I met  him  at  the  door, 
I said  to  him,  “I  wanted  you  to  come,  for  I 
fancied  you  were  hungry,  and  I have  food 
that  I can  give  you.” 

Thank  you  young  woman,  said  the  man, 
but  I must  first  do  the  will  of  Him  that 
sent  me.  I perceive,  said  he,  that  you  are 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Israel;  and  to  such 
am  I sent,  even  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  to  tell  them  the  way  of 
salvation. 

While  he  was  talking  to  me  the  vision  of 
my  mind  seemed  lit  up  by  the  light  of 
eternity,  and  again  the  star  opened,  and  I 
regarded  the  poor  wayfaring  man  as  a 
messenger  from  heaven.  The  more  I 
heard,  the  more  I believed,  and  the  more  I 
longed  to  obey,  and  inherit  the  blessing  of 
the  glorious  gospel. 

In  short,  I believed  all  he  told  me,  cast 
in  my  lot  with  the  persecuted  people  of 
God.  Believing  in  Apostles  and  Prophets, 
the  gospel  of  salvation  by  Jesus-Christ, 
faith,  repentance,  and  baptism  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins,  and  the  gift  of  the  holy 
ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  And  I 
began  more  than  ever  to  delight  in  honesty, 
integrity,  truth  and  virtue,  and  every  thing 
of  good  report;  and  I labored  and  prayed 
continually,  that  I might  keep  the  com- 
mandments, and  be  saved  in  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

I now  had  new  motives  for  exertion,  and 
patient  toil;  for  I had  heard  of  a better 
land,  even  the  land  of  Zion.  And  every- 
thing, even  the  star  of  my  destiny  seemed 
directing  me  to  it. 

So  I continued  in  my  place  three  years 
after  this,  during  which  time  I had  more 
than  one  offer  of  marriage,  but  upon  neither 
of  these  did  the  star  open,  and  I refused. 

By  the  end  of  that  time  I had  saved 
money  enough,  and  proceeded  on  my  way 
to  the  land  of  Zion,  under  the  good  star  of 
my  destiny,  and  kind  heaven’s  approval. 

I have  no  time,  nor  inclination,  to  relate 
here  all  the  taunts  and  persecution  I had  to 
endure  on  account  of  my  faith  in,  and 
obedience  to  the  gospel.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
the  star  of  my  destiny  was  over  me,  and  I 
had  full  faith  and  confidence  in  Him  who 
rules  the  stars. 

Soon  after  I joined  the  Church  I wrote  a 
long  and  loving  letter  to  my  mother,  but 
she  supposing  herself  to  be  a good  Chris- 
tian,it  seemed  natural  to  suppose  that  I must 
have  been  deluded,  and  she  wrote  to  the 
effect  that  she  must  renounce  me  as  a 
daughter,  unless  I renounced  my  faith. 

This  letter  from  my  mother  whom  I 
loved  so  much,  gave  me  great  affliction. 
For  surely  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  did  not 
dictate  such  a course.  I wrote  again  loving 
as  before,  and  if  I felt  one  bitter  thought  I 
'did  not  express  it,  but  she  never  wrote  to 
me  after  until  she  heard  I was  leaving  the 
country. 

I was  standing  on  board  ship  ready  for 
departure,  in  the  midst  of  a company  of 
Saints,  we  had  just  been  singing  one  of  the 
songs  of  Zion,  when  I saw  my  dear  mother 
stepping  on  to  the  deck.  The  next  moment 
I was  locked  in  her  embrace.  My  mother 
tried  hard  to  persuade  me  to  return  with 
her;  and  as  I felt  the  affectionate  pressure 
of  her  maternal  embrace,  and  fondly  looked 
upon  her  aged  and  careworn  countenance, 
my  bosom  yearned  over  her,  and  my  heart- 
strings seemed  to  cling  around  her  more 
than  ever.  But  all  these  strong  ties  of 
nature,  had  to  be  sundered,  for  I could  not 
persuade  my  mother  to  accompany  me; 
though  the  money  she  brought  for  my 


ransom,  as  she  called  it,  might  have  paid 
her  passage  over.  But  truly  do  I now 
know  what  it  is,  to  forsake  my  dearest 
relative  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

This  parting  with  my  mother  was  the 
most  painful  part  of  my  life.  My  brother 
Thomas  had  left  the  country  and  had  not 
since  been  heard  of.  John  had  married, 
and  settled  in  a distant  country.  And  here 
was  I,  leaving  my  poor  aged  mother  alone 
and  almost  helpless  in  the  world.  And 
how  could  I resist  the  conviction  that  I 
ought  to  stay  with  her,  as  long  as  she  lived, 
aud  comfort  lier.  And  yet,  over  and  above 
all  this,  there  was  the  great  command  of 
Jehovah,  “Come  out  of  her  O my  people, 
that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and 
that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues. 

U p to  this  time  I had  had  no  association 
with  any  congregation  of  saints.  And  now 
I soon  found  opportunity  of  making  my- 
self useful.  But  I was  beginning  to  take 
offence  at  the  conduct  of  some,  when  I 
heard  a kind  voice  near  me  saying,  “Are 
you  perfect  sister?”  And  turning  I saw — 
but  much  improved  in  appearance — the 
poor  wayfaring  man  that  three  years  before 
I had  seen  sitting  upon  the  stile,  and  whom 
I had  relieved  with  a morsel  of  bread,  and 
from  whom  I had  received  in  return  the 
words  of  eternal  life;  and  now  he  taught 
me  to  understand  myself,  and  my  relation- 
ship to  those  around  me,  that  I must  not 
look  for  perfection  here  but,  said  he,  “these 
are  the  poor  and  despised,  and  in  some  cases 
the  most  unlearned  and  down  trodden  of 
poor  fallen  humanity;  and  these,  said  he, 
let  us  be  willing  to  hope  are  all  trying  to 
become  saints  of  God  in  very  deed.” 

By  the  daily  exercise  of  faith  in  Him,- 
who  holds  the  winds  in  His  fiat  (as  it  were) 
and  the  waves  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  we 
got  over  the  sea  in  safety;  and  traversed 
our  great  overland  journey  of  nearly  two 
thousand  miles  of  toil  and  trial — suffice  it  to 
say  we  had  trials  by  sea  and  by  land;  but 
we  had  gained  an  experience  that  was  bet- 
ter to  us  than  gold. 

When  we  had  reached  that  part  of  the 
way  where  we  obtained  the  first  view  of  our 
mountain  home,  the  joy  of  our  hearts  was 
beyond  compare.  Again  was  the  vision  of 
my  mind  lifted  up  as  before,  and  I indulged 
in  the  fancy,  that  the  star  opened  and  again 
I saw  a young  man  coming  toward  me,  but 
this  time  that  part  of  the  sight  was  more 
than  a passing  vision,  it  was  a reality  and 
so  soon  to  pass  away,  it  was  the  poor  way- 
faring man  that  I had  once  relieved  with  a 
morsel  of  bread. 

There  we  were,  comparative  strangers  to 
each  other  in  a strange  land  among 
strangers,  and  yet  not  among  strangers  but 
brethren.  And  this  we  felt  in  our  hearts 
and  souls  to  be  indeed  the  case.  But  here 
we  stood  at  the  altar  of  God,  plighting  our 
vows  to  each  other  of  eternal  love  and 
fiidelity,  without  money,  or  property,  but 
with  our  strong  hands  and  willing  hearts, 
to  assist  each  other  in  forcing  from  the 
elements  of  this  desert  land,  the  necessities 
and  comforts  of  life!  And  co- working  to- 
gether with  all  the  saints,  in  the  building 
up  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

My  husband  was  one  of  the  traveling 
Elders  who  had  been  called,  in  England,  to 
preach  the  gospel;  so  that  like  me,  he  had 
not  been  to  Zion  before.  I heard  him  give 
some  account  of  his  labors,  and  a thrill  of 
holy  joy  ran  through  my  soul,  as  I heard 
the  Prophet  say  “well  done.” 

(continued  on  page  94.) 
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A HISTORIC  HOUSE. 


Houses  have  histories  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals, and  some  of  them  pass  through 
a variety  of  singular  experiences  also  like 
their  masters  and  mistresses,  which  written 
up  after  the  manner  of  Dickens  for  instance 
might  be  very  interesting  to  read  even  in 
this  day  rich  with  incidents  worth  nothing. 
To  tell  the  various  scenes  that  have  been 
enacted  in  many  old  habitations  would  be 
to  go  over  the  events  of  many  lives,  and 
might  not  be  entertaining  to  those  connected 
therewith. 

Whether  notable  or  not  the  house  now 
occupied  by  the  writer,  is  certainly  histori 
cal  in  many  ways.  Old  and  gray  and 
weather-beaten,  built  in  the  very  earliest 
time  of  the  settlement  of  this  great  City, 
and  by  its  founder  Brigham  Young.  Oc- 
cupied first  by  members  of  his  family,  and 
considered  one  of  the  homes  of  this  great 
leader  and  pioneer,  whom  Edward  Tul- 
lidge  has  designated  as  an  empire  builder. 

The  homes  of  all  truly  great  men  are  in 
a sense  historic  and  of  national  value,  and 
Brigham  Young’s  name  grows  more  and 
more  illustrious  the  world  over  as  the 
years  roll  by.  At  an  early  period  in  the 
history  of  the  house  Daniel  H.  Wells  came 
to  dwell  in  it,  and  here  during  his  residence 
therein  were  transacted  many  things  per- 
taining to  the  growth  and  advancement  of 
public  interests,  pertaining  to  the  Church 
and  the  Territory,  civil,  political  and  mili- 
tary as  well  as  things  spiritrual. 

In  the  prime  of  his  life,  it  may  well  be 
said,  Daniel  H.  Wells  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  house  as  it  originally  stood — an  adobe 
structure  of  four  rooms,  afterwards  adding 
two  more,  larger  than  the  others,  remark- 
ably spacious  for  those  days.  Several  of 
the  Wells’  children  (some  of  them  now 
quite  widely  known)  were  born  here,  and 
many  came  to  ask  counsel  and  to  hold  com- 
munication with  its  genial  master.  Meet- 
ings of  men  who  were  taking  up  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  of  a new  government 
were  held  in  this  room — for  the  last  seven 
years  known  as  the  little  office  of  the 
Woman’s  Exponent,  and  deliberations 


and  conclusions  were  arrived  at,  that  had 
weight  with  the  community. 

The  old  stone  wall  with  its  massive  pil- 
lars gives  a sort  of  feudal  dignity  to  the 
place,  and  thousands  of  strangers,  stop  and 
wonder,  and  some  admire  the  tone  and 
style  this  superb,  though  homely,  structure, 
antique  in  its  appearance,  lends  to  the  long 
low  dwelling  it  protects  and  shelters  behind 
its  gates. 

Reaving  that  past,  the  history  of  which 
has  been  recorded  in  the  History  of  Utah 
by  Bishop  O.  F.  Whitney,  we  may  with  all 
due  propriety  mention  more  recent  matters 
pertaining  to  the  old  home  known  for  forty 
years  as  the  Wells’  House. 

There  are  in  all  communities  leading  wo- 
men citizens  as  well  as  men,  and  in  this 
particular  house  perhaps  as  many  of  these 
have  gathered  from  time  to  time  as  in  any 
one  house  in  Utah. 

To  some  this  may  seem  a little  exagger- 
ated but  the  facts  will  we  are  sure  verify  the 
statement. 

Eliza  R.  Snow,  the  President  of  the 
Relief  Society,  the  largest  organization  of 
women,  this  side  the  Rocky  Mountains 
was  a regular  visitor  here  as  long  as  she 
lived;  and  here  in  this  very  room  most  of 
the  business  pertaining  to  the  conducting 
of  the  Society  in  all  its  several  Stakes  and 
branches,  not  only  in  Utah  but  throughout 
the  world  has  been  deliberated  upon  and 
decided.  Many  thousands  of  letters  per- 
taining to  this  charitable  organization  have 
been  written  here  at  this  same  desk,  an^ 
from  here  sent  abroad  to  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world. 

Zina  D.  H.  Young  who  succeeded  the 
former  President,  has  made  this  place  her 
headquarters  in  the  same  way,  and  still 
continues  to  do  so. 

Meetings  of  seveaal  different  organizations 
have  been  held  here  regularly  or  at  intervals, 
where  much  has  been  planned  relating  to 
the  interests  of  women  and  their  intellectual 
and  spiritual  development.  The  preliminary 
gatherings  for  the  work  of  organizing 
some  quite  important  associations  have  been 
held  in  this  house,  and  credentials  prepared 
for  those  who  have  gone  as  delegates  to 
represent  the  respective  associations  at 
headquarters  in  Washington  and  other 
places  East  and  West.  All  the  preparatory 
work  for  the  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
of  Utah  Territory,  the  selection  of  officers 
and  their  appointments,  the  Constitution 
and  By-laws  was  done  here,  previous  to 
the  public  meeting  held  in  the  Salt  Rake 
Assembly  Hall. 

The  Woman’s  Co-operative  Mercantile  and 
Manufacturing  Inst’n.  which  represents  con- 
siderable capital  and  is  managed  entirely  by 
womenwas  originated  and  held  its  earlier  and 
afterwards  regular  Board  Meetings  here  for 
some  time. 

The  Utah  Woman’s  Press  Club  was  or- 
ganized and  the  Constitution  formed  here, 
and  holds  its  regular  meetings  in  this  same 


house.  Without  alluding  to  the  improve- 
ment made  and  the  work  done  by  this  club 
of  writers,  we  can  assuredly  say  it  has  been 
a great  pleasute  to  meet  from  time  to  time, 
these  bright  intellectual  women  whose  con- 
stant effort  is  the  advancement  in  the  broad- 
er paths  and  fields  of  the  higher  education 
of  the  world  of  mankind  including  in  its 
largest  sense  womankind. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  latest 
organization  effected  here  of  which  no 
previous  mention  has  been  made  in  the 
columns  of  our  paper,  The  Reaper’s  Club. 
This  is  really  a literary  club  of  women,  who 
are  past  school  or  university  life,  but  who 
wish  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  being 
made  nowadays,  in  the  great  variety  of 
studies, such  as  history,  ancient  and  modern, 
current  literature  in  all  its  forms  and  phases, 
and  whose  interest  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  development  of  the  world  is  such  as 
stimulates  them  to  make  every  effort  pos- 
sible for  general  enlightenment,  moral, 
spiritual  and  physical  growth.  The  club 
is  limited  to  thirty  members  beside  five 
honorary  members;  the  topics  so  far  have 
been  Queen  Isabella,  Columbus,  Ferdinand, 
The  Reformation,  Savonarola.  Among  the 
things  which  make  this  an  interesting  house 
old  as  it  is  and  queer  as  it  seems  compared 
with  the  modern  cottages,  is  the  great  num- 
ber of  celebrated  people,  local  travelers, 
tourists  who  have  made  visits  within  its 
time-honored  walls,  or  calls  long  or  short 
at  different  periods  since  it  was  built. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  the  early  pioneers, 
Squire  Wells  (as  he  was  generally  designat- 
ed) did  a great  deal  of  entertaining;  and 
though  those  were  the  days  of  scarcity  and 
high  prices,  he  was  famous  even  then,  for 
his  hospitality.  Many  dinners  and  evening 
parties  were  given  here  to  the  brethren  and 
sisters,  and  upon  occasions  to  men  who 
were  occupied  in  official  positions  civil  and 
military. 

Probably  there  are  not  one  of  the  Apostles 
of  this  or  former  times  or  those  in  authority 
In  this  Church  who  have  not  been  entertain- 
ed at  some  one  of  these  social  gatherings  in 
this  house, besides  many  hundreds  of  others; 
not  ff)  speak  of  the  many  marriages 
solemnized  here,  and  other  happy  occasions; 
and  indeed  of  even  the  deaths  of  some 
people  of  note,  which  are  known  to  have 
taken  place  in  this  old  house. 

Referring  to  celebrated  people,  who  have 
found  welcome  in  this  old  house  during  our 
sojourn  therein,  we  may  be  excused  perhaps 
in  mentioning  foreigners,  authors,  editors 
and  people  entitled  to  newspaper  notoriety. 
Among  the  many  not  literary  have  been 
distinguished  men  in  Church  and  state 
throughout  Christendom,  also  Barons,  Dukes 
and  Military  men,  Duchesses,  Countesses, 
Dowager  Countesses  and  many  poets, 
authors,  lecturers,  doctors  and  ne  wspaper  men 
and  women  of  more  or  less  celebrity;  besides 
the  people  who  have  neither  rank  or  title, 
but  simply  want  to  see  and  hear. 
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People  who  have  been  attracted  here 
because  of  this  and  that;  some  who  have 
had  letters  of  introduction  from  those  whom 
we  had  met  elsewhere,  or  who  had  called 
before,  and  some  who  felt  drawn  to  the 
place  because  of  its  quaint  appearance  and 
surroundings,  or  from  idle  curiosity,  or  a 
desire  to  know  about  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  our  faith,  or  were  interested  in  questions 
pertaining  to  woman’s  advancement,  en- 
franchisement and  higher  education. 

Lastly  the  romance  of  this  old  place  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  many  poems  and 
stories  written  here,  and  which  perchance 
were  better  from  the  very  glamour,  that 
lingers  round  the  place  made  sacred  by  so 
many  tender  associations  and  recollections 
of  the  past.  In  the  great  future  which 
awaits  Utah, these  memories  may  find  place, 
and  the  past  as  it  reaches  farther  and  farther 
from  view  grow  more  rosy-hued  and  the 
children  of  that  generation  look  back  with 
a degree  of  pride  and  reverence  on  what  was 
written  behind  these  “historic  walls.’’  If 
there  was  no  sentiment  in  the  world  there 
would  be  no  poetry, and  much  of  the  history 
of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  people  would 
be  lost  to  mankind.  We  all  like  to  know 
not  only  what  transpired  in  the  past  but  the 
feelings,  affections  and  sentiments  of  those 
who  took  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived  and  flourished. 

It  seems  a great  pity  that  such  houses 
should  be  torn  down,  or  to  destroy  the  ro- 
mance that  clings  to  these  old  primitive, 
colonial  homes  of  the  early  settlers  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  colonies  and  whose  habitations 
are  almost  a part  of  their  identity. 

But  so  it  is  and  must  necessarily  be,  the 
old  must  give  place  to  the  new,  and  the 
world  move  onward  as  the  years  roll  by. 

In  the  days  which  we  recall  when  this  old 
house  was  new  and  we  were  young,  life 
was  quite  different  from  that  of  the  present 
time.  There  were  no  regular  mails,  no 
daily  papers,  few  women’s  papers  here  or 
elsewhere,  everything  was  very  poor  and 
narrow  and  limited  comparatively;  women 
did  not  only  their  own  house-work,  but 
made  soap  and  candles,  spun  and  wove,  did 
their  own  knitting,  dress-making  and  milli- 
nery, but  taught  the  children  and  helped  in 
all  sorts  of  ways.  We  do  not  care  to  go 
back  to  those  days,  nor  do  we  wish  to  see 
people  live  in  the  old  style,  but  we  do  hope 
some  of  the  old  landmarks  may  be  pre- 
served to  mark  the  days  that  are  departed, 
and  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  early  Pilgrims 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  this  great  and 
flourishing  city. 

Many  are  die  pleasant  associations  con- 
nected with  this  old  house  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  writer.  Memories  of  loved 
ones  whose  familiar  forms  and  faces,  seem 
to  haunt  the  rooms  where  they  were  wont  to 
linger  and  gladden  with  their  sweet  pres- 
ence. That  delightful  past  lives  in  its 
richness  still,  and  sweetens  the  lonely 


present  with  the  fragrance  of  its  per- 
fume. 

‘‘Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  such  memories 
filled! 

Like  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been 
distilled: 

You  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the  vase  if  you  will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it 
still.” 

<♦> 

WORLD’S  FAIR  AND  SILK  INDUSTRY. 

The  work  for  the  World’s  Fair  or  Columbian 
Exposition  is  going  on  in  the  Territory  in  various 
departments,  and  all  sorts  of  legitimate  ways  and 
means  are  being  adopted  to  raise  money  whereby 
to  forward  the  work  of  collections  and  exhibits. 
There  are  many  articles  in  process  of  construction 
and  it  will  not  be  very  long  until  the  women  will 
be  able  to  report  positively  on  some  of  the  work. 
Of  one  fact  we  feel  assured  that  no  other  State  or 
Territory  has  made  the  showing  in  silk  culture 
and  home  manufacture  of  silk, that  has  been  made 
here  and  almost  without  capital;  simply  by  the 
active  energy  and  enterprise  of  those  who  have 
not  only  believed  in  home  industries  practically, 
but  have  been  willing  to  go  to,  and  do  with  all 
their  might,  by  the  exercise  of  brain  and  will- 
power as  well  as  their  hands,  whatever  was  pos- 
sible to  forward  this  laudable  industry.  A small 
beginning  certainly,  and  the  results  sometimes 
discouraging,  but  when  one  goes  over  the  whole 
ground  as  we  have  been  doing  lately  and  estimates 
the  full  amount  of  mulberry  trees  raised,  of  eggs, 
worms  and  cocoons;  of  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing, 
twisting,  reeling,  and  manufacturing  into  articles, 
such  as  sewing-silk,  flosses,  embroidery  silks, 
ribbons,  laces,  vails,  handkerchiefs,  dress-goods, 
fringes,  etc.  It  is  quite  a history  of  work, and  has 
been  done  with  but  very  little  machinery  and 
most  of  that  of  rude  home  construction. 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  has  been  done  by 
women  and  children  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory, 
and  much  credit  is  due  Mrs.  Zina  D.  H.  Young 
not  only  for  encouraging  this  industry,  but  she 
has  traveled  and  worked  more  for  it,  we  really 
believe,  than  any  other  person..  When  Brigham 
Young  laid  out  his  mulberry  farm  south  of  the 
City  (now  Forestdale)  and  built  there;  Mrs.  Zina 
Young  went  down  and  took  charge  of  the 
cocooneries  remaining  there  one  year  until 
there  was  a fairly  good  start  of  the  enterprise. 

She  has  been  the  pioneer  worker  in  the  silk  all 
the  way  through,  and  deserves  the  credit.  She 
was  the  President  of  the  Deseret  Silk  Association 
organized  in  1875,  the  society  having  auxiliaries 
in  every  county  and  nearly  every  town  and 
ward  in  Utah.  Most  of  the  people  here  know  of 
the  great  exertions  made  to  raise  cocoons  and 
make  a success  of  this  industry,  but  it  languished 
for  lack  of  means,  which  ought  to  have  been 
forthcoming  from  those  who  had  abundance  to 
have  made  it  profitable  and  would  thus  have  giv- 
en suitable  employment  to  children  and  elderly 
women,  who  could  by  this  means  have  been  self- 
supporting;  when  not  able  to  do  more  laborious 
work. 

The  Legislature  of  Utah  appropriated 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  buy  machinery  but 
through  some  mistake  of  the  purchasers  it  did 
not  prove  of  the  practical  value  expected.  The 
Relief  Society  has  also  given  means,  and 
individuals  as  well  have  subscribed  stock,  but 
because  perhaps  of  gold  and  other  mines  yield- 
ing wealth  sooner,  it  has  not  been  sustained  in 
the  last  few  years  as  it  was  previously.  Brigham 
Young  had  the  utmost  faith  in  it  and  made  the 
very  first  start,  sending  into  foreign  countries  for 
the  best  seed  to  produce  trees  for  the  food  of  the 
! worms,  as  early  in  1856. 

Women  and  men  have  been  emigrated  from 
foreign  lands  who  were  skilled  in  the  employment 
| in  various  parts  of  the  work;  thousands  of  dol- 


lars have  been  thus  laid  out,  Father  Graves  of 
Provo  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  further  this 
important  home-industry.  The  Woman’s  Ex- 
ponent in  its  volumes  contains  the  record  of  this 
work  with  many  interesting  details.  Now  it  is 
hoped  a new  impetus  will  be  given  that  will  en- 
rich the  Territory  and  be  more  advantagous, 
than  many  schemes  that  are  receiving  much  at- 
tention from  capitalists  and  men  and  women  who 
are  desirous  of  developing  the  country.  Brigham 
Young  in  his  first  sermon  preached  on  the  Temple 
Block  said,  ‘‘The  elements  are  full  of  silk”  and 
he  was  right,  for  it  has  been  successfully  proved, 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  raw  material.  In  the 
centennial  year,  1876  the  display  of  our  home 
silk,  in  the  Constitution  Building  attracted  great 
admiration  from  tourists  and  persons  crossing  the 
continent,  who  called  to  see  what  the  people  a 
thousand  miles  from  civilization  had  to  show  as 
products  of  their  industry  and  skill. 

In  September  1880  wh  en  President  Hayes  with 
wife  and  party  visited  the  West,  white  here  Mrs. 
Hayes  was  presented  from  some  ladies  as  a 
souvenir  of  her  visit  with  an  elegant  lace  fichu, 
which  had  been  greatly  admired  by  ladies  who 
had  traveled  in  foreign  lands  where  the  most 
elaborate  and  beautiful  lace  work  is  on  exhibition 
in  public  places. 

Of  this  fichu  the  cocoons  were  raised  by  Mrs. 
Scheneter  of  this  City  (German)  the  silk  prepared 
here  and  the  lace  weaving  done  by  Mrs.  Ursen- 
bach  formerly  of  the  Jersey  Isles.  Our  limited 
space  prevents  our  saying  more  now  but  there  is 
much  more  might  be  written  with  all  propriety 
about  what  the  women  of  this  Territory  have 
done  for  silk  culture. 

The  silk  portieres  that  the  women  of  this  Ter- 
ritory are  having  made  for  the  Woman’s  Building 
will  be  an  elegant  and  appropriate  gift.  Made  of 
silk  raised  and  prepared  in  skeins  eleven  or  twelve 
years  ago  by  women  for  their  own  personal  use.and 
designed  and  embroidered  by  our  own  artists, 
these  portieres  will  be  effective  in  representing 
our  efforts  in  this  direction. 


A HAPPY  EVENT. 


‘‘Hail!  wedded  love 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets!” 

Married  in  Wallace,  Idaho,  on  Monday, 
December  12,  1892  Miss  Daisie  D.  Woods  and 
Harry  R.  Allen,  the  ceremony  was  performed  in 
the  Episcopal  Church,  which  was  beautifully 
decorated  for  the  auspicious  event,  and  the  newly 
wedded  bride  and  bridegroom,  left  soon  after  on 
a wedding  tour  for  San  Francisco  and  other  points 
of  interest  on  the  Pacific  Coast  via  Portland. 

The  bride  is  our  eldest  grand-daughter  and  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Bishop  Newel  K.  Whitney’s 
youngest  child,  now  the  wife  of  Major  W.  W. 
Woods  the  nephew  of  Gen.  D.  H.  Wells. 

The  bride  is  an  accomplished  young  lady  in 
many  ways  and  is  well-remembered  as  a very  fine 
and  sweet-toned  singer.  She  was  until  recently  a 
resident  of  Salt  Lake  City  where  she  was  born 
and  reared,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  many  dear 
friends  and  relatives,  who  join  with  us  in  wishing 
her  the  utmost  happiness  and  prosperity  in  her 
new  relations  in  life. 

The  bridegroom  is  an  upright,  honorable  young 
man  highly  respected  among  his  friends  and  pos- 
sesses good  business  capacity.  He  is  the  son  of  an 
Episcopal  Clergyman  of  Chicago,  and  like  the 
bride  a descendant  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  will  commence  housekeep- 
ing when  they  return  from  their  trip  to  the  Coast 
and  for  their  future  happiness  every  good  wish 
is  fervently  expressed  by  their  many  friends.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  add  they  are  great  favorites  in 
the  best  society  of  Wallace,  and  as  they  are  both 
musically  inclined  will  be  sure  to  entertain  well 
in  their  own  little  Swiss  Cottage  among  the  pines 
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and  ferns.  May  their  future  life  be  as  sweat  as  the 
sungs  they  sing  for  others. 

“The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair, 

Will  find  occasion  to  forbear; 

And  something  every  day  they  live, 

To  pity,  and  perhaps  forgive.” 


CHRISTMAS  TIME. 

Christmas  time  again  and  in  some  hearts  the 
full  tide  of  joy  is  running  over,  others  there  are 
whose  homes  are  sad  and  whose  souls  cannot  al- 
ways answer  to  the  merrie,merrie  Christmas  greet- 
ings of  the  great  wide  world;  so  much  misery  exists 
for  which  no  panacea  is  provided  and  none  seems 
practicable,  and  to  the  tender  and  sensitive  soul 
these  sorrows  that  cannot  be  healed,  the  tears 
that  cannot  be  wiped  away,  are  sources  of  unhap- 
piness. Yet  one  must  not  frown  on  the  world  or 
grow  disgusted  because  all  are  not  made  happy 
but  each  one  try  to  do  his  share  in  relieving  the 
burden  of  want  and  care  for  some  unhappy  one, 
thus  sweetening  one’s  own  Christmas  day  and  of- 
fering. 

It  is  good  that  this  time  of  refreshing  comes, 
good  for  the  children  who  need  these  pastimes, 
good  for  grown  people  who  need  this  change  from 
daily  toil  and  to  renew  old  time  associations,  or 
family  relations. 

Were  there  not  some  day  set  apart  for  relax- 
ation and  social  reunions,life  would  become,stupid 
and  monotonous,  and  sentiment  in  families  die 
out  altogether;  as  it  is  very  nearly  crushed  now 
with  money  making  speculations.  Business  be- 
fore pleasure  has  been  so  strongly  applied  that  it 
has  come  to  be  business  before  the  expression  of 
affection  even  in  the  most  tender  relations  of  life. 
And  so  thrice  welcome  Christmas!  A respite  for 
the  weary,  a time  to  feel  for  the  needy,  to  gather 
one’s  own  family  round,  the  table  of  cheer;  and 
the  hearthstone  later,  where  stories,  songs  and 
jests,  fill  up  the  time  and  old  memories  are  awak- 
ened and  family  incidents  related  that  bind  the 
hearts  of  children  to  the  homestead,  and  make 
firmer  the  union  of  kindred  and  friends. 

For  the  children’s  sake  particularly  we  rejoice 
in  Christmas  and  for  the  tenderness  it  gives  to 
human  hearts  and  for  “auld  acquaintance  sake,’’ 
and  the  precious  tokens  of  remembrance  that  are 
given  and  received  on  this  blessed  day,  when  for 
the  sake  of  Him  whose  birth  we  commemorate  we 
remember  the  poor  and  needy  and  His  words 
“Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  these 
little  ones,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.” 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  beautiful  Pansy  Calendar  of  Grant 
Bro’s.  is  a handsome  souvenir  of  that  en- 
.terprising  firm,  and  will  not  only  be  a very 
useful  article  of.  household  value  and  an 
ornament  too,  but  is  undoubtedly  a good 
advertising  investment.  It  is  certainly  a 
very  lovely  thing  and  not  likely  to  get  out 
of  sight  on  account  of  its  size  or  lack  of 
beauty.  We  tender  our  thanks  for  the 
holiday  remembrance,  and  wish  the  firm 
success  in  business  ventures  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  stores  and  shop  windows  are  bright 
and  gay  with  holiday  goods  of  all  descrip- 
tions. Never  before  were  there  so  many 
beautiful  things  displayed  as  one  sees 
nowadays.  The  book  stores  however  are 
the  most  interesting  to  the  writer,  Duncan 
Me’  Allister  is  making  a fine  display,  keeps 
the  newest  books,  and  magazines,  by  the 
most  popular  authors  and  editors,  and  has 
many  handsome  and  unique  souvenirs  and 
gift-books  of  the  newest  patterns  and  in 
great  variety.  Margetts  Bro’s  have  also  a 
fine  colleotion  in  the  same  line  and  style  of 


goods, and  last  but  not  least  by  any  means 
C.  R.  Savage’s  Bazaar  and  Art  Gallery  is 
packed  full  of  everything  nice  and  new  in 
that  line;  and  the  genial  proprietor,  wdio  has 
cartered  to  the  public  taste  for  a quarter  of  a 
century  deserves  the  patronage  of  his  old 
friends  and  new  ones  too.  His  selections 
in  the  way  of  books  are  all  that  could  be 
desired  and  his  toys  are  almost  more,  for  the 
variety  and  profusion  bewilder  the  purchaser 
completely^.  Altogether  Salt  Lake  cannot 
complain  of  its  book-sellers,  for  they  keep 
the  market  well  supplied  with  fine  stationery 
and  current  literature. 

The  Woman’s  Cooperative  Store  has 
Christmas  goods  of  a variety  of  kinds  as 
well  as  other  goods  for  ladies  and  children 
furnishes  dress  materials  and  trimmings  .and 
the  Dress-making  parlors  of  the  establish- 
ment are  in  running  order,  employing 
competent  help  and  guarantee  satisfaction 
in  the  work.  In  Millinery  also  the  store  is 
not  behind  other  shops,  and  it  is  a good 
place  to  get  hats  and  bonnets,  besides  wo- 
men should  patronize  institutions  managed 
and  conducted  by  women  who  have  stepped 
forward  in  the  matter  of  business.  Go  to 
the  Woman’s  Store  and  see  what  there  is  to 
buy  there  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

The  Juvenile  Instructor  is  a good  place 
to  do  business  in  the  way  of  Christmas 
goods,  they  sell  cheap,  and  supply  country 
demands:  they  keep  a great  variety  of 

stationery  of  the  finest  qualities,  they  have 
a fine  stock  of  the  best  books,  all  the  Church 
works,  and  are  very  accommodating.  They 
also  have  a good  supply  of  toys,  dolls, 
games  and  many  such  like  articles  for 
children  and  young  folks,  and  there  is 
scarcely  anything  in  this  style  of  goods  or  in 
this  line  that  one  cannot  find  at  this  fine 
new  building  just  East  of  the  Templeton 
Hotel.  The  Juvenile  Instructor  handsome- 
ly bound  would  be  an  acceptable  Christmas 
Gift  to  almost  any  one,  and  is  safe  to  recom- 
mend in  the  way  of  reading  matter. 


(continued  from  page  91) 
ANGELINA. 

After  a few  days  spent  at  head-quarters, 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  saints,  and 
the  delicious  rest  thus  afforded  us;  after  our 
long  and  tedious  journey,  we  started  again 
to  a distant  valley  in  company  with  some 
of  the  older  inhabitants,  to  form  a new 
settlement.  As  we  left  the  comfortable 
city,  to  march  through  the  dreary  wilder- 
ness, I thought  of  what  seemed  to  me  a 
still  greater  hardship  and  a still  more  dreary 
journey,  of  our  father  Adam  and  our 
mother  Eve  when,  for  so  small  an  offence, 
they  were  driven  from  Paradise. 

Weary  and  foot-sore  we  reached  our 
destination.  It  was  a naked  valley!  Sur- 
rounded by  rocky  mountains.  Here  we 
sat  down  and  wept  (at  least  I did)  then 
prayed  and  sang  praise  to  God. 

The  leader  of  our  paity,  a man  made 
venerable  by  wisdom  and  years,  then  rose 
up — exhorted  and  instructed  us  how  to 
draw  from  the  elements  the  necessities  of 
life.  Then  raised  his  hands  and  blest  the 
land,  and  the  fountains  of  water,  in  the 
name  of  Israel’s  God. 

Here  we  essayed  to  live  in  tents  and 
wagons,  huts  or  bowers,  as  best  we  could. 
We  wTere  comparatively  happy,  while  try- 
ing to  make  each  other  so,  and  every  one 
of  us  labored  with  all  our  might  to  make  a 
field  and  plant  it. 

For  two  full  years  we  lived  in  a tent,  but 


by  that  time  many  comfortable  houses  had 
sprung  up,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ground; 
and  soon  to  our  joy  we  found  that  the  few 
Redmen , of  that  solitary  place,  were  glad 
for  us  and  the  wilderness  was  beginning, 
indeed,  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

We  all  lived  near  together  for  mutual 
defence,  and  our  Sabbaths  were  spent  in 
holy  communion  and  worship.  We 
realized  the  blessing  of  heaven  upon  the 
land,  for  it  yielded  in  rich  abundance. 

About  this  time  I wrote  the  following 
letter  to  my  mother. 

My  Very  Dear  Mother: — - 

I have  written  to  you  twice  before,  but 
received  no  reply,  my  concern  for  you  in- 
creases, but  still  I cling  to  the  hope  that 
this  will  find  you  alive  and  well. 

Through  mercy  I am  w-ell  and  happy, 
more  so  than  I have  ever  been  before. 

It  is  now  nearly  seven  years  since  I left 
old  England  and  came  to  this  mountain 
valley,  then  a bleak  and  barren  wilderness, 
but  I came  here  with  a company  of  saints 
in  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  Lord;  and 
He  has  greatly  blest  us  for  our  obedience, 
and  has  blest  the  land  for  our  sake;  so 
that  it  now  abounds  with  corn,  fruit,  and 
vegetables  of  almost  every  kind.  All 
kinds  of  trees  are  growing  up  and  bid  fair 
to  become  as  large  and  beautiful  as  those 
that  surrounded  the  home  of  my  childhood. 
Children  too  are  multiplying  around  us,  I 
have  already  added  three  to  the  number  of 
your  grancl-children,  and  often  wish  I had 
you  here  to  help  me  manage  them. 

Dear  mother,  I have  learned  by  experience 
that  it  is  good  to  try  my  best  to  be  a saint 
of  God  in  very  deed.  Let  us  continue  to 
pray  for  each  other  that  we  may  be  delivered 
from  all  error  and  false  doctrine.  That  our 
minds  may  be  enlightened  to  know  the 
truth.  To  understand  the  will  of  the 
Lord  and  do  it. 

Dear  mother,  I can  solemnly  assure  you 
that  I do  know  by  the  gift  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  God  has  commenced  His 
marvelous  work  of  the  last  days.  To 
build  up,  and  establish  His  kingdom  upon 
the  earth,  for  the  salvation  of  all  who 
believe,  and  obey  the  gospel  of  his  son;  and 
gather  out  from  among  the  nations  to  the 
place  of  His  appointing.  For  surely 
destruction  will  come  upon  the  wicked. 

Dear  mother,  let  me  ask,  are  you  not  a 
believer  in  Jesus?  O mother!  I know  that 
you  believe.  What  does  the  Lord  require 
of  you  then?  But  first  to  obey  the  first 
principles  of  the  gospel,  faith,  repentance, 
and  baptism  for  the  remission  of  our  sins, 
and  the  laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  shall  it  be  given 
you,  to  know  for  yourself,  that  your  sins 
are  forgiven  and  that  this  is  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

With  reference  to  the  long  journey  to 
this  place,  it  is  a great  undertaking;  but 
the  Lord,  who  has  commanded,  is  our  help- 
er, and  our  experience  in  all  our  travels  is 
more  of  joy  than  sorrow.  The  whole 
journey  I managed,  being  young  and 
strong,  to  suffer  but  little.  My  greatest 
pain  was  leaving  you,  it  wras  to  me  a great 
and  abiding  sorrow.  But  on  board  ship  I 
found  plenty  of  work  to  do  in  assisting  the 
overtasked  mothers,  in  the  care  of  their 
children.  Wherever  I could  I lent  a help- 
ing hand  and  found  comfort  and  peace  in 
trying  to  comfort  others.  Our  land  journey 
was  far  more  pleasant,  we  knew  that  we 
were  doing  right,  and  there  was  love  and 
rejoicing  generally  in  the  Camp  of  Israel. 
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Dear  mother  your  daughter  is  still  alive, 
won’t  you  come  over  and  see  her  before  we 
die.  Even  while  I am  writing,  the  dear  i 
children  are  prattling  about  what  they  will  ' 
do  and  say  when  grandmother  comes,  and  ; 
they  join  with  their  father  in  best  love  to  ; 
you. 

May  the  Lord  Almighty  bless  you  dear 
mother,  and  make  you  a blessing  to  me 
and  mine;  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  your 
ever  affectionate  and  dutiful  daughter, 

Angelina. 

Little  more  than  seven  years  had  passed 
away  when  my  husband  was  sent  on  a 
short  mission  to  England,  and  when  he 
returned — O happy  day! — he  brought  my 
mother  with  him. 

My  mother  had  been  converted  to  the 
faith,  so  she  said,  while  praying  for  me 
the  spirit  had  enlightened  her  mind  to 
discern  the  truth.  And  here  I am,  again 
realizing  the  joys  of  my  childhood,  as  I 
look  with  pride  upon  my  mother  with  my 
babe  in  her  arms,  for  1 have  now  four 
children. 

* * * * ****** 

Since  I laid  down  my  pen,  mother  and 
years  have  passed  away.  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  progressing,  and  the  valleys  of  the 
mountains  are  being  filled  with  an  industri- 
ous, thriving  and  God-fearing  people.  The 
wilderness  and  solitary  place  is  glad  for 
them  and  is  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose; 
and  now  the  bright  grain  is  waving,  the 
gardens  are  full  of  wealth  and  beauty.  In 
the  orchards  apples,  pears,  peaches  and 
plums  are  hanging  in  rich  abundance. 
Avenues  of  trees  are  growing  along  our 
streets,  and  our  children  are  growing  up 
around  us  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
the  faith  and  wisdom  of  the  kingdom. 

My  mother,  after  being  for  years  a bless- 
ing to  me  and  my  children,  has  laid  down 
her  life  in  peace,  in  a good  old  age,  and  the 
star  of  my  happy  destiny  shines  upon  her 
grave. 


For  the  Exponent. 

COMMUNINGS. 


I have  fairy-like  dreams  of  the  past, 

And  delicate  visions  of  thee , 

That  come  as  the  evening  stars  shine  forth, 
Far  over  the  land  and  sea. 

When  the  bright  silvery  moon  looks  down 
With  a celestial  glow, 

My  spirit  flies  on  wings  of  a dove, 

And  I roam  in  the  long  ago. 

While  joy  notes  blend  in  my  happy  heart, 
With  its  life’s  deep  and  solemn  rhyme, 
And  over  the  future’s  shining  gate, 

There  is  written  a scroll  divine. 

There’s  a beautiful  niche  in  my  heart, 

Ever  sacred  for  such  as  thee\ — 

Sinless  and  pure  from  the  world  apart, 

As  the  stars  that  light  up  the  sea. 

L.  M.  H. 



REMEMBERED. 


Oh!  the  first  sweet  message  from  home, 
How  it  thrills  my  heart  with  delight, 

As  a beam  from  Heavenward  flown, 

To  illume  my  soul  with  its  light. 

Yes  it  breathes  the  sweetest  of  thought 
That  a language  ever  could  tell, 

This  little  white  paper  has  brought 
The  news  that  my  loved  ones  are  well. 

Another  sweet  consciousness  too 
Is  expressed,  in  silent  sweet  tone; 

That  I am  remembered  by  you, 

Away  in  our  dear  mountain  home. 


And  when  thou  in  reverent  mood 
Approaching  the  Father  above; 

Seek  blessings  for  absent  or  good, 

Then  I am  remembered  in  love. 

Like  the  air  distilling  its  dew, 

Like  stars  to  the  darkness  of  night, 

And  flowers  sweet  fragrance  and  hue, 
Comes  this  beam  of  Heavenly  light. 

S.  R.  E. 


U.  W.  P.  CLUB. 


The  U.  W.  P.  Club  convened  in  the  Wo- 
man’s Exponent  “parlor”  Nov.  30,  1892, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells  in  the  chair.  Prayer  was 
offered  by  Mrs.  L.  G.  Richards,  minutes  of 
previous  meeting  read  and  approved.  Roll 
call  responded  to  by  original  sentiments,  or 
gems  of  thought  such  as  the  following  from 
Mrs.  L-  G.  Richards. 

“Since  character  is  the  only  structure  thou  cans’t 
build, 

That  will  not  fall  or  fail  thee, 

Oh!  ambitious  youth; 

Build  deep,  build  strong,  build  high,  but  only 
gild, 

And  decorate  with  fair,  untarnished  truth.” 

The  secretary  then  read  the  yearly  report 
of  the  club,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
members. 

Miss  N.  V.  Davis,  in  a 1110s  pleasing  and 
realistic  manner,  continueu  her  description 
of  “A  Trip  to  Alaska”  to  the  great  enjoy- 
ment of  all  present. 

The  club  was  next  favored  with  a poem 
entitled  “Thanksgiving,”  written  and  read 
by  Mrs.  R.  M.  Fox. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  U.  W.  P.  C.  had  been  organ- 
ized on  Halloween,  and  hoped  that  another 
year  we  might  celebrate  it  in  an  original 
way;  which  Suggestion  was  put  as  a motion 
and  voted  upon;  a committee  to  be  appoint- 
ed the  previous  meeting  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  same.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells  and 
Miss  Davis  then  read  selections  from 
“Burns”  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the 
day  as  observed  in  Scotland. 

A11  original  poem  was  then  read  by  Mrs. 
Phebe  C.  Young. 

An  able,  interesting  and  instructive 
article,  on  the  “World’s  Pair,”  written 
and  read  by  Mrs.  Lillie  T.  Freeze. 

The  suggestion  of  a programme  com- 
mittee by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells  was  favorably 
received,  and  followed  by  the  appointment 
of  Mrs.  Lula  Greene,  Richards,  Mrs. 
Mary  Freeze  and  Mrs.  Georgina  Young  as 
that  committe  to  act  during  the  winter. 
An  amendment  to  article  iv  of  the  “By 
Laws,” of  the  club,  was  offered  by  Mrs. 
Phebe  C.  Young,  in  the  form  of  a motion; 
viz,  that  we  have  four  Vice  Presidents  at 
large,  instead  of  one  as  heretofore;  the 
motion  was  carried,  and  Mrs.  Susa  Y.  Gates 
and  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Mac  Donald,  were  ap- 
pointed fcr  those  positions. 

The  Motto  and  Badge  were  again  discus- 
sed, but  no  satisfactory  conclusion  arrived 
at  regarding  them.  Refreshments  were 
partaken  of,  while  discussing  critics  and 
criticism  in  the  club.  Benediction  R.  M. 
Fox. 

Programme  for  Dec.  30th.  Roll  call 
exercise  Holiday  sentiments  original  lines. 
Original  poem,  Miss  N.  V.  Davis.  Mrs. 
C.  C.  R.  Wells,  article  on  the  close  of  the 
year,  1892.  Mrs.  Dickinson,  descriptive 
poem.  G.  Woodmansee,  music.  Discust 
sion  and  decision  on  the  Badge  and  Moto- 
by  the  club. 

Gladys  Woodmansee,  Rec.  Sec. 


A PLEASANT  EVENING. 

A few  friends  met  by  invitation  at  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Belinda  P.  Musser,  on  Tuesday  evening 
December  6,  and  passed  the  time  in  delightful 
conversation.  Among  the  guests  were  Presidents 
Angus  M.  Cannon  and  C.  W Penrose,  also  Mr. 
Charles  Ellis,  Laron  Pratt  and  others.  Mrs.  Zina 
D.  H.  Young,  Dr.  E.  S.  Barney,  Dr.  R.  B.  Pratt, 
Miss  Annie  M.  Cannon,  Mrs.  Laron  Pratt,  Miss 
Maude  Pratt,  the  last  named  young  lady  sang  a 
few  favorite  songs  in  charming  voice  and  style. 
Miss  Pratt  is  not  only  a fine  singer  but  willing  to 
gratify  and  entertain  her  friends  who  love  to  hear 
vocal  music. 

Mrs.  Musser’s  supper  was  a complete  success 
and  was  handsomely  served.  There  seemed  to 
be  nothing  lacking  in  the  way  of  variety,  and 
every  dish  well-cooked  and  seasoned  to  the  most 
fastidious  taste,  the  guests  enjoyed  it  and  did 
ample  justice  to  the  abundant  feast  of  good  things. 
These  social  reunions  help  to  brighten  the  long, 
cold  winter  evenings,  and  the  renewal  of  old 
acquaintances  is  in  itself  a pleasure. — Ed. 


ONE  OF  A STRING  OF  PEARLS. 

With  the  waning  days  of  December  we  com- 
mence to  turn  new  leaves  and  register  new  vows. 
How  just  and  brave  and  true  we  are  going  to  be 
after  January  xst!  That  fellow  whom  we  have 
done  our  best  to  injure  we  are  going  to  forgive. 
That  special  peccadillo  we  have  cherished  we  are 
going  to  abandon.  That  debt  we  have  shirked 
we  are  going  to  pay.  And  so  we  enter  upon  the 
untried  year  as  children  start  to  school  on  Mon- 
day morning,  with  clean  bibs  and  faces.  Alas! 
how  many  of  us  come  tagging  home  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  like  these  same  children  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  tatters,  soiled  garments  and  tears.  But 
however  much  we  fail,  and  however  hopelessly 
we  fall  short  of  the  standard  set  before  us,  never 
let  us  give  over  striving,  my  dear.  The  time 
spent  in  forming  all  these  good  resolutions  is  not 
wasted  time,  any  more  than  that  time  is  misspent 
which  a steamer  spends  in  coaling  up.  The 
wheels  rest  while  the  furnace  fires  take  on  a rud- 
dier light;  the  contention  down  in  the  furnace 
room  among  the  rods  and  pistons  and  valves  is 
hushed  for  awhile,  while  the  great  ship  takes  on 
new  fuel.  Just  so  the  soul  grows  richer  by  that 
divine  impulse  which  holds  it  to  the  dock  of  a 
good  intention.  Even  he  who  stumbles  most, 
yet  keeps  walking  between  falls,  is  better  than  he 
who  sits  on  a fence  and  whittles  his  idle  life  away 
in  useless  shavings,  like  a truant  school-boy  with 
a pine  stick  and  a new  jack-knife.  Is  it  not  better 
that  those  children  of  ours,  those  precious  little 
feather-heads  who  give  us  so  much  trouble  now 
and  then,  should  promise  and  faithfully  try  to  be 
good,  than  that  they  should  never  make  an  effort 
toward  right-doing?  And  to  the  Father  who 
watches  us  so  patiently  out  of  heaven  as  we 
stumble  and  riot  along  our  way,  is  it  not  far  bet- 
ter in  His  eyes  that  we  aspire,  even  though  we 
seldom  attain?  The  eagle  that  attempts  to  soar, 
even  though  his  wings  are  clipped,  has  more  of 
the  eagle  nature  in  him  than  one  that  is  content 
with  his  cage  and  with  his  keeper.  Selected 


COLUMBUS. 

Genoa  lias  become  immortalized  as  the 
birth-place  of  Columbus.  The  years  1433- 
1435  are  given  by  different  authors  as  the 
time  of  his  birth.  It  seems  fitting 
that  so  sublime  a mariner  should  be  brought 
forth  and  reared  on  the  shores  of  the  sea. 
Columbus  lived  in  an  auspicious  time.  The 
15th  century,  like  the  19th,  the  5th  and  the 
10th,  has  been  noted  a period  of  great 
transition.  Some  of  the  greatest  artists 
and  sculptors  flourished.  The  printing 
press,  the  mariners  compass,  the  use  of 
gunpowder,  the  astrolobe  were  then  known. 
So  also  a reformation  in  Christianity  was 
necessary,  and  the  teachings  of  the  Martyr 
Savonarola,  and  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
were  brought  forth.  So  too  Columbus  ap- 
peared at  the  appointed  hour  when  our 
earth  and  intellect  demanded  him,  he 
received  his  instruction  at  the  University  of 
Pavia,  where  he  devoted  his  time  to  the 
study  of  navigation,  the  natural  sciences 
and  nautical  astronomy. 

PI  is  thoughts  were  set  on  religion  and 
business  alike.  Like  the  Mediterranean 
mariners  of  the  present  day  he  engaged  in 
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commerce.  He  never  began  a letter  with- 
out writing  a line  of  prayer  in  Latin  in- 
voking the  aid  of  Christ.  He  read  the 
Bible  from  beginning  to  end,  believed  in 
its  prophecies  respecting  the  distovery  of 
America  and  could  repeat  the  Catholic 
prayers  like  any  priest;  he  was  an  ac- 
complished navigator,  and  repeatedly  made 
practical  voyages.  In  1477  he  says  he 
sailed  100  leagues  north  of  the  Island  of 
Thule,  or  Iceland,  but  does  not  seem  to 
be  aware  of  the  traditions  of  the  Scandi- 
navians respecting  the  discovery  of 
America  by  the  Norsemen  500  years 
previous.  He  sailed  south  as  far  as  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  the  Island  possessions 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  the  Azores, 
Madeira,  Canary  and  also  the  Island  of  the 
Meditteranean.  The  stories  and  legends 
of  the  great  wealth  of  India  were  then 
agitating  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Southern  Europe.  Commerce  with  India 
was  then  carried  on  by  way  of  land,  the 
route  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
not  then  known. 

Columbus  was  desirous  of  shortening  the 
route  to  Asia  by  sailing  westward  and  thus 
facilitating  trade.  He  was  convinced  of 
the  sphericity  of  the  earth;  but  believed 
in  the  dimensions  assigned  to  it  by  Ptolemy 
wdiich  were  much  less  than  the  actual  size, 
and  that  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  ex- 
ceeded the  liquid.  He  also  over  estimated 
the  size  of  the  Asiatic  Continent.  His 
theory  was  that  if  he  sailed  west  beyond 
the  possessions  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  he 
would  soon  reach  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia. 
Had  he  known  of  the  immensity  of  the 
actual  distance  westward  to  Asia,  it  is 
doubtful  that  he  would  have  discovered 
America.  In  1470  we  find  Columbus  in 
Lisbon.  His  presence  here  is  like  the 
presence  of  artists  in  Rome,  Lisbon  was 
one  of  the  greatest  maratime  cities  of  the 
age,  engaged  in  commerce  with  all  the 
known  nations  of  the  earth. 

Here  he  married  Felipa  Perestrello  the 
daughter  of  a discoverer.  The  Island  of 
Porto  Santo  was  conferred  on  the  family  of 
Perestrello  for  some  achievement,  by  Don 
Henry  of  Portugal.  Here  Columbus  re- 
paired after  his  marriage  and  learned  many 
things  advantageous  in  his  future  discover- 
ies. Columbus  had  several  conferences 
with  the  king  of  Portugal  who  listened  to 
him  with  favor,  but  his  demands  were  so 
great  that  Don  John  did  not  comply.  He 
however  decided  to  appropriate  the  designs 
and  ideas  of  Columbus  and  make  the 
discovery  for  himself;  so  under  pretense  of 
provisioning  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  he 
sent  out  an  expedition  to  follow  the  course 
mapped  out  by  Columbus.  This  proved  a 
failure  and  when  Columbus  learned  of  the 
treachery  of  Don  John  his  indignation  was 
so  great  he  decided  to  quit  Portugal  im- 
mediately. Llis  wife  having  died,  he  took 
his  only  child  Diego,  intending  to  lay  his 
claims  before  the  Spanish  sovereigns.  He 
also  sent  Bartholomew,  his  brother  1485  to 
obtain  assistance  from  the  English 
monarchs,  Bartholomew  was  taken  by 
the  Corsairs,  chained  to  the  oar  as  a gal- 
ley, but  after  three  years  escaped  gained  an 
audience  with  KingLIenry  of  England,  who 
was  pleased  with  his  plans,  but  from  whom 
he  received  no  assistance.  Columbus  did 
not  obtain  an  audience  with  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  until  1487,  but  he  now  had  some 
powerful  allies  who  espoused  liiscause,  among 
which  were  the  Dukes  Medin  Celi  and 
Medin  Sidonia  the  great  Cardinal  Mendoza 
whose  power  was  such  that  he  was  styled 
the  third  King  of  Spain.  Columbus  seems 


to  have  arrived  at  the  Spanish  Court  at  an 
inauspicious  time.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
were  then  engaged  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  and  the  conquest  of  Granada,  and 
could  think  of  no  rival  undertaking,  he 
however  received  personal  aid  as  the 
treasurer’s  accounts  show  that  sums  of 
money  were  paid  him  in  May  1847,  Aug. 
1847,  Oct.  1847,  June  1846,  to  defray  his 
expenses. 

In  despair  he  went  to  Cordova  the  home 
of  Beatrice  and  his  son  Ferdinand.  Thence 
to  the  convent  of  La  Rabida  where  the 
good  monks  entertained  him  and  were 
astonished  and  charmed  with  his  scientific 
and  religious  ideas.  They  interceded  with 
the  Queen  in  his  behalf.  She  summoned 
him  to  Santa  Fe  where  he  was  promised  a 
hearing  after  the  conquest  of  Granada,  he 
gladly  remained  and  engaged  valiantly  in 
the  fight.  Jan  2nd  1492,  Boabdil  with  his 
brilliant  following  surrendered  to  Don 
Ferdinand.  Columbus  now  presented  his 
claims,  he  demanded  the  supreme  office  of 
admiral,  viceroy  over  the  lands  he  should 
discover,  of  the  revenues  resulting  there- 
from, and  as  the  means  of  successful  dis- 
covery, he  asked  for  three  caravels  and  a 
good  allowance  of  money. 

The  Oueen  complained  of  these 
exorbitant  demands  and  he  was  abruptly 
dismissed.  He  again  thought  of  repairing 
to  France,  when  a wealthy  Jew  Santangelo 
and  the  Marchomess  Moya  interposed  in 
his  favor.  In  April  1492  the  argument 
known  as  the  Capitulations  of  Santa  Fe 
was  signed  granting  Columbus  all  he  asked. 

The  expedition  consisted  of  the  Santa 
Maria  with  a crew  of  50  men  commanded 
by  the  Admiral,  the  Pinta  with  30  men 
commanded  by  Martin  Pinzon.and  the  Nina 
with  24  men  commanded  byVincentePinzon 

On  Friday  which  was  a%Iay  of  good 
omen  Aug.  3,  1492,  Columbus  set  sail  from 
Palos  and  stood  out  for  the  Canary  Isles. 
After  an  eventful  voyage  of  10  weeks,  land 
was  seen  by  a sailor,  of  the  Nina,  Rodrigo 
De  Friano  Oct.  12,  Friday  1492.  This  was 
called  by  the  natives  Guanahani  and  by 
Columbus  San  Salvador.  Columbus  besides 
discovering  many  small  Islands,  discovered 
Cuba  and  Hayti.  The  products  of  Hayti 
were  so  much  like  those  of  Spain,  that  he 
named  it  Espanolia  or  little  Spain.  On  the 
coast  of  Hayti  the  Santa  Maria  was  so 
badly  wrecked,  it  had  to  be  abandoned  and 
from  it  was  built  Ft.  Nativity.  The  ad- 
miral being  desirous  of  returning  to  Spain 
to  report  the  good  news,  left  Arana  a kins- 
men of  Beatrice  in  command  as  governor  of 
the  improvised  fort. 

Martin  Pinzon  the  commander  of  the 
Pinta  in  his  desire  to  find  gold  had  deserted 
the  expedition,  so  the  admiral  had  to  re- 
turn in  the  Nina,  Jan,  4th  1493,  he  started. 
On  the  homeward  voyage  a terriffic  storm 
threatened  destruction,  and  Columbus  fear- 
ing that  all  would  be  lost,  wrote  a des- 
cription of  the  new  found-land  sealed  it  in 
a keg  and  threw  it  overboard,  trusting  that 
by  the  grace  of  God  his  precious  secret 
might  fall  into  good  hands.  He  reached 
Palos,  Friday  March  5th,  1493.  Columbus 
seated  before  their  majesties,  told  of  the 
new  found  land,  exhibited  the  mysterious 
plants,  the  strange  beasts  and  birds,  the 
gold  and  the  nine  Indians  who  were  to  be- 
come Christians.  Columbus  now  had 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  glory.  All  his 
honors  were  conferred  on  him,  and  pro- 
positions were  made  for  a second  voyage. 
This  time  1500  persons  went  to  colonize,  to 
Christianize  the  inhabitants  and  make  more 
discoveries.  The  Island  Domnicia  was 


reached  Nov.  3,  1493  after  a most  success- 
ful voyage.  This  time  he  discovered  Porto 
Rico  and  Jamaica.  Fort  Nativity  was 
burned  and  the  inhabitants  deserted. 

He  remained  until  1496  discovering  more 
Islands  and  gold  in  considerable  quantities. 
He  also  established  tlie  West  Indian  Slave 
Trade.  I11  his  great  desire  to  obtain  gold 
he  became  avaricious,  rumors  of  his  misrule 
reached  Isabella  who  summoned  him  to 
Spain.  He  reached  Cadiz  June  15,  1496, 
in  a state  of  great  dejection;  he  was  how- 
ever again  received  into  favor  and  asked  for 
mere  supplies  and  ships  which  were  granted 
him.  May  1498  he  started  on  his  third 
voyage.  This  time  he  discoverd  the  conti- 
nent of  South  America  which  he  supposed 
was  another  collection  of  Islands  until  he  saw 
the  immense  quantity  of  water,  the  Orono- 
co  carried  to  the  Ocean  he  knew  that  it  was 
a continent  for  which  he  had  long  sought. 
He  then  returned  to  the  West  Indies,  sent 
five  ship  loads  of  Indians  to  Spain  as  slaves 
which  so  incensed  Queen  Isabella  that  she 
ordered  their  release.  More  rumors  of  the 
mismanagement  of  Columbus  reached  Spain. 
Their  majesties  accordingly  commissioned 
Boabdilla  to  go  to  Playti  and  inquire  into 
the  trouble,  On  reaching  Fspanalioa  he  put 
Columbus  and  his  two  brothers  in  irons. 

But  he  was  once  more  forgiven  and  re- 
ceived into  favor,  in  May  1502  with  four 
caravels  and  150  men  he  started  on  his  4th 
and  last  voyage,  from  which  he  returned  in 
1504  and  as  he  was  too  ill  to  go  to  court, 
his  son  Diego  represented  him.  Columbus 
died  May  1506.  His  will  states  that  the 
honor  or  admirality  shall  fall  on  Diego  and 
his  heirs  male,  lading  these  Fernando  and 
his  heir,  failing  these  Bartholomew  and  his 
heirs  male.  The  male  issue  of  the  admiral 
became  extinct  in  the  third  generation  and 
the  estates  and  titles  possessed  by  marriage 
to  a scione  of  the  house  of  Broganza, 
buried  at  Valladolid  thence  to  Seville  thence 
to  Hayti  thence  to  Havanna. 

DOCTOR^  liUlS  E S ^CANNON^ 

Office:  I!  South,  First  West  Street. 

Office  practice  for  Diseases  of  Women  from  2 
until  4 p.  m. 

fail’:  fc-ftilivt  Irfii 

Keeps  on  Hand 

DRESS  GOODS  AND  T RI  M M I NGS,  FANCY 
ARTICLES  AND  NOTIONS.  BOOKS 
AND  STATIONERY,  EQUI- 
POISE WAISTS,  ETC. 

Dress  making:  in  all  its  brunches,  Millinery,  lab  s 
styles.  Hats  and  Bonnets  cleaned  and  retrimmed t 
Feathers  curled,  etc.  Stamping  (lore  to  order.  But- 
tons covered  while  you  wait.  Burial  Saits  a Specialty. 

ATn  Z3Q  jji  FIl^ST  SOUTH  STftKET, 

L't  LL  DO  l_i.  Three  doors  west  of  Theatre. 

MRS.  fvlTT.  VAN,  M.  D. 

HAS  REMOVED  her  office,  from  Constitution 
Building  to  her  resideuce,  167  THIRD  STREET. 
Office  hours,  2 to  4 p m- 

R.K.  THOMAS 

26, 28, 30  and  32  East  1st  South  St., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


The  Leading  Retail 

Oasli  House, 


R.K.THOMAS 

:iD  JA.ME3  cSs  00. 

TINNERS  CAS, WATER  & STEAM  FITTERS 

4®-  Agent  for  RU  MSE  Y*S  celebrated  LIFT  and  FORC  L 
PUMPfcs.  Pumps  Repaired  on  short  notice.  Orders  iron 
ihe  country  promptly  responded  to. 

AVS  JAMES.  Box  30S.  SALT  LAE  017. 


